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BOOK XIX. 


1 2 HIisT OR of F 1 
4 A L EXAN D ER continued. 


A RT I CL E 1 1 
SBCT.. I. pn eures fire e B 


againſt the Romans. He endeavmurs 

a reconciliation with the Acheans in vain; His ſe- 

cret meaſures not unknnun at Rome. Eumenet ar- 

riues there, and informs the ſenate of them. Per- 
ſeus attempts to deſtroy that prince, fr, r/t by afſaſſs-- 
nation, and afterwards by poijon.. The Romans 


break with. Perſqus.. Diff ſentiments and diſpo- 
tions of the kings and /tates in regard to the Ha- 


cedonian war. A der ſeveral | embaſſies on both ſides, 
the war is dechired in form... Page: 2: 
$zCT; 


CONTENTS 


Scr. II. The conſul Licinius, and king Perſeus, 
take the 2 They ancamp near the river Peneus, 
at ſome diflance from each other. Fight of the horſe, 
in which Perſeus has conſiderably the advantage, and 


kt inet? 


winter quarters. 23 


to the avarice of thi generals and magiſtrates, who 
oppreſſed the allies. The conſul. Marcius, after ſuſ- 
taining great fatigues, enters Macedinia. Perſeus 


SECT. IV. Paulus milius choſen conſul. He fats 
out for Macedinia with the prætor Cn. Oftavius,. 


who commanded the fect Perſeus folicits aid on all 
poſes him conſiderable allies. The 


fides. His auarice 
fretor Anicius”s vittories in Whyria. Paulus AÆmiliuss 
celebrated wiftory over Perſeus, near the city Pydna. 


2 "taken" ibith all bis chiluren. | The cimmand , 


Paulas Emilius in Macedonia prolonged, - Decree of 


the ſenate, granting liberty to the Macedontans and 


Ilhrians. Paulus Æmilius, during the winter quar- 
ters, viſits the ma celebrated cities i Greece. Upon 
hrs return to Amphipolis, he gives a great feat. He 


marches for Rome,. On bis way he ſaffers his army + 
ta plunder. all the cities of Epirus, He enters Rome 


in triumph... Death of Perſeuc.. Cir, Odtavius and L. 
Aucius have alſo the honour of a triumph decreed them. 
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Scr. I. Aitalus comes. to Rome to congratulate the 
Lemans up their ſucceſs in Macedonia; The de- 
puties of the Rhodians preſent themſelves before the ſe- 


unte, and endeausur to afpeaſe their wrath, After 


ler Oils g of ft. "He indzavois if matte peach, © 
ually, | The armies on both fades. gd into. P 


SecT. III. The ſenate paſs a wiſe decree to put a flop 


takes the alarm, and leaves the paſſes open: he re- 
fon courage afterwards. bebo embaſſy of the 
ans to Rome. 39 
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hng and warm Bicitavions, they prevail to be d- 


ted into, the alliance of the Roman 2 Ora 
rity." exertiſed againſt the Balians. Ml of them in 


general, who had favoured Perſeus, ars cited 10 
Raume, to anſiuer for their condut?." A thouſand Ache- 
am carried thither : Pahbius one" of the number. 
The ſenate baniſhes them into ſeveral trons of Italy. 
After ſeventeen years of baniſhment, they are ſent back 
into their own country, then only three hundred of 
= them remained. 5 100, 101 
Sg cr. II. Mean flatteries, of Prujias, ling of Bi- 
= thynia, in the ſenate. BEumenes, become fuſpetted by 
the Romans, is not ſuffered to enter Rome, Ariara- 
thes, king of Cappadocia, dies, and is ſucceeded by his 
fon of the ſame name. Death of Eumenes. Attalus 
* Bis brother ſucceeds him, as guardian 10 his forr then: 
very young. War between Atulus and Prat. The 
'* latter having formed the deſign of putting his for Ni- 
* comades to death, is filled by bin. E of three 
c celebrated Athenian nn to Rome. Another 
Fam 7 Kg farſerlthes.  Digreſſion upon the 
= city of Marſeils, © >. v- 
Sgr. III. Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out for the 
= ſon of Perſeus, makes himſelf maſter of Macedonia, 
and cauſes himſelf to be proclaimed ting. The prætor 
Juueniius attacks him, and is filled in the battle. 
with part of. his army. Marellus, who ſucctedi him, 
retrieves that loſs. The uſurper is overthrown, taten, 
and ſent to Rome. A ſecond and third uſurper'are 
alſo defeated. 135 
SECT. IV. Troubles in Achaia ; which declares war 
againſt the Lacedemonians. Metellus ſends deputies. 
o Corinth to appeaſe theſe troubles ;, they. are ill uſed and 
inſulted, Metellus, after having exhorted them in- 
effeftually is peace, gives them battle and defeats 
them, The conſul Mummius ſucceeds him, and 
after having gained a battle takes Corinth, ſets 
it on fire, and entirely demoliſhes it. Greece is 
reductd inta a Roman prouince. Various actions 
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and death of  Polybius. Triumphs of Mitellus and 


Hummius. Tia - | 


SECT. V. Refleftions upon the cauſes of the gran- 
deur, declenfion, and ruin of Greece. 154 


"The firſt and ſecond ages of Greece, ibid. 


Die third age of Greece. 156 


d fuurth age f Greece. WH. - - 
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ARTICLE m. 


SECT. 2 4 3 er of the 5 i/tory 
of. the . kings of Egypt and Syria as mentioned in the 
rd article. oy 164, 166 
Sgr. II. Ae bu Eupator, aged nineteen, ſucceeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. 
2 who had been long an hoſtage at Rome, de- 
vain io return ta Syria. Celebrated vic- 


— 4 Foun s Miaccabeus againff the generals A 2 
king. of Syria, and the king Bimſ⸗ or er perſon. 


differences of * the tus Ptalemies, . r 


Hing of Egypt, terminated at length by an happy | 


peace. 


176 
SR r. III. Oavius, ambeſſader of the Reman in. © 


Syria, is killed there, Demetrius eſcapes from Rome, 
puts Eupator to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and 
aſſumes the name of Seer. He makes war againſt the 
ews. Repeated wittories of Fudas Maccabeus : 
death of that great man. Demetrius is acknowledged 
king by the — He abandons himſelf to drunken- 
We: Ha debauchery. Alexander Bala forms a conſpirary 
bim. Demetrius is killed in a battle. Alex- 

— 2 ſpouſes the daughter of. Ptolemy Philometer.. 
Temple built by the Fews in Egypt. Demetrius, ſon 
of the firſt of that name, ſets up his claim to the throne 
of Syria, Alexander is de a * 3 


tor dies. at the ſame time. 137 
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| Ke cr, IV. Phyſcon eſpouſes Clapatra, and aſcends the 
Z throne of Egypt. 4 . in Syria dane, himſelf 
> 


t all manner of exceſſes. Diodotus, 
'? cauſes Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander Bala, to be 
2 proclaimed king of Syria; then kills him, and takes 
hrs place, He ſeizes Fonathan by treachery, and 
puts him to death. Demetrius undertakes an eupedi- 
'* tion again/t the' Parthians, who take him priſoner. 

Cleopatra his wife eſpouſes Antiochus Sidetes, brother 
of Demetrius, and places him upon the throne of Sy- 
ria, Phyſcon's exceſſrve follies and debauches, Atta- 
lus Philometor ſucceeds Attalus his uncle, whom he 
'* cauſes to be regreted by his vices, He dies himſelf, 
Elter having reigned five years, and by his will leaves 
> the Roman people heirs to his dominions, Ariftonicus 
* feixes them, He is overthrown, led in triumph, and 


pu to death, . 201 
SEC T. V. Antiochus Sidttes befieges John Hyrcanus 
„ Teruſalem. That city ſurrenders by capitulation. 


Hie nales war againſt the Parthians and periſbes in it. 
Pbraates, king of the Parthians, defeated in his turn 
' by the Scythians, Phyſcon commits nit horrible cru- 
lies in Egypt. A general revalt abliges hum to quit it. 
* Cleopatra, bis firſt wife, is replaced upon the throne. 
Sbe implores aid of Demetrius, and is ſoon reduced 
t leave Egypt. Phyſcon returns thither, and re- 
1 233 the throne, By his means Zebina dethrones 
Demetrius, who is ſcon after killed, The kingdom is 
divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, 
and Zina. Antiochus Grypus aſcends the throne of 
Syria. The famous Mithridates begins to reign in 
3 Pontus, Phyſcon's death. 225 
zSEcT, VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeds Phyſcon. War 
between Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum 

for the kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf 
min Fudza, His death. Ariſtebulus fucceeds him, and 
; - ang the title of king, He of po eons; by Alexander 


neut. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, 
and 
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CONTEN TS. | 
and places Alexander his youngeſt brother on the throne 
in his ASE War between that princeſs and her ſons. 
Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdom 
of Cyrenaica to the Romans. © Continuation of the 
wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians chooſe Ti- 
granes ting, Lathyrus is re-eſtabliſhed upon the throne 
Egypt. He dies. Alexander his nephew ſucceeds 
bim. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, makes the Ra- 
man people his heirs, | 240 
SECT. VII. Selena, ſiſter of Lathyrus, concei ves hopes 
of the crown of Egypt, ſhe ſends two of her ſons to Rome 
for that purpoſe. The elde/}, called Antiochus, on his 
return goes to Sicily, Verres, prætor of that iſland, 
takes from him a golden ſconce, deſigned for the capitol. 
Antiochus, ſirnamed Aſiaticus, after having reigned 
Four years over part of Syria, is diſpeſſeſſed of his 
 dominions by Pompey, who reduces Syria into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. Troubles in udæa and 
257. T he Alexandrians expel Alexander their king, 
and ſet Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his ſtead. 
Alexander at his death makes the Roman people bit 
 beirs. In conſequence ſome years after, they order 
Pialemy king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be de- 
| bo „ confiſcate his fortunes, and ſeize that iſland. 
e celebrated Cato is charged with this commiſ 
fron, 4 | "WER 
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ARTICLE I. 
a Bridęnent of the hiſtory of the Fews, from Ariſto- 
A bulus, fon of Hyrcanus, ae? firſt end the 
rank of king, io the reign of Herod the great, the 
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L Secr. II. Reign of Alexander Fanneus, which con- 


Scr. III. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alex- 
Scr. IV. Reignof 


b SECT, VI. Reign of Antigonus of only two years 
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years. 279 


tinued twenty-ſeven years. 282 


ander Fanneus, which continued nine years. Hyrca- 


nus her eldeſt fon is higb-prigſt during that time. 286 
7 Halabalu II. which continued 


fix years. 290 


L SET. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II. which continued 


twenty-four years. 296 


duration, 300 


ARTICLE IE 


' Abridgment of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the 


eſtabliſhment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus, 
which is related at large. 304 


ARTICLE III. 
Abridgment of the hiſtory of the kings of Cappadocia, 


from the foundation of that kingdom to the time when 
it became a province of the Roman empire, 344 
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BOOK XIX. 


HIS nineteenth book contains three arti- 
cles. In the firſt the hiſtory of Perſeus, the 
laſt king of Macedonia, is related; he reigned 
eleven years, and was dethroned in the year 

of the world 3836. The ſecond article goes on from 
the defeat of Perſeus to the ruin of Corinth, which 

was taken and burnt in the year of the world 3858, 

and includes ſomething more than one and twenty 

years. The third article contains the hiſtory of Syria 
and that of Egypt, which are generally joined toge- 
ther. That of Syria continued almoſt an hundred 
years from Antiochus Eupator, ſon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom Syria 
became a province of the Roman Empire; that is to 
lay, from the year of the world 3840 to 393 ” Son 

* L, IX. B hiſtory 


2 Tux HISTORY or Tur 
hiſtory of Egypt includes alſo one hundred years from 
the twentieth year of Ptolemzus Philometer, till the 
expulſion of Ptolemzus Auletes, that is from the year 
of the world 3845, to the year 3946, 


ARTICAEL + T7 


This article contains eleven years, being the whole 
reign of Perſeus the laſt king of Macedonia, from the 
year of the world 3826 to 3837. 


SxncT,. I. 


Perſeus prepares ſecretly for a war againſt the Romans. 
e endeavours a reconciliation with the Achæans in 
vain, His ſecret meaſures not unknown at Rome. 
Eumenes arrives there, and informs the ſenate of them. 
Perſeus attempts to rid himſelf of that prince, fir/t 
by aſſaſſination, and afterwards by poiſon. The Ro- 
mans break with Perſeus. Different opinions and diſ- 
poſitions of the kings and ſtates in regard to the Ma- 
cedonian war. After ſeveral embaſſies on both ſides, 
-the war is declared in form. | 


T H E death of Philip (a) happened very opportunely 


for ſuſpending the war againſt the Romans, and giv- J 


ing them time to prepare for it. That prince had 
formed a ſtrange deſign, and had already began to put 
ib in execution; which was to bring a conſiderable body 
of troops both horſe and foot from European Sarmatia 
(part of Poland.) Certain Gauls had ſettled near the 
mouths of the Boryſthenes, now called the Nieper, 


and had taken the hams of Baſlarnze. That people | 


were neither accuſtomed to till the earth, to feed cat- 
tle, nor to follow commerce: they lived by war, and 
ſold their ſervices to any people that would employ 
them. After having paſſed the Danube, Philip was 


(%) An. Mun. 3826. before Chriſt 178. Liy. 1, 40. n. 57, fd. Oroſ. 
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| Svccess0RS oF ALEXANDER. 3 


to have ſettled them upon the lands of the Dardanians, 


whom he had reſolved utterly to exterminate ; be- 

cauſe being very near neighbours of Macedonia, they 
never failed to take every favourable occaſion for mak=. 
ing irruptions into it. The Baſtarnæ were to leave 
their wives and children in this new ſettlement, and 
to march into Italy, in order to enrich themſelves 


with the booty they were in hopes of making there. 


Whatever the ſucceſs might be, Philip conceived he 


| ſhould find great advantages in it: If it ſhould happen 


that the Baſtarnæ were conquered by the Romans, he 
ſhould eaſily be conſoled for their defeat, in ſeeing 
himſelf delivered from the Dardanians by their means; 
and if their irruption into Italy ſucceeded, whilſt the 
Romans were employed in repulſing theſe new ene- 
mies, he ſhould have time to recover all he had loſt in 
Greece. Ihe Baſtarnæ were already upon their march, 
and were conſiderably advanced, when they received 
advice of Philip's death. L his news, and ſeveral ac- 


b [ cidents that befel them, ſuſpended their firſt deſign, 


and they diſperſed into difterent parts. Antigonus, 
whom Philip intended for his ſucceſſor, had been em- 
ployed againſt his wil! in negotiating this affair. At 
his return, Perſeus. put him to death, and to aſſure 
himſelf the better of the throne, ent ambaſſadors to 
the Romans to demand, that they would renew with 
him the alliance they had made with his father, and 
that the ſenate would acknowledge him king. His 
ſole intent was to gain time. js 
Part of the Baſtarnæ (&) had purſued their rout, and 
were actually at war with the Dardanians, The Ro- 
mans took umbrage at it, Perſcus excuſed himſelf by 
his ambaſſadors, and repreſented that he had not ſent 
for them, and had no ſhare in their enterprize. The 
ſenate, without making any farther enquiry into the 
affair, contented themſelves with adviſing him to take 
care, that he obſerved inviolably the treaty made with 


(5) An, Mun. 3829. Before Chriſt 175. Freinſheim in Liv, 
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the Romans. The Baſtarnæ, after having gained 
ſome advantages at firſt, were at length reduced, the 


greateſt part of them at leaſt, to return into their 
own country. It is ſaid, that having found the Da- 


nube froze over, in endeavouring to paſs it, the ice 


broke under them, and a great number of them were 


ſwallowed up in the river. 


It was known at Rome (c), that Perſeus had ſent 
ambaſſadors to Carthage, and that the ſenate had given 
them audience in the night, in the temple of Æſcula- 
ius. It was thought proper to ſend ambaſſadors into 
Macedonia to obſerve the conduct of that prince. He 
bad lately reduced the * Dolopians, who refuſed to 
obey him, by force of arms. After that expedition he 
advanced toward Delphos, upon pretence of conſulting 


the oracle, but in reality, as it was believed, to make 


the taur of Greece, and negotiate alliances, This 


Journey at firſt alarmed the whole country, and occa- 
ſioned fo general a conſternation, that even Eumenes 
did not think himſelf ſafe in Pergamus. But Perſeus, 
as ſoon as he had conſulted the oracle, returned into 
his own kingdom, paſſing thro' Phthiotis, Achaia, and 
Theſſaly, without committing any hoſtilities in his 


march. He afterwards ſent either ambaſſadors or cir- | 


cular letters to all the ſtates thro' which he had paſſed, 


to demand that they would forget ſuch ſubjects of diſ- 
Content as they might have had under the reign of his 


father, which ought to be buried in his grave. 


His principal attention was to reconcile himſelf with 
the Achzans. Their league, and the city of Athens 


had carried their hatred and reſentment ſo high againſt 
the Macedonians, as to prohibit all commerce with 
them by a decree. This declared enmity gave the 
faves who fled from Achaia, the opportunity of re- 


tiring into Macedonia, where they found an aſſured 


aſylum, and knew they ſhould not be followed or 


(e) An Mun. 3830. Before Chrift 174. Liv. I. 41. n. 2), 29. 
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claimed after that general interdiction. Perſeus cauſed 
all theſe ſlaves to be ſeized, and ſent them back to 
the Achæans with an obliging letter, in which he 
exhorted them to take effectual methods for prevent- 
ing their ſlaves from making his dominions their re- 
fuge any longer. This was tacitly demanding the re- 
eſtabliſhment of their ancient commerce. Xenarchus, 
who was at that time in office, and deſired to make 
his court to the king, ſeconded his demand very ſtrong- 
ly, and was ſupported by thoſe, who were moſt ſoli- 
citous for recovering their ſlaves. 

Callicrates, one of the principal perſons of the af- 
ſembly, who was* convinced that the ſafety of the 
league conſiſted in the inviolable obſervance of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, repreſented, that a 
reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infraction 
of ity whilſt that kingdom was making preparations 
to declare war againſt Rome as ſoon as poſſible, He 
concluded that it was neceſſary to leave things in their 
preſent condition, till time ſhould explain whether 
their fears were juſt or not. That if Macedonia con- 
tinued in peace with Rome, it would be time enough, 
when that appeared, to re-eſtabliſh commerce with 
them ; without which, a re-union would be precipi- 
tate and dangerous, 2975 
Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who ſpoke after Cal- 
licrates, did his utmoſt to prove, that ſuch terrors were 
without foundation; that the queſtion was not the 
making of a new treaty and alliance with Perſeus, 
and much leſs to break with the Romans, but ſolely 
to reverſe a decree, for which the injuſtice of Philip 
might have given room, but which Perſeus, who had 
no ſhare in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly far 
from deſerving. That that prince could not but be 
aſſured, . that in caſe of a war againſt the Romans, the 
league would not fail to declare for them. But added 
he, whilſt the peace ſubſiſts, if animoſities and diſſen- 
tions are not made to ceaſe entirely, it is at leaſt rea- 
ſonable to ſuſpend them, and to let them ſleep for a 
While, 3 Nothing 
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Nothing was concluded in this aſſembly. As it was 
taken amiſs that the king had contented himſelf with 
only ſending them a letter, he afterwards ſent ambaſ- 
ſadors to the aſſembly, which had been ſummoned to 
Megalopolis. But thoſe who apprehended giving Rome 
offence, uſed ſuch effectual means, that they were re- 
fuſed audience. 65 3514 . 
The ambaſſadors (d), ſent by the ſenate into Macedo- 
nia, reported at their return, that they could not get 
acceſs to the king, upon pretence that he was ſome- 
times abroad, and ſometimes indiſpoſed; a double eva- 
ſion equally falſe. That for the reſt it appeared 
plainly, that great preparations were making for war, 
and that it was reaſonable to expect it would ſpeedily 
break out. I hey gave an account alſo of the ſtate in 
which they had found Ætolia; that it was in great 
commotion from domeſtick diviſions, which the vio- 
lence of two contending parties had carried into vaſt 
diforders ; and that their authority had not been ca- 
pable of reclaiming and appeaſing the perſons at the 
head of them. | | 
As Rome expected the war with Macedonia, pre- 
parations were made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongſt the Romans always preceded declara- 
tions of war; that is to ſay, by expiation of prodi- 
gies, and various ſacrifices offered to the gods. 5 
Marcellus was one of the ambaſſadors, whom the 
ſenate had ſent into Greece. After having ap- 
peaſed as much as poſſible the troubles of Ætolia, he 
went into Peloponneſus, where he cauſed the aſſem- 
bly of the Achæans to be ſummoned, He extremely 
applauded their zeal, in having conſtantly adhered to 
the decree, which prohibited all commerce with the 
kings of Macedonia, I his was an open declaration 
of what the Romans thought with regard to Perſeus. 
- That prince inceſſantly ſolicited the Grecian cities, 
by frequent embaſſies and magnificent promiſes, far 


() A: « Mun. 3831. Be ſore Chrift, 173. Liv. I. 42. n. 2, 5, 6. | 
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Exceeding his power to perform. They were ſuffi- 
ciently inclined in his favour, and rather more than 
irt that of Eumenes, tho' the latter had rendered great 


ſervices to moſt of thoſe cities ; and thoſe of his own 


dominions would not have changed condition with 
ſuch as were entirely free, There was, however, no 
compariſon between the two princes in point of cha- 


| rater and manners. Perſeus was utterly infamous 


for his crimes and cruelties. He was accuſed of hav- 
ing murdered his wife with his own tiands, after the 
death of his father; of having made away with A- 
pelles, whoſe aid he had uſed in deſtroying his bro- 
ther, and of having committed many other murders. 
both within and without his kingdom. On the con- 
trary, Eumenes had rendered himſelf amiable by his 
tenderneſs for his brothers and relations ; by his juſ- 
tice in governing his ſubjects, and by his generous 
propenſity to do good, and to ferve others, Not- 
withſtanding this difference of character, they gave 
Perſeus the preference; whether the ancient grandeur 
of the Macedonian kings inſpired them with con- 
tempt for a ſtate, whoſe origin was wholly recent, 


and which they had ſeen take birth; or that the 
| Greeks had ſome change in view; or becauſe they 


were pleaſed with having ſome ſupport in him to 
hold the Romans in reſpect. | 

Perſeus (e) was particularly attentive in cultivating 
the amity of the Rhodians, and of ſeparating them 
from the party of Rome. It was from Rhodes that 


Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, went to ſhare the 


Macedonian throne with Perſeus, in marrying him. 
The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as 
could be imagined. Perſeus had furniſhed the mate- 
rials, and gave gold ribbands to every ſoldier and 
ſeaman, who came with Laodice. A ſentence paſſed 
by Rome in favour of the Lycians againſt the people 
of Rhodes, had extremely exaſperated the latter, 


(-) Polyb. Legat. 60, 61, | 
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Perſeus endeavoured to take the advantage of their re- 


ſentment againſt Rome, to attach them to himſelf, _ 
The (/) Romans were not ignorant of the mea- 
ſures taken by Perſeus to bring over the ſtates of Greece 


into his views. Eumenes came expreſly to Rome to 


inform them at large of his proceedings. He was re- 
- Ceived there with all poſſible marks of diſtinction. He 
declared, that beſides his deſire to pay his homage to 


the gods and men, to whom he owed an eftabliſh- 


ment which left him nothing to wiſh, he had under- 


taken this voyage expreſly, to adviſe the ſenate in 
perſon to be upon their guard againſt the enterpriſes 


of Perſeus. That that prince had inherited his fa- 
ther's hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, 


and omitted no preparations for a war, which he be- 


lieved in a manner fallen to him in right of ſucceſſion, 
That the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, ſupplied 
him with the means of raiſing numerous and formi- 
Gable troops; that he had a rich and powerful king- 

dom; that he was himſelf in the flower of his outh, 
full of ardor for military expeditions, to which he had 


been early enured in the ſight, and under the conduct 


of his father, and had ſince much exerciſed himſelf in 
different enterpriſes againſt his neighbours. That he 
was highly conſidered by the cities of Greece and 
Aſia; without ſeeming to have any ſort of merit to 
| ſupport ſuch credit, except his enmity for the Romans, 
That he was upon as good terms with powerful kings, 
That he had eſpouſed the —_— of Seleucus, and 
given his ſiſter in marriage to Pruſias, That he had 
found means to engage the Bceotians in his intereſt, a 


very warlike people, whom his father had never been 


able to bring over; and that, but for the oppoſition 
of a few perſons well affected to the Romans, he had 
certainly renewed the alliance with the Achæan con- 
ſederates. That it was to Perſeus the Ætolians ap- 
plied for aid in their domeſtick troubles, and not to 


(/) An. Mun. 3832, | Before Chrift 172. Liv. I. 42. n 31, 14. 
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the Romans. That ſupported by theſe powerful allies, 
he made ſuch preparations of war himſelf, as put him 
into a condition to diſpenſe with any foreign aid. 

hat he had thirty thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, 
and proviſions for ten years. That beſides his im- 
menſe annual revenues from the mines, he had enough 
to pay ten thouſand foreign troops for a like number 
of years, without reckoning thoſe of his kingdom. 
That he had laid up in his arſenals a ſufficient quan- 
tity of arms to equip three armies as great as that he 
had actually on foot; and that, tho Macedonia ſhould 
be incapable of ſupplying him with troops, Thrace 
was at his devotion, which was an inexhauſtible nur - 
ſery of ſoldiers. Eumenes added, that he advanced 
nothing upon ſimple conjecture, but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts, founded upon the beſt informa- 
tion. For the reſt, ſaid he in concluding, having 
« diſcharged the duty which my regard and gratitude 
« for the Roman people made indiſpenſable, and de- 
<« livered my conſcience, it only remains for me to 
4 implore all the gods and goddeſſes, that they would 
„ inſpire you with ſentiments and meaſures conſiſtent 
« with the glory of your empire, and the preſerva- 
<« tion of your friends and allies, whoſe ſafety de- 
* pends upon yours. 3 

The ſenators were much affected with this diſcourſe. 
Nothing that paſſed in the ſenate, except that king 
Eumenes had ſpoke, was known abroad, or ſuffered 
to take air at firſt ; ſo inviolably were the delibera- 
tions of that auguſt aſſembly kept ſecret. 

The ambaſſadors from king Perfeus had audience 
ſome days after. They found the ſenate highly pre- 
judiced againft their maſter, and what Harpalus, one 


of them ſaid in his ſpeech, enflamed them ſtill more 


againſt him, It was, that Perſeus deſired to be be- 
lieved upon his own word, when he declared he had 
neither done or ſaid any thing that argued an enemy. 
That as for the reſt, if he diſcovered that they were 
obſtinately bent upon a rupture with him, he ſhould 

N „ | know 
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know how to defend himſelf with valour. That the 
fortune and events of war are always hazardous and | 
uncertain, _ | 45 464. 5hÞ l 
The cities of Greece and Aſia, anxious for the ef- 
fect which theſe embaſſies might produce at Rome, 
had alſo ſent deputies thither under different pretexts, 
eſpecially the Rhodians, who ſuſpected that Eumenes 
had joined them in his accuſation againſt Perſeus, and 
were not deceived. In an audience granted them, 
they inveighed violently againſt Eumenes, reproach- 
ing him with having ſtirred up Lycia againſt the 
Rhodians, and of having rendered himſelf more in- 
ſupportable to Aſia, than Antiochus himſelf. This 
diſcourſe was very agreeable to the Aſiatick people. 
who ſecretly favoured Perſeus, but very much diſ- 
pleaſed the ſenate, and had no other effect than to 
make them ſuſpect the Rhodians, and have Eumenes 
In higher conſideration, from this kind of conſpiracy 
Which they ſaw formed againſt him. He was diſmiſs- 
ed in conſequence with the higheſt honours, and great 
reſents. "ye 8 
HFarpalus, (g) having returned into Macedonia with the 
utmoſt diligence, reported to Perſeus, that he had left 
the Romans in a diſpoſition not to defer long a decla- 
ration of war againſt him. The king was not ſorry 
upon that account, believing himſelf in a condition, 
with the great preparations he had made, to ſupport it 
with ſucceſs. He was more particularly glad of a 
rupture with Eumenes, from whom he ſuſpected that 
Rome had been appriſed of his moſt ſecret meaſures, 
and began with declaring againſt him, not by the way 
of arms, but by that of the moſt criminal treachery. 
He diſpatched Evander of Crete, the general of his 
auxiliary forces, with three Macedonians, who had 
already been employed by him upon like occaſions, 
to aſſaſſinate that prince. Perſeus knew that he was 
preparing for a journey to Delphos, and directed his 


g) Liv. I. 4% n. 15, 19. | 
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aſſaſſins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in whoſe 
houſe he had lodged, when he was in that city. They 
lay in ambuſh in a narrow defile, where two men 
could not paſs a-breaſt. When the king came there, 
the aſſaſſins rolled two great ſtones down upon him, 
one of which fell upon his head, and laid him upon 
the earth without ſenſe, and the other wounded him 
confiderably in the ſhoulder ; after which they poured 
an hail of leſſer ſtones upon him. All that were with 
him fled, except one who ſtæyed to aſſiſt him. The 
aſſaſſins, believing the king dead, made off to the top 


of mount Parnaſſus, His officers found him when 
they returned, without motion, and almoſt without 


life. When he came a little to himſelf, he was car- 


| ried to Corinth, and from thence into the iſland of 


Egina, where great care was taken to cure his wounds, 
but with ſo much ſecrecy, that no one was admitted 
into his chamber ; which gave reaſon to believe him 
dead. That report ſpread even to Aſia. Attalus gave 


credit to it too ſoon for a good brother, and con 


upon himſelf already as king, was preparing to eſpouſe 
the widow. Eumenes, at their firſt interview, could. 
not forbear making him ſome gentle reproaches upon 
that head, tho" he had at firſt reſolved to diſſemble his 
ſenſe of his brother's imprudence. 

Perſeus had attempted at the fame time to poiſon- 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a voy- 
age into Macedonia. He was a rich citizen of Brun- 
dufium, who received in his houſe all the Roman ge- 
nerals, foreign lords, and even princes, who paſſed- 
thro” that city. The king put into his hands a very 
ſubtle poiſon, for him to give Eumenes, when he 
ſhould come to his houſe. Rammius did not dare to 
reſuſe this com miſſion, whatever horror he had for it, 
left the King ſhould make a trial of the draught upon 
himſelf; but he ſet out with a full reſolution not to 
execute it. Having been informed that Valerius was 
at Chalcis, upon his return from his embaſly into 
Macedonia, be went to him, diſcovered the whole, 
— . and 
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and attended him to Rome, Valerius alſo carried 
Praxo thither along with him, at whoſe houſe the 
aſſaſſins had lodged in Delphos. When the ſenate had 
heard theſe two witneſſes, after ſuch black attempts, 
they thought it unneceſſary to deliberate longer upon 
declaring war againſt a prince, who made uſe of aſ- 
ſaſſinations and poiſon to rid himſelf of his enemies, 
and proceeded to take due meaſures for the ſucceſs of 
ſo important an enterprize. . 
Two ambaſſadors, who arrived at Rome about the 
ſame time, gave the ſenate great pleaſure. The firſt 
came from Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, the fifth 
of that name. He ſent the fon whom he intended 
for his ſucceſſor, to Rome, to be educated there from 
his carlieft infancy, in the principles of the Romans, 
and to form himſelf in the great art of reigning, by 
the converſation and ſtudy of their great men; and 
he deſired that the Roman people would take him into 
their care and tuition. The young prince was received 
with all the marks of diſtinction that could be ſhewn 
him, and the ſenate cauſed a commodious houſe to be 
provided for him at the expence of the publick. The 
other embaſſy was from the Thracians, who deſired 
to be admitted into the alliance and amity of the 
As ſoon as Eumenes (5) was entirely recovered, he 
repaired to Pergamus, and applied himſelf in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardor excited by 
the new crime of his enemy. The ſenate ſent am- 
baſſadors to compliment him upon the extreme dan- 
ger he had eſcaped, and diſpatched others at the ſam 
time to confirm the kings, their allies, in their anci- 
ent amity with the Roman people. 
They ſent alſo to Perſeus to make their complaints, 
and to demand fatisfaftion. Theſe ambaſſadors ſee- 
ing they could not have audience for many days, ſet 
out in order to return to Rome, The king cauſed 


(9) Liv. b 42. 1. 25, 2. 
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them to be recalled. They repreſented, that by the 
treaty concluded with Philip his father, and after- 
wards renewed with him, it was expreſly ſtipulated, 
that he ſhould not carry the war out of his own king- 
dom, nor attack the Roman people. They then re- 
peated all his contraventions to that treaty, and de- 
manded that reſtitution ſhould be made to the allies 
of all he had taken from them by force. The king 
replied only with rage and reproaches, taxing the Ro- 
mans with avarice and pride, and of treating kings 
with inſupportable haughtineſs, to whom they pretend- 
ed to dictate laws as to their ſlaves. Upon their de- 
manding a politive anſwer, he referred them to the 
next day, when he intended to give it them in writ- 
ing. The ſubſtance of it was, that the treaty con- 
cluded with his father did not affect him. That if 
he had accepted it, it was not becauſe he approved it, 
but becauſe he could do no otherwiſe, not being ſuf- 
ficiently eſtabliſhed upon the throne. That if the 
Romans were for entering into a new treaty, and 
would propoſe reaſonable conditions, he ſhould conſult 
what it was neceſſary for him to do. The king, af- 
ter having delivered this writing, withdrew immedi- 
ately ; and the ambaſſadors declared, that the Roman 
people renounced his alliance and amity. The king 
returned in great wrath, and told them in a menacing 
tone, that they ſhould take care to quit his kingdom 
in three days. At their return to Rome they report- 
ed the reſult of their embaſly ; and added, that they 
had obſerved in all the cities of Macedonia thro' which 
they paſſed, that great preparations were making for 
war 


The ambaſſadors, that had been ſent to the kings 
their allies, reported that they found Eumenes in Aſia, 
Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well in- 
clined to the Roman people, and ready to do every 
thing that ſhould be deſired of them. The ſenate 
would not grant audience to the ambaſſadors of Gen- 
tius, king of Illyria, who was accuſed of holding in- 
1 Fs | telligence 
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telligence with Perſeus; and referred hearing thoſe 
from the Rhodians, who had alſo rendered themſelves 


ſuſpected, till the new confuls entered upon their of- 
fice, However, not to loſe time, orders were given 
for fitting out a fleet of fifty gallies, to fail as ſoon 
as poſſible: for Macedonia, which was executed with- 


out delay. | 


P. Licinius Craſſus and C. Caſſius Longinus were 
elected conſuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Lici- 
—_ Bars | 


Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 1 


Cities as well of Europe as Aſia, had their eyes fixed 
upon the two great powers upon the point of enter- 
ing into a war. 
1 8 was animated with an ancient hatred a- 
inſt Perſeus, and ſtill more by the new crime, 


which had almoſt coſt him his life, in his voyage to 


Delphos. | 
Pruſias, king of Bithynia, had reſolved to ſtand 

neuter, and wait the event. He flattered himſelf, 

that the Romans would not inſiſt upon his taking up 


arms againſt his wife's brother, and hoped if Perſeus 


were victorious, that prince would eaſily .acquieſce in 
his neutrality at the requeſt of his ſiſter. ww” 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, belides having pro- 
miſed to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in 
war or peace, to the party Eumenes eſpouſed, after 
having contracted an affinity with him, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a deſign to poſſeſs himſelf of 
Egypt, relyirig upon the weakneſs of the king's youth, 
and the indolence and cowardice of thoſe who had 


the care of his perſon and affairs. He imagined, that 


he had found a plauſible pretext for making war up- 
on that prince, by diſputing Cœlo- Syria with him; 


and that the Romans employed in the war with Ma- 


cedonia, would not obſtruct his ambitious deſigns. 
He had however declared to the ſenate by his am- 


baſladors, that they might diſpoſe of all bis forces, 


and 
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and had repeated the ſame promiſe to the ambaſſadors 
Romans had ſent to him. A | 
Ptolemy, thro* his tender age, was incapable to 
reſolve for himſelf, His guardians made preparations 
for the war with Antiochus, in defence of Cœlo-Syria, 
and promiſed to contribute every thing in their power 
to the aid of the Romans in the Macedonian war. 
Maſiniſſa ſupplied the Romans with corn, troops 
and elephants, and intended to ſend his ſon Miſage- 
nes to join them. His plan and political motives were 
the effect of his deſire to poſſeſs himſelf of the Car- 


thaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, he 


conceived it impoſſible to execute that project, be- 
cauſe they would never ſuffer him to ruin the Car- 
thaginians entirely; in which caſe he ſhould continue 
in his preſent condition. If on the contrary, the Ro- 
man power, which alone prevented him out of policy 


from extending his conqueſts, and at that time ſup- 


ported Carthage, ſhould happen to be reduced, he 
expected in conſequence to make himſelf maſter of all 


Africa. 


Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered him- 
ſelf much ſuſpected by the Romans, without know- 
ing, however which party he ſhould chooſe ; and it 
ſeemed that if he adhered to either, it would be ra- 
ther out of caprice and by chance, than from any fixed 
plan or 1. 5 project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryſz, he 
had declared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the diſpoſition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the ſtates and free 
Cities, the populace were univerſally inclined in favour 
of Perſeus and the Macedonians. The opinions of 
the perſons in authority amongſt thoſe people were 


divided into three claſſes. Some of them abandoned 


themſelves fo abjectly to the Romans, that by their 
blind devotion to them they loſt all credit and repu- 


tation with their citizens; and of theſe, few con- 


cerned themſelves about the juſtice of the Roman go- 
iy I vern- 
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= vernment; moſt of them having no views but ta Man 
their private intereſt, convinced that their power in ſer 
their cities would ſubſiſt in proportion to the ſervices gi 
they ſhould render the Romans. T he ſecond claſs wl 
was of thoſe, who gave entirely into the king's mea- ſel 


| ſures; ſome, becauſe their debts and the bad eſtate of 
their affairs made them deſire a change; others, becauſe bu 
the pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon A ar 
which Perſeus valued himſelf, agreed beſt with their cc 


| own little pride and vanity. A third claſs, which te 
| were the moſt prudent and judicious, if it were ab- in 
ſolutely neceſſary to take either part, would have pre- tl 

ferred the Romans to the king's ; but had it been left | 
to their choice, they would have been beſt ſatisfied, that d 


neither of the parties ſhould become too powerful by 
reducing the other; and preſerving a kind of equality | 
and balance, ſhould always continue in peace: becauſe 
then, one of them, by taking the weaker ſtates un- 
der its protection, whenever the other ſhould attempt 
to oppreſs them, would render the condition of them 
all more happy and ſecure. In this kind of indeter- 
minate neutrality they ſaw, as from a place of ſafety, 
the battles and dangers of thoſe who had engaged in 
either party. 
The Romans after having, according to their lau- 
dable cuſtom, diſcharged all the duties of religion, 
offered ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices to the gods, and 
made vows for the happy ſucceſs of the enterprize they 
had been ſo long preparing for, declared war in form 
againſt Perſeus, king of Macedonia, except he made 
immediate ſatisfaction in regard to the ſeveral griey- 
ances already more than once explained to him. 
At the ſame time arrived ambaſſadors from him, 
who, ſaid, that the king their maſter was much amazed 
At their having made troops enter Macedonia, and that 
he was ready to give the ſenate all the ſatisfaction in 
his power. As it, was known that Perſeus ſought only 
"to gain time, they were anſwered, that the conſul 
Licinius would be ſoon in Macedonia with his army 
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land that if the king deſired peace in earneſt, he might 


ſend his ambaſſadors to him, , but that he need not 
give himſelf the trouble of ſending any more to Italy, 


where they would not be received; and for them- 


ſelves, they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans (i) omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of their arms, They diſpatched 
ambaſſadors on all ſides to their allies, to animate and 
confirm thoſe who perſiſted to adhere to them, to de- 
termine ſuch as were fluctuating and uncertain, and to 


intimidate thoſe who appeared inclined to break with 


them. | 

Whilſt they were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, ambaſſa- 
dors arrived there from Perſeus, who had orders to 
addreſs themſelves to Marcius, one of the Roman am- 


3 baſſadors, to remind him of the ancient ties of friend- 


ſhip his father had contracted with king Philip, and 
to demand an interview between him and their maſter, 


Z Marcius anſwered, that his father had often ſpoke of 


king Philip's friendſhip and hoſpitality, and appointed 
a place near the river Peneus for the interview. They 
went thither ſome days after, The king had a great 
train, and was ſurrounded with a crowd of great lords 
and guards, The ambaſſadors were no leſs attended; 
many of the citizens of Lariſſa, and of the deputies 
from other ſtates, who had repaired thither, making 
it a duty to go with them, well pleaſed with that oc- 
caſion of carrying home what they ſhould ſee and 
hear, They had beſides a curiolity to be prefent at 
an interview between a great king and the ambaſſadors 
of the moſt powerful people in the world. 
Aſter ſome difficulties which aroſe about the cere- 
monial, and were ſoon removed in favour of the Ro- 
mans, who had the precedency, they began to confer, 
Their meeting was highly reſpectful on both ſides, 
They did not treat ack other like enemies, but ra- 
ther as friends bound in the ſacred ties of hoſpitality. 
Marcius, who ſpoke firſt, began by excuſing himſelf 
(#) Liv. I. 42+ n. 37. 44+ Polyb. Legat. 63. * 
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„ merit complaint and remonſtrance, they take up 
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for the unhappy neceſſity he was under of reproaching 
a prince, for whom he had the higheſt conſideration. i 
He afterwards expatiated upon all the cauſes of com- the 
plaint the Roman people had againſt him, and his va- Wed a 
rious infractions of treaty. with them. He inſiſted dem 
very much on his attempt upon Eumenes, and con- to! 
cluded with profeſſing, that he ſhould be very glad the of c 
king would ſupply him with good reaſons for his con- bec 
duct, and thereby enable him to plead his cauſe, and 


Juſtify him before the ſenate. 4 ſeu: 


_ Perſeus, after having touched lightly upon the af- am 
fair of Eumenes, which he ſeemed aſtoniſhed, that any tak 
one ſhould preſume: to impute to him without any hir 
proof rather than to ſo many others of that prince's ter 
enemies, entered into a long diſcourſe, and replied, RF 
in the beſt manner poflible, to the ſeveral heads of the MM va 
accuſation againſt him. Of this I am aſſured, m 
* ſaid he in concluding, that my conſcience does not th 
** reproach me with having committed any fault T 
& knowingly, and with premeditated deſign, againſt th 
the Romans; and if I have done any thing un- ea 
„% warily, apprized as I now am, it is in my power tt 

ei 
T: 
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*© to amend it, I have certainly acted nothing to 
* deſerve the implacable enmity with which I am 


s purſued, as guilty of the blackeſt and moſt enor- 


„ mous crimes, and neither to be expiated nor for- 
% given, It muſt be without foundation, that the 
&© clemency and wiſdom of the Roman people is uni- 
<6 verſally extolled, if for ſuch flight cauſes, as ſcarce 


arms and make war upon kings in alliance with 

& them.” / | 
The reſult of this conference was, that Perſeus 

ſhould ſend new ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to try 
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F Coaſcius mihi ſum, nibil me 
ſcientem deliquiſſe; & ſi quid fe- 
cerim imprudentia lapſus, corrige 
me & emendari caſtigatione 

poſſe. Nihil certe inſanabile, nec 


quod bello & armis perſequeudum 


eſſe cenſeatis, commiſi: aut fruſtra 
cle mentiæ gravitatiſque ve ſtræ fama 
vulgata per gentes eſt, ſi talibus de 
cauſis, quæ vix querela & expoſtu- 


latione dignæ ſunt, arma capitis, 


& regibus ſociis bella infertis. 11 
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ching 


Il poſſible means to prevent a rupture and open war- 
tion. This was a ſnare laid by the artful commiſſioner for 
-om- the king's inadvertency, and to gain time. He feign- 
5 Ya- ed at firſt great difficulties in comply ing with the truce 


iſtcd Mdemanded by Perſeus, for time to fend his ambaſſadors 
con- Ito Rome, and ſeemed at laſt to give into it only out 
the of conſideration for the king. The true reaſon was, 


on- becauſe the Romans had not yet either troops or gene- 


r 


and ral in a condition to act; whereas on the fide of Per- 
ſeus every thing was ready; and if he had not been 
af amuſed by the vain hope of a peace, he might have 
Ny taken the advantage of a conjuncture ſo favourable for 
ny WF himſelf, and fo contrary to his enemies, to have en- 
es IF tered upon action. | 
d, Atſter this interview the Roman ambaſſadors ad- 
he vanced into Bœotia, where there had been great com- 
d, WM motions; ſome declaring for Perſeus, and others for 
ot the Romans; but at length the latter party prevailed, 
lt The Thebans, and the other people of Boeotia by 
ſt their example, made an alliance with the Romans; 


each by their own deputies, and not by the conſent of 
the whole body of the nation according to ancient 
9 X cuſtom, In this manner the Bœotians, from having 
1 raſhly engaged in the party of Perſeus, after having 
formed thro' a long courſe of time a republick, which 
; on ſeveral occaſions had preſerved itſelf from the great- 
ö eſt dangers, ſaw themſelves ſeparated and governed by 
as many councils, as there were cities in the province; 
all of which in the ſequel remained independent of 
each other, and formed no longer one united league as 
at firſt. And this was an effect of the Roman poli- 
cy, which divided them, to make them weak; well 
knowing, that it was much eaſier to bring them into 
their meaſures, and ſubject them, by that means, than 
if their union ſubſiſted. No other cities in Bœotia, 
except Coronæa and Haliartus, perſiſted in the alliance 
with Perſeus. | | 
From Bceotia the commiſſioners went into Pelopon- 
neſus. The aſſembly of the Achzan league was fi _ 
: 0 J mon 
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moned to Argos. They demanded only a thouſand 
men, to gariſon Chalcis, till the Roman army ſhould 
enter Greece; which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately,' Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 


the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the begin- 


ning of the winter. r 
About the ſame time Rome ſent (+) new commiſ- 
fioners into the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to 
exhort them to ſend powerful aid into the held againſt 
Perſeus. The Rhodians fignalized themſelves upon 
this occaſion, Hegeſilochus, who was at that time 


Prytanis, (the principal magiſtrate was ſo called) had 


"= 
* 


prepared the people, by repreſenting to them, that it was 
neceſſary to efface by actions, and not by words only, 


the bad impreſſions, with which Eumenes had endea- 
voured to inſpire the Romans in regard to their fide- 
lity. So that upon the arrival of the ambaſſadors, 
they ſhewed them a fleet of forty ſhips entirely equip- 
ped, and ready to fail upon the firſt orders. This 
agreeable ſurprize was highly pleaſing to the Romans, 
who returned from thence exceedingly ſatisfied with ſo 


1 a zeal, which had prevented their de- 


man "ray | EE. 3 
Perſeus, in conſequence of his interview with Mar- 
eius, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to treat there upon 
what had been propoſed in that conference. He diſ- 
atched other ambaſſadors with letters for Rhodes and 
yzantium, in which he explained what had paſſed in 
the interview, and deduced at large the reaſons upon 
Which his conduct was founded, He exhorted the 
Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to wait 
as ſpectators only till they ſaw what reſolutions the 


Romans would take. ** If, contrary to the treaties 


* ſubliſting between us, they attack me, you will be, 
% faid he, the mediators between the two nations. 
All the world is intereſted in their continuing to 
„live in peace, and it behoves none more than you 
to endeayour their reconciliation, Defenders not 
* (4) Lit, l. 4a. u. 45+ 48 Polyb. Legat. 64.68. 
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cc only of your own, but the liberty of all Greece, 
& the more zeal and ardour you have for ſo great a 
„good, the more ought you to be upon your guard 
„ againſt whomſoever ſhould attempt to inſpire you 
«© with different ſentiments. You cannot but know, 
& that the certain means * to reduce Greece into ſla- 
very, is to make it dependent upon one people only, 
“ without leaving it any other to have recourſe to.“ 
The ambaſſadors were received with great reſpect; 
but were anſwered, That in caſe of war, the king 
was deſired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to 
demand any thing of them, in prejudice to the alliance 
they had made with the Romans. The ſame ambaſ- 
ſadors went alſo into Bœotia, where they had almoſt 
as little reaſon to be ſatisfied ;- only a few ſmall (/) ci- 
ties ſeparating from the I hebans to embrace the king's 
* Morcius and Atilius at their return to Rome report- 
ed to the ſenate the ſucceſs of their commiſſion, 'T hey 
dwelt particularly upon. the addreſs of their ſtratagem 
to deceive Perſeus by granting him a truce, which 
prevented him from beginning -the war immediately 
with advantage, as he might have done, and gave the 
Romans time to complete their preparations, and to 
take the field. They did not forget their ſucceſs in 
diflolving the general aſſembly of the Bceotians, to 
prevent their uniting with Macedonia by common 


conſent. i 


| The greateſt part of the ſenate expreſſed great ſatiſ- 
faction in ſo wiſe a conduct, which argued profound 


policy, and uncommon dexterity in negotiation, - But 


the old ſenators, who had imbibed other -principles, 
and perſevered in their ancient maxims, faid, they did 


vot ſee the Roman character ſuſtained in ſuch dealing. 


That their anceſtors, relying more upon true valour 


chan fraud, uſed to make war openly, and not in diſ- 


Cum exterorum id intereſſe, opibus excellant, quæ ſerva ?tque 
tum pr2cipue Rhodiorum, quo plus obnoxia fore, fi nul'ug alio fit quem 
inter alias Civitates dignitate atque ad Romanos teſpectus. Liv. 
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iſe and under cover; that ſuch unworthy artifices Ml 
— the Carthaginians and Grecians, with whom 
it was more-glorious to deceive an enemy, than con- 
him with open force. That indeed ſtratagem 
. in the moment of action, ſeemed to ſuc- 
ceed better than valour; but that a victory, obtained 
vigorouſly in a battle, where the force of the troops on 
each ſide was tried as near as poſſible, and which the 
enemy could not aſcribe either to chance or cunning, | 
was of a much more laſting effect, becauſe it left a 
ſtrong conviction of the victor's ſuperior force and 
bravery. 5 + bet 
Notwithſtanding theſe remonſtrances of the ancient 
ſenators, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of | 
policy, that part of the ſenate, which preferred the 
uſeful to the honourable, were much the majority up- | 
on this occaſion, and the conduct of the two commiſ- 
ſioners was approved. Marcius was ſent again with 
ſome gallies into Greece, to regulate affairs as he 
ſhould think moſt conſiſtent with the ſervice of the | 
Publick ; and Attilius into Theſſaly, to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Lariſſa; leſt upon the expiration of the truce, 
Perſeus ſhould make. himſelf maſter of that important 
place, the capital of the country. Lentulus was alf 
ſent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Bœotia. 8 
Tho' the war with Perſeus was reſolved at Rome, 
the ſenate gave audience to his ambaſſadors. They 
repeated the ſame things, which had been ſaid in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to juſtify 
their maſter principally upon the attempt he was at- 
cuſed of having made on the perſon of Eumenes. 


They were heard with little or no attention, and the 


ſenate ordered them, and all the Macedonians at Rome, 
to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days. | 
The conſul Licinius, who was to command in Mace- | 
donia, had orders to march as ſoon as poſſible with his 
army. The prætor Lucretius, who had the command 
of the fleet, ſet out with five and forty gallies from 


Cephalonia, and arrived in five days at Naples, where I . 


he was to wait for the land- forces. SRET. 
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2 conſul Licinius and king Perſeus take the field. They 
both encamp near the river Peneus, at ſome diſta ce from 
each other. Fight of the horſe, in which Perſeus has 
| conſiderably the advantage, and makes an ill uſe of it. 
He endeavours to make a peace, but ineffeftually, + 
The armies on bath ſides go into winter quarters. 


"HE conſul Licinius, after baving offered his vows' 
to the gods in the capitol, ſet out from“ Rome, 
yvered with a coat of arms, according to the cuſtom, 
The departure of the conſuls, ſays Livy, was always 


attended with great ſolemnity, and an incredible con- 


courſe of the people, eſpecially upon an important war, 


Wand againſt a powerful enemy. Beſides the intereſt 
every particular might have in the glory of the conful, 

the citizens were induced to throng about him, out of 
a curioſity to ſee the general, to whoſe prudence and 


valour the fate of the republick was confided. A 
thouſand anxious thoughts preſented themſelves at that 
time to their minds upon the events of the war, which 


are always precarious and uncertain. They remem- 
bered the defeats which had happened thro* the bad 
conduct and temerity, and the victories for which they 
vere indebted to the wiſdom and courage, of their 
generals. What mortal, ſaid they, can know the 


* fate of a conſul at his departure ; whether we ſhall 
** ſee him with his victorious army return in triumph 


* to the capitol, from whence he ſets out, after hav- 
Pitol, 


ing offered up his prayers to the gods, or whether 
the enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow ?”? 
The ancient glory of the Macedonians ; that of Philip, 
who had made himſelf famous by his wars, and parti- 
cularly by that againſt the Romans, added very much 
to the reputation of Perſeus ; and every body knew, 
that from his ſucceſſion to the crown a war had been 


expected from him. Full of ſuch thoughts, the citi- 


© Ann. Mund. 3833. Bef. Chriſt 371, 
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zens conducted the conſul out of the city. C. Clau- 
dius and Q. Mutius, who had both been conſuls, did 
not think it below them to ſerve in his army in qua- 
lity of military tribunes, (or as colonels or brigadiers) 
and went with him; as did P. Lentulus and the two 
Manlii Acidini. The conſul repaired in their com- 
pany to Brunduſium, which was the rendezvous of 
the army, and paſſing the ſea with all his troops, ar- 
rived at W in the * of * * 
ans. 
HEHE; ſome 1 "WY upon the 5 rn of his 
ambaſſadors from Rome, and their aſſuring him, that 
there remained no hope of peace, held a great coun- 
cil, in which opinions were different. Some thought 
it neceſſary for him either to pay tribute, if required, 
or give up a part of his dominipns, if the Romans in- 
ſiſted upon it; in a word, to ſuffer every thing ſup- 
portable for the ſake of peace, rather than expoſe his 
_ and kingdom to the danger of entire deſtruction. 
That if a part of his kingdom was left him, time and 
chance might produce favourable conjunctures, to put 
him in a condition not only to recover all he had loſt, 
but to render him formidable to those, who at preſent 
made Macedonia tremble. | 
The greater number were of a quite different o opi- 
nion. They inſiſted, that by making ceſſion of a part, 
he muſt determine to loſe all his kingdom, That it 
- was neither money nor lands that incited the ambition 
of the Romans, but univerſal Empire. That they 
knew the greateſt kingdoms and moſt powerful em- 
pires were ſubject to frequent revolutions, I hat they 
had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, without tak- 
ing poſleſfion of its territories ;  contenting themſelves 
with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood of Ma- 
ſiniſſa. That they had driven 1 and his ſon 
beyond mount Taurus. That there was no kingdom 
but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or make head a- 
gainſt, the Romans. I hat prudence required Perſeus, 


whilſt he was till maſter of it, ſeriouſly to 2 
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with himſelf, whether by making the Romans ſome- 


times ans contellliis, and ſometimes another, he was” 


reſolved to ſee himſelf deprived of all power, "expelled 
from his dominions, and obliged to aſk, as a favour of 


the Romans, permiſſion to retire and confine himſelf 


in Samothracia, or ſome other iſland, there to paſs'the 
reſt of his days in contempt and mitery, with the 
mortification of erf his ger ry and empire; or 

whether he would e to hazard in arms all the 
dangers of the war in defenſe of his fortunes and dig- 
nity, as became a man of courage; and in caſe of be- 
ing victorious, have the glory of delivering the uni- 
verſe from the Roman yoke. That it would be no 
more a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece, 
than it had been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. Be- 
ſides, was it conſiſtent for Perſeus, aſter having op- 
poſed his brother with all his efforts, when he m— 
tempted to uſurp his crown, to reſign it meanly 
ſtrangers, that endeavoured to wrelt it out © his 
hands? That in fine, all the world agreed, that there 
was nothing more inglorious than to give up empire 
without reſiſtance, nor more laudable than to have 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to preſerve it.. 
This — was held at Pella, the ancient capital: 
of Macedonia. Since yon thint it ſo neceſſary; ſaid the 
king, let us make war then with the! help of the (gods: 
He gave orders at the fame time to his generals to aß- 
ſemble all their troops at Citium, whither he went 
ſoon after himſelf, with all the Lords of his court; and 
his regiments of guards, aſter having offered a ſacrifice 
of an hecatomb, or an hundred oxen, to Minerva Al- 
cidema. He wound the whole army aſſembled there. 
It amounted, including the foreign troops, to thirty 
nine thouſand foot, of whom almoſt half compoſed 
the phalanx, and four thouſand horſe. It was agreed, 
that ſince the army Alexander the Great led into Aſia, 
e one ſo nume 
n. 


E. 
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It was twenty fix years 
with the Romans, and — aha that time Mace - 
donia had remained in tranquillity, and without any 


conſiderable war, there were in it great numbers of 


youth capable of bearing arms, who had already began 


to exerciſe and forra themſelves in the wars Macedo- 
inſt the Thracians their neigh- 


nia had ſupported agai 
bours. Philip, beſides, and Perſeus after him, had long 


before formed the deſign of undertaking a war with 
the Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we 
_ of, every thing was ready for beginning it. 


Perſeus, before he took the field, thought it neceſſary 


to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne there- 
fore, and from thence having his two ſons on each 
ſide of him, ſpoke to them with great force. He be- 
gan with a long recital of all the injuries the Romans 
had committed with regard to his father, which had 
induced him to reſolve to take up arms againſt them ; 
— that deſign a ſudden death had prevented him from 
in execution. He added, that preſently after 
— death of Philip, the Romans had ſent een 
to him, and at the ſame time marched 
Greece to take poſſeſfon of the ſtrongeſt places. That 
aſterwards, in order to gain time, they had amuſed 
kim during all the winter with deceitful interviews, 
and a pretended truce, under the ſpecious pretext of 
negotiating 2 reconciliation, He compared the con- 
ful's army, which was actually on its march, with 
that of the Macedonians. ; which in his ſenſe was 
much ſuperior to the other, not only in the number 
and valour of the troops, but in ammunition and pro- 
viſions of war, laid up with infinite care during a 
number of years. It remains therefore, Ma- 
cedonians, ad he in concluding, only to act with 
© the ſame courage your anceſtors ſhewed, when 
having triumphed over all Europe, they croſſed in- 
& — and ſet no other bounds to their conqueſts, 
<< than thoſe of the univerſe, You are not now to 
carry your arms to the extremities of the Eaſt, but 


ſince Philip had made peace 
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% to defend your ſelves in the poſſeſſion of the king; 
«© dom of Macedonia. When the Romans attack d 
&© my father, they cover'd that unjuſt war with the 
ce falſe pretence of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient liberty 
4 of Greece; the preſent they undertake without 
& any diſguiſe, to reduce and enſlave Macedonia. 
6 That haughty people cannot bear, that the Roman 
© empire ſhould have any king for its neighbour, nor 
«© that any warlike nation ſhould have arms for their 
“ defenſe. For you may be affured, if you refuſe to 
&« make war, and will ſubmit to the orders of thoſg 
2 inſulting maſters, that you muſt reſolve to deliver 

* up your arms with your king and his kingdom to 

them. 

=o theſe words the whole army, which had expreſs-· 
ed no immoderate applauſe for the reſt of his diſcourſe, 
raiſed cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the 
king to entertain the beſt hopes, and demanding ear- 
neſtly to be led againſt the enemy. 

Perſeus then gave audience to the ambaſſadots from 
the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him mo- 
_ and proviſions for the occaſions of the army, each 
according to their power. The king thanked: them 
in the kindeſt manner, but did not accept their offers; 
giving for his reaſon, that the army was abundantly 
provided with all things neceſſary. He only demand- 
ed carriages for the battering-rams, catapultæ, and 
other machines of war. 

The two armies were now in motion, That of 
the Macedonians, after ſome days march, arrived at 
Sycurium, a city ſituated at the foot of mount Oeta; 
the conſul's was at Gomphi in Theſſaly, after havi 
ſurmounted the moſt incredible difficulties in ways a 
defiles almoſt impracticable. I he Romans themſelves 
confeſſed, that had the enemy defended: thoſe paſſes, 
they might eaſily have deſtroyed their whole army in 


them. Fhe conful advanced: within three miles of the 


country called Tripolis, and encamp'd 1287 the pr 
of the river Peneus. 
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At the ſame time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with 


his brothers Attalus and Athenzus: Phileterus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergamus for the defenſe of the 


Eumenes and Attalus joined the conſul with 


country 
Pour thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. They had 


left Athenzus with two thouſand foot at Chalcis, to 


reinforce the garriſon of that important place. The 
allies ſent alſo other troops, tho in numbers ſufficiently 


inconſiderable, and ſome gallies. Perſeus, in the mean 
time, ' ſent out ſeveral detachments to ravage the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Pherz, in hopes, that if 
the conſul ſhould quit his camp, and march to the aid 


of the cities in his alliance, that he might ſurprize and 
attack him to advantage; but he was diſappointed, 


arid obliged to content himſelf with diſtributing the 
booty- he had made amongſt his ſoldiers, which was 


very conſiderable, and conſiſted principally in cattle of 


all forts. 1 ie, 
The conſul and king held each of them a council 


at the ſame time, in order to reſolve in what manner 
to begin the war. The king, highly proud of having 
been ſuffered to ravage the territories of the Pheræans 
without oppoſition, thought it adviſeable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loſs of time. 
The Romans judged rightly, that their ſlowneſs and 
delays would diſcredit them very much with their 
allies, and reproached themſelves with not having 
defended the people of Pheræ. Whilſt they were 


_ conſulting upon the meaſures it was neceſlary to take, 


(Eumenes and Attalus being preſent) a courier came in 
upon the ſpur, and informed them the enemy were 
very near with a numerous army, The ſignal was 
immediately given for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms, and an hundred horſe detached, with as many 
of the light armed foot, to take a view of the ene- 
my. Perſeus, at ten in the morning, finding himſelf 
no farther from the Roman camp than a ſmall half 
league, made his foot halt, and advanced with his 


horſe and light armed ſoldiers, He had ſcarce marched | 


a quarter 
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a quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of the 
enemy, againſt which he ſent a ſmall detachment of 
horſe, ſupported by ſome light- armed troops. As the 
two detachments were very near equal in number, 
and neither ſide ſent any freſh troops to their aid, the 
Skirmiſh ended without its being poſſible to ſay which 
ſide was victorious. Perſeus marched back his troops 
to Sycurium, | * "LY 
The next day at the ſame hour, Perſeus advanced 
with all his troops to the ſame place. They were 
followed by chariots laden with water, for there was 
none to be found within ſix leagues of the place, the 
way was very duſty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immediately, which would have in- 
commoded them exceedingly, The Romans keeping 
cloſe in their camp, and having withdrawn their ad- 
vanced guards within their entrenchments, the king's 
troops returned to their camp, They did the ſame 
ſeveral days, in hopes the Romans would not fail to. 
detach their cavalry to attack their rear- guard; and 
when they had drawn them on far enough from their 
camp, and the battle was began, that they might face. 
about. As the king's horſe and light-armed foot were 
very much ſuperior to thoſe of the Romans, they aſſured 
themſelves it would be no difficulty to defeat them. 
The firſt deſign not ſucceeding, the king encamped 


nearer the enemy, within little more than two leagues 
of them. At break of day, having drawn up his infan- 


try in the ſame place as he had done the two preced- 
ing days, about a thouſand paces from the enemy, he 
advanced at the head of his cavalry, and light-armed 
foot towards the camp of the Romans. The duſt, 
which flew nearer than uſual, and was raiſed by a 
greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, and 
the firſt who brought the news, could ſcarce find be- 
lief that the enemy was ſo near, becauſe for ſeveral 
days before they had not appeared till ten in the 
morning, and the ſun at that time was juſt riſing. 
But when it was confirmed by the cries of many, who 

C3 ran 
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ran in crowds from the gates, there was no longer any 
room to doubt it, and the camp was in very great 
confuſion. All the officers repaired with the utmoſt 
haſte to the general's tent, as the ſoldiers did each to 
his own. The negligence of the conſul, ſo ill informed 
in the motions of an enemy, whoſe nearneſs to him 
ought to have kept him perpetually upon his guard, 
ves us no great idea of his ability. 
Perſeus had drawn up his troops at leſs than five 
hundred paces from the conſul's intrenchments. Co- 
tys, king of the Odryſæ in Thrace, commanded the 
left with the horſe of his nation; the light-armed 
troops were diftributed in the intervals of the front 
rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horſe formed the 
right wing. At the extremity of each wing the 
king's horſe and thoſe of the auxiliaries were poſted, 
The king kept the centre with the horſe that — 
attended his perſon; before whom were placed the 
Alingers and archers, to about four hundred in number. 
The conſul having drawn up his foot in battle-array 
within his camp, detached only his cavalry and light- 
armed troops, who had orders to form a line in the front 
of his entrenchments. The right wing, which conſiſted 
of all the Italian horſe, was commanded by C. Lici- 
nius Craſſus, the conſul's brother; the left, compoſed 
of the horſe of the Grecian allies, by M. Valerius 
Levinus ; both intermingled with the light-armed 
troops. Q. Mucius was poſted in the centre, with a 
ſelect body of horſe ; two hundred Gallick horſe, and 
three hundred of Eumenes's troops, were drawn up 
in his front. Four hundred Theffalian horſe were 
moe a little beyond the left wing, as a reſerved body. 
ing Eumenes, and his brother Attalus with their 
troops, were poſted in the ſpace between the entrench- 
ments and the rear ranks, 
This was only an engagement of n which 
was almoſt equal on both ſides, and might amount to 
about ſour thouſand on each, without including the 
light· armed troops. T he action began by the _ 
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Þ and miffive weapons, which were pofted in front ; but 


that was only the prelude. The Thracians, like 


wild beaſts long ſhut up, and thereby the more furi- 


ous, threw themſelves firft upon the right wing of the 
Romans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they 
were, could not ſupport ſo rude and violent a'charge. 
The light-armed foot, whom the Thracians had a- 
mongſt them, beat down the lances of the enemy with 
their ſwords, ſometimes cuting the legs 'of the horſes, 
and ſometimes wounding them in their flanks, Per- 
ſeus, who attacked the centre of the enemy, foon 
put the Greeks into diſorder; and as they were vi- 


gorouſly purſued in their flight, the Theſſalian horſe, 


which, at a ſmall diſtance from the left wing, form- 
ed a body of reſerve, and in the beginning of the ac- 
tion had been only ſpectators of the battle, was of great 
ſervice, when that wing gave way, For thoſe horſe, 


retiring gently and in good order, after having joined 


the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a ſafe retreat 
between their ranks to thoſe who fled and were diſ- 
perſed ; and when they ſaw the enemy was not warn 
in their purſuit, were ſo bold as to advance to ſuſtain 
and encourage their own party. As this body of 
Horſe marched in good order, and always kept their 
ranks, the king's cavalry, who had broke in the 
purſuit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to 
come to blows with them. 2 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 


of the cavalry, that the king might not loſe ſo fa- 


vourable an opportunity of completing the glory of 
the day, by vigorouſly puſhing the enemy, and charg- 
ing them in their entrenchments, brought on the 
Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and with- 
out orders. It appeared indeed, that had the king 
made the leaſt effort, he might have rendered his vic- 


tory complete ; and in the preſent ardour of his troops, 


and terror into which they had thrown the Romans, 


the latter muſt have been entirely defeated. Whilſt 


he was deliberating with himſelf, between hope and 
084 fear, 
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fear, upon what he ſhould reſolve, Evander * of Crete, 
in whom he repoſed great confidence, upon ſeeing the 
phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perſeus, and ear- 
neſtly beg'd of him not to abandon himſelf to his 
preſent ſucceſs, nor engage raſhly in a new action, 
that was not neceſſary, and wherein he hazarded 


every thing. He repreſented to him, that if he con- 
tinued quiet, and contented himſelf with the preſent 
advan tage, he would either obtain honourable condi- 
tions of peace; or if he ſhould chooſe to continue 
the war, his firſt ſucceſs would infallibly determine 
thoſe, who till then had remained neuter, to declare 

in his favour. The king was already inclined to 
follow that opinion; wherefore having praiſed the 

counſel and zeal of Evander, he cauſed the retreat to 


be ſounded for his horſe, and ordered his foot to re- 
turn into the camp. 8 | 1 

The Romans loſt two thouſand of their light · armed 
infantry, at leaſt, in this battle, and had two hundred 
of their horſe killed, and as many taken priſoners. 
On the other ſide only twenty of their cavalry, and 
forty foot ſoldiers were left upon the place. The 
victors returned into their camp with great joy: eſpe- 
cially the Thracians, who with ſongs of triumph car- 
tied the heads of thoſe they had killed upon the end 
of their pikes: it was to them Perſeus was principally 


indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the con- 


trary, in profound ſorrow kept a mournful filence, 
and filled with terror, expected every moment, that 
the enemy would come and attack them in their camp. 
Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other ſide of the Peneus, in or- 
der that the river might ſerve as an additional forti- 
ficat ion for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panick. The conſul was averſe to taking that ſtep, 
Which, as an open profeſſion of fear, was highly diſ- 
honourable to himſelf and his army; but however, 


» Perſeut made fe of bin in the intended ofſeffination of Fumenes. 
being 
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being convinced by reaſon, he yielded to neceſſity, 
paſſed with his troops by the favour of the night, and 
encamped on the other bank of the river. | 5 

Perſeus advanced the next day to attack the ene- 
my, and to give them battle, but it was then too 


late; he found their camp abandoned. When he ſaw 
them entrenched on the other ſide of the river, he 
perceived the enormous error he had committed the 
day before, in not purſuing them immediately upon 
their defeat; but he confeſſed it a ſtill greater fault 
to have continued quiet and inactive during the night. 
For without puting the reſt of his army in motion, 
if he had only detached his light- armed troops againſt 
the enemy, during their confuſion and diſorder in paſs- 
3 ng the river, he might without difficulty have cut 
off at leaſt part of their army. 30 


We ſee here, in a ſenſible example, to what cauſes 
revolutions of ſtates, and the fall of the greateſt em- 
pires, owe their being. There is no reader but muſt 


have been ſurprized at ſeeing Perſeus ſtop ſhort in a 
deciſive moment, and let flip an almoſt certain occa- 
ſion of defeating his enemy: it requires no great 
capacity or penetration to diſtinguiſh ſo groſs a fault. 


But how came it to paſs, that Perſeus, who wanted 
neither judgment nor experience, {ſhould be ſo much 


| miltaken ? A notion is ſuggeſted to him by a man he 


confides in. It is weak, raſh, and abſurd. But God, 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the de- 
ſtruction of the kingdom of Macedonia, ſuffers no 


other notion to prevail in the king's breaſt, and re- 


moves every thought, which might and naturally 
ought to have induced him to take quite different mea- 
ſures, Nor is that ſufficient. The firſt fault might 
have been eaſily retrieved by a little vigilance during 
the night. God ſeems to have laid that prince and 
his army in a profound fleep. Not one of his officers 


1 has the leaſt thought of obſerving the motions of the 
enemy in the night, We ſee nothing but what is 
natural in all this; but the holy ſcripture teaches us 


C5 to 
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to think otherwiſe, and what was ſaid of Sauls ſol- 
diers and officers, we may well apply to this event: And 
mo man 2 it, nor knew it, neither awaked- for they 
were all aſleep, becauſe a deep ſleep from the Lord was 
fallen up them, 1 Sam, c. 26. v. 12. 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between 

them and the enemy, faw themſelves no longer in 
danger of being ſuddenly attacked and routed ; but the 
check they had lately received, and the wound they had 
given the glory of the Roman name, made them feel 
the iction. All who were preſent in the 
council of war aſſembled by the conſul, laid the fault 
upon the /Etolians. It was ſaid, that they were the 
firſt who took the alarm and fled; that, the reſt of 
the Greeks had been drawn away by their example, 
and that five of the chief of their nation were the firſt 
who took to flight. The Theſlalians, on the con- 
trary, were praiſed for their valour, and their leaders 
rewarded with ſeveral marks of honour, 

The ſpoils taken from the Romans were not in- 
conſiderable. They amounted to fifteen hundred 
bucklers, a thouſand cuiraſſes, and a much greater 
number of helmets, ſwords, and darts of all kinds. 
The king made great preſents of them to the officers 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt, and having 
aſſembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
what had happened was an happy preſage for them, 
and a certain pledge of what they might hope for the 
future. He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who had been in the action, and in magnificent terms 
expatiated upon their victory over their Roman horſe, 
in which the principal force of their army conſiſted, 
and which they had before believed invincible; and 
promiſed himſelf from thence a more conſiderable ſuc- 
_ ceſs over their infantry, who had only eſcaped their 
ſwords by a ſhameful flight during the night ; but that 
it would be eaſy to force the entrenchments in which 
their fear kept them ſhut up. The victorious ſol- 
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diers, who carried the ſpoils of the enemies they had 
ſain upon their ſhoulders, heard this diſcourſe with 
ſenſible pleaſure, and promiſed themſelves every thing 
from their valour, judging of the future by the paſt. The 
foot, on their ſide, eſpecially that which compoſed the 
Macedonian phalanx, prompted by a laudable jealouſy, 
pretended at leaſt to equal if not excel the glory of their 
companions upon the firſt occaſion, In a word, the 
whole army demanded with incredible ardor and paſ- 
ſion, only to come to blows with the enemy. The 
king, after having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, ſet forward 
the next day, patled the river, and encamped at Mop 
ſium, an eminence ſituate between Tempe and La- 
riſſa. | | 

The joy for the good ſucceſs of ſo important a bat- 


tle affected Perſeus at firſt in all its extent, He look - 


ed upon himſelſ as ſuperior to a people, who alone were 
ſo in regard to all other princes and nations. Fhis 
was not a victory gained by ſurprize, and in a man- 


ner ſtoln by ſtratagem and addreſs, but carried by open 


force, and the valour and bravery of his troops, and 
that in his own ſight, and under his own conduct. He 
had ſeen the Roman haughtineſs give way before him 
three times in one day ; at; firſt in keeping cloſe, out 
of fear, in their camp; then when they ventured out 
of it, in ſhamefully betaking themſelves to flight; and 
laſtly, by flying again, during the obſcurity of the 
night, and in finding no other ſecutity, but by being 
encloſed within their entrenchments, the uſual refuge 
of terror and apprehenſion. I hefe thoughts were high 
ly ſoothing, and capable of deceiving a prince, already 
too much affected with his own merit. . 
But when his firſt tranſports were a little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of ſudden joy was ſomewhat 
evaporated, Perſeus came to himſelf, and reflecting in 
cool blood upon all the conſequences, which might at- 
tend his victory, he began to be in ſome fort of terrot. 
The wiſeſt of the courtiers about him, (/) taking ad- 
(!) Polyb. Lepat. 6g. thy 
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vantage of ſo happy a diſpoſition, ventured to give 
him the counſel, of which it made him capable; this 


was, to make the beſt of his late ſucceſs, and conclude 


an honourable peace with the Romans. They repre- 


ſented to him, that the moſt certain mark of a — we 


and really happy prince, was not to rely too much 
upon the preſent favours of fortune, nor abandon him- 
felf to the deluſive glitter of proſperity. That there- 
fore he would do well to ſend to the conſul, and pro- 
poſe a renovation of the treaty, upon the ſame condi- 
tions impoſed by T. Quintius, when victorious, upon 


his father Philip. That he could not put an end to the 


war more gloriouſſy for himſelf, than after ſo memo- 
Table a battle, nor hope a more favourable occaſion 


of concluding a ſure and laſting peace, than at a con- 
, when the check the Romans had received, 


—— — trafiable, and better inclined 


to grant- him good conditions, That if, notwith- 
ſanding that check, the Romans, out of a pride too 
natural to them, ſhould reject a juſt and equitable ac- 
commodation, he would at leaſt have the conſolation 
of having the gods and men for witneſſes of his own 
moderation, and the N tenaciouſneſs of the Ro- 
"maſts." 

The king gave in to theſe wiſe remonſtrances, to 
which he never was averſe, The majority of the 
council alſo. applauded them. Ambaſſadors were ac- 
cordingly ſent to the conſul, who gave them audience 

in the preſence of a numerous aſſembly. They told 
him they came to demand peace, that Perſeus would 
pay the ſame tribute to the Romans his father Philip 
had ome; and abandon all the cities, territagies, and 

that prince had abandoned, 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the anſwer it was proper to make. The Roman con- 


ſtancy ſhewed itſelf upon this occaſion in an extraor- 


dinary manner. It was the cuſtom * at that time to 


fta tum mos erat in ad- gerere, moderari animos in ſecundis. 
verfis vultum ſecunce fortunæ Liv. 
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expreſs in adverſit 7 all the aſſurance and loftineſs of 
good fortune, and to act with moderation in proſpe- 
rity. The anſwer was; That no peace could be 
granted to Perſeus, unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and his 


kingdom to the diſcretion of. the ſenate, When it 


was related to the king and his friends, they were 
ſtrangely ſurprized at ſo extraordinary, and, in their 
ſenſe, ſo ill- timed, a pride: moſt of them believed it 
needleſs to talk any farther of peace, and that the Ro- 
mans would be ſoon reduced to demand what they 
now refuſed. Perſeus was not of the ſame opinion, 
He judged rightly, that Rome was not ſo haughty, 
but from the conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority ; and that 
reflection daunted him exceedingly. He ſent again to 
the conſul, and offered a more conſiderable tribute 
than had been impoſed upon Philip. When he ſaw the 
conſul would retract nothing from his firſt anſwer, 
having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned to 
his former camp at Sycurium, determined to try again 
the fortune of the war, 

We may conclude from the whole conduct of Per- 
ſeus, that he muſt have undertaken this war with 


great imprudence, and without having compared his 


ſtrength and reſources with thoſe of the Romans, To 
believe himſelf happy, and after a ſignal victory to de- 
mand peace, and ſubmit to more oppreſſive conditions, 
than his father Philip had complied with till after a 
bloody defeat, ſeems to argue, that he had taken his mea- 
ſures, and concerted the means to ſucceſs wg ill, ſince 
after a firſt action entirely to his advantage, he begins 
to diſcover all his weakneſs and inferiority, and in 
ſome ſort inclines to deſpair. Why then was he the 
firſt to break the peace? Why was he the aggreſſor ? 
Why was he in ſuch haſte? Woas it to ſtop ſhort at 
the fr ſtep? How came he not to know his weakneſs, 
till h's own victory ſhewed it him? Theſe are not 
the ſigns of a wiſe and judicious prince. 

'The news of the battle of the cavalry, which 8 
ſpread in Greece, made known what the people 
11 thought, 
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thought, and diſcovered in full light to which fide 


they inclined. It was received with joy, not only oy 
the partiſans of Macedonia, but even by moſt of tho 
the Romans had obliged, of whom ſome ſuffered with 
pain their haughty manners, and inſolence of _ 
The prætor Lucretius at the ſame time beſieged the 
city of Haliartus in Bœotia (m). After a long and vi- 
gorous defenſe, it was taken at laſt by ſtorm, plundered, 
and afterwards entirely demoliſhed. Thebes ſoon after 
ſurrendered, and then Lucretius returned with his fleet. 
Perſeus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 
haraſſing their troops, and falling upon their foragers, 
whenever they ventured out of their camp. He 
took one day a thouſand carriages laded principally 
with ſheafs of corn, which the Romans had been to 
reap, and made fix hundred priſoners. He afterwards 
attacked a ſmall body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himſelf maſter with 
little or no difficulty ; but he found more reſiſtance 
than he had imagined. That ſmall body was com- 
manded by a brave officer called L. Pompeius, who 
retiring to an eminence, defended himſelf there with 
intrepid courage, determined to die with his troops 
* than ſurrender. He was upon the point of be- 
born down by numbers, wh the conſul arrived 
to his affiſtance with a great detachment of horſe and 
light-armed foot: the legions were ordered to follow 
him. The fight of the conſul gave Pompeius and his 
troops new courage, who were eight hundred men, 
all Romans. Perſeus immediately fent for his pha- 
lanx ; but the conſul did not wait its coming up, and 
came directly to blows. - The Macedonians, after 
having made a very vigorous reſiſtance for ſome time, 


were at laſt broke and put to the rout. Three hundred 


foot were left upon the place, with twenty four of the 
beſt horſe, of the troop called the Sacred Squadron, of 
which the commander himſelf, Antimachus, was killed. 

(n) Liv. I. 42. n. 04, 67. The 
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The ſucceſs of this action re- animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perſeus. After having put a 
ſtrong garriſon into Gonna, he marched back his 
army into Macedonia. 

he conſul having reduced Perrhzbia, and taken 


Lariſſa and ſome other cities, diſmiſſed all the allies, 


except the Achzans ; diſperſed his troops in Theſſaly, 
where he left them in winter quarters; and went inte 
Bceotia, at the requeſt of the Thebans, upon whom 
the people of Coronza had made incurſions, 


SetcrTt. III. 


The ſenate paſs a wiſe decree to put a flop to the avarice 


of the generals and magiſtrates, who oppreſſed the 
allies. The conſul Marcius, after ſuſtaining great 
fatigues, enters Macedonia, Perſeus takes the alarm, 
and leaves the paſſes open he reſumes courage after- 


wards, Inſolent ambaſſy of the Rhodians to Rome. 


NJ Othing memorable paſſed the following year (n). 
The conſul Hoſtilius had ſent Ap. Claudius in- 

to Illyria with four thouſand foot, to defend ſuch" of 

the inhabitants of that country, as were allies of the 


Romans ; and the latter had found means to add eight 


thouſand men, raiſed amongſt the allies, to his firſt 
body of troops. He encamped at Lychnidus, a city 
of the Daſſaretæ. Near that place was another city 


called Uſcana, which belonged to Perſeus, and where 


he had a great garriſon. Claudius, upon the promiſe 
which had been made him of having the place put 
into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, ap- 
proached it with almoſt all his troops without any or- 
der, diſtruſt, or precaution, Whilſt he thought leaſt 
of it, the garriſon made a furious ſally upon him, put 
his whole army to flight, and purſued them a great 
way, with dreadful ſlaughter. Of eleven thouſand 
men, ſcarce two thouſand eſcaped into the camp, 
which a thouſand had been left to guard: Claudius 


(n). An. Mun, 3834. Before Chriſt 170. Liv. L 43» N. 9, ICs 
m_ returned 
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returned to Lychnidus with the ruins of his: army. 
The news of this loſs very much afflifted the ſenate, 


and the more, becauſe it had been occaſioned by the 


imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 
This was (o) the almoſt univerſal diſeaſe of the 


commanders at that time. The ſenate received vari- 
ous complaints from many cities, as well of Greece 
as the other provinces, againſt the Roman officers, 
who treated them with unheard of rapaciouſneſs and 
cruelty, They puniſhed ſome of them, redreſſed the 
wrongs they had done the cities, and diſmiſſed the 


ambaſſadors well ſatisfied with the manner in which 
their remonſtrances had been received. Soon aſter, to 
prevent ſuch diſorders for the future, they paſſed a 
decree, which expreſſed, that the cities ſhould not 
furniſh the Roman magiſtrates with any thing more 


than what the ſenate f appointed; which or- 
t 


dinance was publiſhed in al 
neſus. | 

C. Papilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commiſſion, went firſt to Thebes, where 


he cities of Pelopon- 


they very much praiſed the citizens, and exhorted 
them to continue firm in their alliance with the Ro- 


man people. Proceeding afterwards to the other ci- 


ties of Peloponneſus, they boaſted every where of the 
lenity and moderation of the ſenate, which they proy- 


ed by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. They 
found great diviſions in almoſt all the cities, eſpecially 
amongſt the Atolians, occaſioned by two factions 
which divided them, one for the Romans, and the 
other for the Macedonians. The aſſembly of Achaia 


was not exempt from theſe diviſions ; but the wiſdom 
of the perſons of 'greateſt authority, prevented their 
conſequences. ' The advice of Archon, one of the 


principal perſons of the league, was to act according 
to conjunctures, to leave no room for calumny to ir- 
1atate either of the contending powers againſt the re 


(e) Polyb. Legat 74. Liv. I. 43. n. 17. 
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publick, and to avoid the misfortunes into which 
thoſe were fallen, who had not ſufficiently compre- 
hended the power of the Romans. This advice pre- 
vailed, and it was reſolved, that Archon ſhould be 
made chief magiſtrate, and Polybius captain general 
of the horſe. 57 

About this time Attalus, having ſomething to de- 
mand of the Achæan league, cauſed the new magi- 
ſtrate to be ſounded; who, determinate in favour of 
the Romans and their allies, promiſed that prince to 
ſupport his ſuit with all his power. The affair in 
queſtion was to have a decree reverſed, by which it was 
ordained, that all the ſtatues of king Eumenes ſhould 
be removed from the publick places. At the firſt 
council that was held, the ambaſſadors of Attalus were 
introduced to the aſſembly, who demanded, that in 
conſideration for the prince who ſent them, Eumenes, 
his brother, ſhould be reſtored to the honours the re- 
| Publick had formerly decreed him. Archon ſupport- 

ed this demand, but with great moderation. Polybius 
ſpoke with more force, enlarged upon the merit and 
ſervices of Eumenes, demonſtrated the injuſtice of the 
firſt decree, and concluded, that it was proper to repeal 
it, The whole aſſembly applauded his diſcourſe, and - 
it was reſolved that Eumenes ſhould be reſtored to all 
his honours. | 

It was at this time Rome (p) ſent Papilius to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprizes againſt 
Egypt, which we have mentioned before. 

The. Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment. Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 
conſuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he ſet out, Perſeus had conceived the deſign 
of taking the advantage of the winter to make an ex- 
pedition againſt Illyria, which was the only province 


= from whence Macedonia had reaſon to fear irrup- 


tions during the king's being employed againſt the Ro- 


= (4) An, Mon. 3835. B:fere Chrift, 169. Liv, I. 43. n. 17, and 
1 18—23. Polyb. Legat. 76, 77. 


mans. 
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mans. This expedition ſucceeded very happily for 
him, and almoſt without any loſs on his fide. He 
began with the ſiege of Uſcana, which had fallen into 
the hands of the Romans, it is not known how; and 
took it, after a defenſe of ſome duration. He after- 
wards made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places in 


the country, the moſt part of which had Roman gar- 

riſons in them, and took a great number of priſoners. | 
Perſeus, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Gen- 

tius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit | 


the party of the Romans, and come over to him. 


Gentius was far from being averſe 'to it; but he ob- 
ſerved, that having neither munitions of war nor mo- 


ney, he was in no condition to declare againſt the Ro- 
mans; which was explaining himſelf ſufficiently, Per- 
ſeus, who was avaricious, did not underſtand, or ra- 
ther affected not to underſtand, his demand; and fent 
a ſecond embaſly to him without mention of money; 
and received the ſame anſwer. Polybius obſerves, that 
this fear of expences, which denotes a little mean ſou], 


and entirely diſhonours a prince, made many of his 


enterprizes miſcarry, and that if he would have facri- 


Kiced certain ſums, and thoſe far from conſiderable, he | 


might have engaged ſeveral republicks and princes in 
His party. Can ſuch a blindneſs be conceived in a ra- 
tional creature | Polybius conſiders it as a puniſhment 
from the gods. 

Perſeus having led back his troops into Macedonia, 


made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ſtrong | 


city of ÆEtolia, above the gulf of Ambracia, The 
people had given him hopes, that they would ſurren- 
der it as ſoon as he appeared before the walls, but the 


Romans prevented them, and threw ſuccours into the 


Early in the ſpring the conſul Marcius left Rome, | 


and went to Theflaly, from whence, without loſing 


time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully aſſured, that 
it was neceſlary to attack Perſeus in the heart of his 


dominions, 
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Upon the report () that the Roman army was ready 
to take the field, Archon, chief magiſtrate of the 
Achzans, to juſtify his country from the ſuſpicions and 
bad reports that had been propagated againſt it, ad- 
viſed the Achæans, to paſs a decree, by which it 
ſhould be ordained, that they ſhould march an army 
into Theſſaly, and ſhare in all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, or- 
ders were given to Archon to raiſe troops, and to make 
all the neceſſary preparations. It was afterwards re- 
folved, that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the conſul, 
to acquaint him with the reſolution of the republick, 
and to know from him where and when the Achæan 
army ſhould join him. Polybius, our hiſtorian, with 
ſome others, was charged with this embaſly. They 
found the Romans had quited T heflaly, and were en- 
camped in Perrhæbia, between Azora and Dolichza, 
greatly perplexed about the rout it was neceſſary to 
take. They followed them for a favourable opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking to the conſul, and ſhared with him 
all the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. 
Perſeus (r), who did not know what rout the conſul 
would take, had poſted conſiderable bodies of troops 
in two places, by which it was probable he would at- 
tempt to paſs. For himſelf, he encamped with the 
reſt of his army near Dium, marching and counter- 
marching without much deſign. : | 

Marcius, after long deliberation, reſolved to paſs the 
foreſt that covered part of the country called Octolo- 
pha. He had incredible difficulties to ſurmount, the 
ways were fo fteep and unpracticable, and had ſeized 
an eminence, by way of precaution, which favoured 
his paſſage. From hence the enemies camp, which 
was not diſtant above a thouſand paces, and all the 
country about Dium and Phila might be diſcovered ; 
which very much animated the ſoldiers, who had be- 
fore their eyes opulent lands, where they hoped to 


2 Polyb. Legat · 78. ; (* Liv, J. 44 es 110. 
enrich 
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enrich themſelves. Hippias, whom the king had poſt- 
ed to defend this paſs with a body of twelve thouſand 
men, ſeeing the eminence poſſeſſed by a detachment 
of the Romans, marched to meet the conſul, who 
advanced with his whole army, haraſſed his troops 
for two days, and diſtreſſed them very much by fre- 
quent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble, not be- 


ing able either to advance with fafety, or retreat with- - 


out ſhame, or even danger. He had no other choice 
to make, but to purſue an undertaking with vigour ; 
formed, perhaps, with too much boldneſs and teme- 


rity, and which could not ſucceed without a deter- 


minate perſeverance, often crowned in the end with 
ſucceſs. It is certain, that if the conſul had had to 
do with the ancient kings of Macedonia in the nar- 
row defile, where his troops were pent up, he would 
infallibly have received a great blow. But Perſeus, 
inſtead of ſending freſh troops to ſupport Hippias, the 
cries of whoſe ſoldiers in battle he could hear in his 
camp, and of going in perſon to attack the enemy, 
amuſed himſelf with making uſeleſs excurſions with 
his horſe into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans opportunity to extricate 
themſelves from the bad affair, in which they had 
embarked. 

It was not without infinite pains they effected this; 
the horſes laden with the baggage ſinking under 
their loads, on the declivity of the mountain, and 
falling down at almoſt every ſtep they took. The ele- 
phants eſpecially gave them great trouble : it was ne- 
cellary to find ſome new- means for their deſcent in 
ſuch extremely ſteep places. Having cleared the ſnow 
on theſe deſcents, they drove two beams into the earth 
at the lower part of the way, at the diſtance of ſome- 
thing more than the breadth of an elephant from each 
other. Upon thoſe beams they laid planks of thirty 
foot Jength, and formed a kind of bridge, which they 
covered with earth. At the end of the firſt bridge, 
leaving ſome interval, they erected a ſecond, _ 2 
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third, and ſo on to as many of the ſame kind as were 
neceſſary. The elephant paſſed from the firm ground 
to the bridge, and before he came to the end, they 
had contrived to lower the beams inſenſibly that ſup- 
ported it, and let him gently down with the bridge: 
he went on in that manner to the ſecond, and all the 
reſt. It is not eaſy to expreſs the fatigues they un- 
derwent in this paſs, the ſoldiers being often obliged 
to roll upon the ground, becauſe it was impoſſible for 
them to keep their legs. It was agreed, that with an 
handful of men the enemy might have entirely de- 
feated the Roman army. At length, after infinite 
difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found 
itſelf out of danger. 

As the conſul (s) ſeemed then to have entirely over- 
come the greateſt difficulty of his enterprize, Polybius 
thought this a proper time for preſenting Marcius 
with the decree of the Achæans, and to aſſure him of 
their reſolution to join him with all their forces, and 
to ſhare with him in all the labours and dangers of 
this war: Marcius, after having thanked the Achæans 
for their good-will in the kindeſt terms, told them 
they might ſpare themſelves the trouble and expence, 
that war would give them; that he would diſpenſe 
with both ; and that in the preſent poſture of affairs, 
he had no occaſion for the aid of the allies. After this 


== diſcourſe Polybius's collegues returned into Achaia. 
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Polybius only continued in the Roman army, till 
the conſul, having received advice, that Appius, ſur- 
named Cento, had demanded of the Achzans a body 
of five thouſand men to be ſent him into Epirus, difſ- 
patched him home, with advice not to ſuffer his re- 
publick to furniſh thoſe troops, or engage in ex- 
pences entirely unneceſſary, as Appius had no reaſon 
to demand that aid. It is difficult, ſays the hiſtorian, 
to diſcover the real motives that induced Marcius to 
talk in this manner. Was he for ſparing the Achæ- 


(%) Polyb. Legat. 78. 
| ans, 
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ans, or laying a ſnare for them; or did he intend to 
put it out of Appius's power to undertake any thing ? 
Whilſt the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy's approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what choice to make, and changing 
every moment his reſolution, he cried out, and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He 
recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided the 
defenſe of the paſles ; * ſent the gilt ſtatues at Dium 
on board his fleet, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands 
of the Romans; gave orders that his treaſures laid up 
at Pella ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and all his 
gallies at Theſſalonica burnt. For himſelf, he re- 
tired to Pydna. 1 =. 4 
The conſul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impoſſible to diſengage himſelf without 
the enemy's permiſſion, There was no paſting for 
him, but by two foreſts ; by the one he might pene- 
trate throꝰ the vallies of Tempe into Theſlaly, and 
by the other, beyond Dium, enter further into Mace- 
donia; and both thoſe important poſts were poſſeſſed 
by ſtrong garriſons for the king. So that if Perſeus | 
had only ftaid ten days without taking fright, it had 
been impoſſible for the Romans to have entered Theſ- 
ſaly by Tempe, and the conſul would have had no 
paſs for provifions to him. For the ways thro Tempe 
are bordered by ſuch vaſt precipices, that the eye 
could ſcarce ſuſtain the view of them without daz- 
ling. The king's troops guarded this paſs at four 
ſeveral places, of which the laſt was ſo narrow, that 
ten men, well armed, could alone have defended the 
entrance. The Romans therefore, not being able ei- 
ther to receive proviſions by the narrow paſſes of 
Tempe, nor to get thro them, muſt have been oblig- find 
ed to regain the mountains, from whence they came 
down, which was become impracticable, the enemy {| 


. Theſe were the flatuer of the cauſed to be made by Lyſippus, od i 
Ber ſe: ſoltiers killed in paſſing the to be ſet up, in Dium. | 6 
Granicus, which Al:xander bad | N 
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having poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminences. The 
only choice they had left, was to open their way thro' 
their enemies to Dium in Macedonia ; * which would 
have been no leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not 
deprived Perſeus of prudence and counſel. For in mak- 
ing a foſſe with entrenchments in a very narrow de- 
| file, at the foot of mount Olympus, he would have ab- 
ſolutely ſhut them out, and ftopt them ſhort. But 
in the blindneſs, into which his fear had thrown the 
king, he neither ſaw, nor did, any thing of all the 
* means in his power to fave himſelf, leſt all the paſſes of 
his kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 
Pydna with precipitation. | 
The conſul perceived aright, that he owed his ſafe- 
n ty to the king's timidity and imprudence. He or- 
it dered the prætor Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to 
Jy ſeize the poſts bordering upon Tempe, which Perſeus 
_- had abandoned, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of accident 
d and ſent Popilius to take a view of the paſſes in the 
. way to Dium. When he was informed that the ways 
18 
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were open and unguarded, he marched thither in 
= two days, and encamped his army near the temple of 

Jupiter in the neighbourhood, to prevent its being 
| plundered. Having entered the city, which was full 
of magnificent buildings, and well fortified, he was 
exceedingly ſurprized, that the king had abandoned 
it ſo eaſily. He continued his march, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral places, almoſt without any re- 
ſiſtance. But the farther he advanced, the leſs pro- 
viſions he found, and the more the dearth encreaſed ; 
which obliged him to return to Dium. He was alſo 
reduced to quit that city, and retire to Phila, where 
the prætor Lucretius had informed him, he might 
find proviſions in abundance. His quiting Dium 
ſuggeſted to Perſeus, that it was now time to recover 
by his courage, what he had loſt by his fear. He re- 
paſſeſſed himſelf therefore of that city, and ſoon repaired. 


® Quod nifi dii mentem regi adem ſſent, ipſum in gentis difficultatis 
erat, ? Liv, | | 
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its ruins. Popilius, on his ſide, beſieged and took He- 
raclea, which was only a quarter of a league diftant 
from Phila. | 2 

Perſeus, having recovered his fright, and reſumed 
ſpirit, would have been very glad that his orders to 
throw his treaſures at Pella into the ſea, and burn all 


his ſhips at Theſſalonica, had not been executed. 
Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, 
Had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repen- 
tance which might ſoon follow that command, as in- 
deed it happened. Nicias, leſs aware, had thrown all 


the money he found at Pella into the ſea, But his 
fault was ſoon repaired by divers, who brought up 
almoſt the whole money from the bottom of the ſea. 
To reward their ſervices, the king cauſed them all to 
be put to death ſecretly, as he did Andronicus and 
Nicias ; ſo much was he aſhamed of the abject terror, 
to which he had abandoned himſelf, that he could not 
bear to have any witneſſes or traces of it in being. 
Several expeditions paſſed on both ſides by ſea and 
land, which were neither of much conſequence or 
importance, . | 

When Polybius (t) returned from his embaſſy into 


Peloponneſus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded | 


five thouſand men, had been received there. Some 
time after the council aſſembled at Sicyon to delibe- 
rate upon that affair, gave Polybius great perplexity. 
Not to execute the order he received from Marcius 
had been an inexcuſable fault, On the other ſide, it 
was dangerous to refuſe the Romans the troops they 
might have occaſion for, of which the Achæans were 
in no' want. To extricate themfelves in ſo delicate 


a conjuncture, they had recourſe to the decree of the | 


Roman ſenate, that prohibited their having any regard 
to the letters of the generals, unleſs an order of the 
ſenate was annexed to them, which Appius had not 
_ ſent with his. It was his opinion, therefore, that 


(e) Polyb. Legat 78. 
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before any thing was ſent to Appius, it was neceſſary 
to inform the conſul of his demand, and to wait for 
his deciſion upon it. By that means Polybius ſaved 
the Achæans the ſum of an hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand crowns at leaſt, 5 
In the mean time (a) arrived ambaſſadors at Rome 
from Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and alſo from the 
Z Rhodians, in favour of Perſeus. The former expreſſed 
= themſelves very modeſtly, declaring that Prufias had 
2 conflantly adhered to the Roman party, and ſhould 
continue to do ſo during the war; but that having 
promiſed Perſeus to employ his good offices for him 
with the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he de- 
fired, if it were poſſible, that they would grant him 
| that favour, and make ſuch uſe of his mediation as 
| they ſhould think convenient, The language of the 
Rhodians was very different. After having ſet forth 
in a lofty ſtyle the ſervices they had done the Roman 
people, and aſcribed to themſelves the greateſt ſhare ' 
in the victories they had obtained, and eſpecially in 
that over Antiochus, they added: That whilſt the 
peace ſubſiſted between the Macedonians and Romans, 
they had negotiated a treaty of alliance with Perſeus ; 
that they had ſuſpended it againſt their will, and with- 
out any ſubject of complaint on the king's part, be- 
cauſe it had pleaſed the Romans to engage them on 
their fide ; that for three years, which this war had 
| continued, they had ſuffered many inconveniencies 
from it; that their trade by ſea being interrupted, the 
iſland found itſelf in great ſtraits, from the reduction 
of its revenues, and other advantages ariſing from 
commerce; that being no longer able to ſupport fuck 
conſiderable loſſes, they had ſent ambaſſadors into 
Macedonia to king Perſeus, to inform him that the 
Rhodians thought it neceſſary that he ſhould make 
peace with the Romans, and that they were alſo ſent 
to Rome to make the ſame declaration; that if either 
of the parties refuſed to come into ſo reaſonable a pro- 
a) Liv. l. 44. n. 14, 15, 16. 8211 ll 
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poſal, the Rhodians ſhould know what they had 
to do. g 1 


It is eaſy to judge in what manner ſo vain and 


preſumptuous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſto- 


rians tell us, all the anſwer that was given to it was 


to order a decree of the ſenate, whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
preſence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortify ing them in the moſt ſenſible part; for they 
pretended to an authority over both thoſe people. 


Others ſay the ſenate anſwered in few words: That 


the diſpoſition of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues 
with Perſeus, had been long known at Rome. That 


When the Roman people ſhould have conquered him, 


of which they expected advice every day, they ſhould 


know in their turn what they had to do, and ſhould 


then treat their allies according to their reſpective me- 


rits. They made the ambaſſadors, however, the uſual 


preſents. 


The conſul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in 


which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having ſuffered incredible dif- 


ficulties in paſſing a very narrow defile. He added, 


that by the wiſe precaution of the prætor, he had ſuf- 


ficient proviſions for the whole winter; having re- 


ceived. from the Epirots twenty thouſand meaſures of 
wheat, and ten thouſand of barley, for which it was 


neceſſary. to pay their ambaſladors then at Rome: that 
it was alſo neceſſary to ſend him cloaths for the ſol- 


diers; that he wanted two hundred horſes, eſpecially 
from Numidia, becauſe there were none of that kind 
in the country where he was. All theſe articles were 
exactly and immediately executed. 


After this they gave audience to Oneſimus, a Ma- 


cedanian nobleman. He had always adviſed the king 
_ tp. obſerve the peace; and putting him in mind that 
His father Philip, to the laſt day of his life, had cauſed 


— 


his treaty with the Romans to be conſtantly read to 
him twice every day, he had admoniſhed him to do 
| - 
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as much, if not with the ſame regularity, at leaſt 
from time to time. Not being able to diſſuade him 
from the war, he had begun by with drawing himſelf from 
his councils under different pretexts, that he might 
not be witneſs to the reſolutions taken in them, which 
he could not approve. At length, ſeeing himſelf become 
ſuſpected, and tacitly conſidered as a traitor, he had 
taken refuge amongſt the Romans, and had been of 
great ſervice to the conſul. Having made this rela- 


tion to the ſenate, they gave him a very favourable 


reception, and provided magnificently for his ſubſiſt 


S Rer. IV. 


Paulus Æmilius choſen emful. He fete an for Mace- 


donia with the prætor Cn. Octavius, who commanded 
the fleet. Perſeus ſollicits aid on all ſides. His ava- 
rice loſes him conſiderable allies. The prætor Ani- 
cius's victories in Illyria. Paulus Aimilius's cele- 
brated victory over Perſeus, near the city of Pydna. 
Perſeus taken with all his children; The command of 
Paulus Amilius in Macedonia prolonged. Decree of 
the ſenate, granting liberty to the Macedoniant and 
IAhrians. Paulus Amilius, during the winter qua- 
ters, viſits the moſt celebrated cities of Greece. Upon 
his return to Amphipolis, he gives a great fea/l, He 
marches for Rome, On his way be ſuffers his army 
to plunder all the cities of Epirus. Fe enters Rome 
in triumph, Death of Perſeus, Cn. Oftavius and L. 
Anicius have alſo the honour of @ triumph decreed them, 


HE time for the comitia, (a) or aſſemblies to elect 
conſuls at Rome, approaching, all the world were 
anxious to know upon whom ſo important a choice 
would fall, and nothing elſe was talked of in all con- 
verſations. They were not ſatisfied with the conſuls, 


who had been employed for three years againſt Per- 


_ (6) An. Mun. 3836. Before Chriſt 168. Liv, I. 44 n. 27. Plut. 
in Paul. Em. p · 259, 260, 
D 2 ſeus 
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ſeus, and had very ill ſuſtained the honour of the Ro- 
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man name. They called to mind the famous victo- 
ries, which had been obtained againſt his father Phi- 
lip, who had been obliged to ſue for peace ; againſt 
Antiochus, Who had been driven beyond mount 'Tau- 
rus, and forced to pay a great tribute ; and what was 
ſtill more conſiderable, againſt Hannibal, the greateſt 
general that had ever appeared as their enemy, or per- 
haps' in the world, whom they had reduced to quit 


Italy, after a war of more than ſixteen years conti- 


nuance, and: conquered . in his own country, almoſt 
under the very walls of Carthage, The formidable 


' Preparations of Perſeus, and ſome advantages gained by 


him in the former campaigns, augmented the ap- 
prehenſion of the Romans. They plainly diſtinguiſh- 
ed, that it was no time to confer the command of the 
armies by faction or favour, and that it was neceſſary 


to chooſe a general for his wiſdom, valour, and expe- 


rience; in a word, one capable of preſiding in ſo im- 

portant a war as that now upon their hands. 
All the world caſt their eyes upon Paulus ÆEmilius. 

'There are times when diſtinguiſhed merit unites the 


voices of the publick ; and nothing is more affecting 


than ſuch a judgment, founded upon the knowledge 


of a man's paſt ſervices, the army's opinion of his ca- 


pacity, and the ftate's preſſing. occaſion for his valour 
and conduct, Paulus /Emilius was near ſixty years 
old; but age, without impairing his. faculties: in the 


leaſt, had rather improved them with maturity of 
wiſdom and judgment; more neceſſary in a general 


than even valour and bravery. He had been conſul 


thirteen years before, and had acquired the general | 
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eſteem during his adminiſtration, But the people re- 
paid his ſervices with ingratitude, having refuſed to 
raiſe him again to the ſame! dignity, tho' he had ſo- 
licited it with ſufficient ardour.,.. For ſeveral years he 


* 


had led a private and retired Aife, ſolely employed in 


the education of his children, in which no father ever 
ſucceeded better, nor was more gloriouſly rewarded 
9 . 
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for his care. All his relations, all his friends, made 
inſtances to him to comply with the people's wiſhes, 
in taking upon him the conſulſhip : but believing him- 
ſelf no longer capable of commanding, he avoided 
appearing in publick, kept himſelf at home, and ſhun- 
ed honours with as much ſolicitude as others gene- 
rally purſue them. However, when he ſaw the 
ple aſſemble every morning in crowds before his door; 
that they ſummoned him to the forum, and exclaim- 
ed highly againſt his obſtinate refuſal to ſerve his coun- 
try, he gave in at laſt to their remonſtrances, and ap- 
pearing amongſt thoſe who aſpired to that dignity, he 
ſeemed leſs to receive the command of the army, than 
to give the people the aſſurance of an approaching and 
complete victory. The conſulſhip was confered upon 
him unanimouſly, and, according to Plutarch, the 
command of the army in Macedonia decreed to him 
in preference to his collegue, tho* Livy ſays it fell to 
him by lot. 
It is ſaid, that the day he was elected general in the 
1s, © war againſt Perſeus, at his return home, attended by 
he all the people, who followed to do him honour, he 
2 found his daughter Tertia, at that time a little infant, 
ge who on ſeeing him fell a crying bitterly. He em- 
2 braced, and asked her the cauſe of her tears. Tertia 
> hugging him with her little arms, You don't know then, 
* ſaid ſhe, that our Perſeus is dead, pappa. She ſpoke of a 
he little dog ſhe had brought up, called Perſcus. And at a 
of very good time, my dear child, ſaid Paulus /Emilius; 


ral ſtruck with the word, I accept this omen with joy. 
ſul! The ancients carried their ſuperſtition upon this kind 
ral of fortuitous circumſtances very high. 

e- The manner, (a) in which Paulus Emilius prepared for 
to the war he was charged with, gave room to judge of 


ſo - the ſucceſs to be expected from it. He demanded 
he? firſt, that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent into Macedo- 
in nia to inſpect the army and fleet, and to make their 


60 Liv. l, 44- N. 18, 22. Plut. in P. Emil. oo 260. 
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report, after an exact enquiry, of the number of troops 
which were neceſſary to be added both by ſea and 
land. They were alſo to inform themſelves, as near 
as poſſible, of the number of the king's forces; where 
they and the Romans actually lay; if the latter were 
actually encamped in the foreſts, or had entirely paſ- 
ſed them, and were arrived in the plain; upon which 
of the allies they might rely with certainty; which of 
them were dubious and wavering; and who they 
might regard as declared enemies; for how long time 
they had proviſions, and from whence they might be 
ſupplied with them either by land or water; what had 
paſſed during the laſt campaign, either in the army by 
land, or in the fleet. As an able and experienced ge- 
neral, he thought it neceſſary to be fully apprized in 
all theſe circumſtances; convinced that the plan of the 
campaign, upon which he was about to enter, could 
not be formed, nor its operations concerted, without 
a perſect knowledge of them. The ſenate approved 
theſe wiſe meaſures very much, and appointed com- 
miſſioners, with the approbation of P. Æmilius, who 
ſet out two days after. 

During their abſence, audience was given the am- 
baſſadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, xing and queen 
of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome of the 
unjuſt enterprizes of Antiochus king of Syria; which 
have been related in the preceding volume. 

The commiſſioners had made good uſe of their time. 
Upon their return they reported, that Marcius had 
forced the paſſes of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than utility: That 
the king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual poſ- 
ſeſſion of it: that the two camps were very near each 
other, being ſeparated only by the river Enipzus: 
That the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman 
army was neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, 
nor to force his lines: That to the other inconveni- 
encies, a very ſevere winter had happened, from which 


they could not but ſuffer exceedingly in a mountainous 
country, 
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each of them was to command, was regulated in the 
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country, and be entirely prevented from acting; and 
that they had only proviſions for ſix days: that the 
army of the Macedonians was fuppoſed to amount 
to thirty thouſand men : that if Appius 'Claudius 
had been ſufficiently ſtrong in the corned 
of Lychnidus in Tllyria, he might have acted Wi 

good effect againſt king Gentius; but that Claudius 
and his troops were actually in great danger, unleſs a 
conſiderable reinforcement were immediately ſent him, 
or he ordered directly to quit the poſt he was in. That 
after having viſited the camp, they had repaired. to 
the fleet: that they had been told, that part of the 
crews were dead of diſeaſes ; that the reſt of the allies, 


_ eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, were returned home; and 


that the fleet was entirely in want of ſeamen and ſol- 


diers: that thoſe who remained, had not received their 
pay, and had no cloaths: that Eumenes and his fleet, 


after having juſt ſhewn themſelves, diſappeared imme- 


diately, without any viſible cauſe; and that it ſeemed 


his inclinations neither could nor ought to be Telizd 
on: But that as for his brother Attalus, his good-will 
was not to be doubted. | : 
Upon this report of the commiſſioners, after Paulus 
Zmilius had given his opinion, the ſenate decreed, 
that he ſhould ſet forward without loſs of time for 
Macedonia, with the prætor Cn. Octavius, who had 
the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another 
prætor, who was to ſucceed Ap. Claudius in his poſt _ 
near Lychnidus in Illyria, The number of 5 
following manner. : | 

The troops, of which the army of Paulus ÆEmilius 
conſiſted, amounted to twenty five thouſand eight 
hundred men ; that is of two Roman legions, each 
compoſed of ſix thouſand foot and three hundred horſe ; 
as many of the infantry of the Italian allies, and twice 


the number of horſe. He had beſides, ſix hundred 


horſe raiſed in Gallia Ciſalpina, and ſome auxiliary 


troops from the allies of Greece and Aſia. The whole 
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in all probability did not amount to thirty thouſand 
men. The prætor Anicius had alſo two legions; but 
they conſiſted of only five thouſand foot, and three 
hundred horſe each; which, with ten thouſand of the 
Italian allies, and eight hundred horſe, compoſed the 
army under him of twenty. one thouſand two hundred 
men. The troops that ſerved on board the fleet were 
Ave thouſand men. Theſe three bodies together, made 
Hfty ſix thouſand two hundred men. 
As the war,. which they were preparing to make 
this year in Macedonia, ſeemed of the laſt conſequence, 


all precautions were taken, that might conduce to the 


Tucceſs of it. The conſul and people had the choice 
of the tribunes who were to ſerve in it, and command- 
ed each in his turn an entire legion. It was decreed, 
that none ſhould be elected into this employment, but 
ſuch as had already ſerved, and Paulus /Emilius was 
uy left at liberty to chooſe out of all the tribunes ſuch as 
be approved for his army: He had twelve for the two 
| legions. 

It muſt be allowed the Romans ated with great 
wiſdom upon this occaſion, They had, as we have 
ſeen, unanimouſly choſen conſul and general, the per- 
ſon amongſt them who was indiſputably the greateſt 
captain of his times. They had reſolved that no of- 
ficers ſhould be raiſed to the poſt of tribune, but ſuch 
as were diſtinguiſhed by their merit, experience, and 
capacity inſtanced in real ſervice; advantages that are 
not always the effect of birth or ſeniority ; to which, 
indeed, the Romans paid little or no regard. They 
did more; by a particular exception, compatible with 
republican government, Paulus Æmilius was left at 
entire liberty to chooſe ſuch of the tribunes as he 
thought fit, well knowing the great importance of a 
perfect union between the general and the officers who 
ſerve under him, in order to the exa and punctual 
execution of the commands of the former, who is in 
a. manner the ſoul of the army, and ought to direct 


all its motions, which cannot be done without the 
beſt 
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beſt underſtanding between them, founded in a paſſion 
for the publick good, with which neither intereſt, 
jealouſy, nor ambition are capable of interfering. 
After all theſe regulations were made, the conſul 
Paulus Emilius repaired from the ſenate to the aſſem- 
bly of the people, to whom he ſpoke in this manner. 
«© You ſeem to me, Romans, to have expreſſed more 
joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when I 
« was elected conſul,” or entered upon that office; and 
e to me your joy ſeemed to be occaſioned by the 
c hopes you conceived, that I ſhould put an end, 
«* worthy of the grandeur and reputation of the Ro- 
«© man people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has 
e already been of too long continuance, I have rea- 
«© ſon to believe that the ſame gods , who have oc- 
caſioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, will alſo 
cc aſſiſt me with their protection in conducting and 
© terminating this war ſucceſsfully : But of this I 
* may venture to aſſure you, that I ſhall do 
© my utmoſt not to fall ſhort of your expeCta- 
* tions, The ſenate has wiſely regulated every 
de thing neceſſary in the expedition I am charged 
* with; and as 1 am ordered to ſet out immediately, 
I ſhall make no delay, and know that my collegue 
6 C. Licinius, out of his great zeal for the publick 
e ſervice, will raiſe and march off the troops appoint- 
ed for me, with as much ardor and expedition, as 
<« if they were for himſelf, I ſhall take care to re- 
mit to you, as well as to the ſenate, an exact ac- 
count of all that paſſes; and you may rely upon 
the certainty and truth of my letters; but I beg of 
you, as a great favour, that you will not give credit 
* to, nor lay any weight out of credulity upon the 
light reports, which -are frequently ſpread abroad 
without any author. I perceive well, that in this 
war, more than any other, whatever reſolution 
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T It 2oas a rece'wed epinien in all ages and nations, that the divinity 
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people may form to obviate theſe rumours, they 
will not fail to make impreſſion, and inſpire I know 
not what diſcouragement. There are thoſe, who 


in company, and even at table, command armies, 


make diſpoſitions, and preſcribe all the operations 
of the campaign. They know better than we 
where we ſhould encamp, and what poſts it is ne- 
ceſſary for us to ſeize; at what time, and by what 
defile we ought to enter Macedonia; where it is 
proper to have magazines; from whence either by 
ſea or land we are to bring proviſions; when we 
are to fight the enemy, and when lye ſtill, They 
not only preſcribe what is beſt to do, but for de- 
viating ever ſo little from their plans, they make it 
a crime in their conſul, and cite him before their 
tribunal. But know, Romans, this is of very bad 
effect with your generals. All have not the reſo- 
lution and conſtancy of Fabius, to deſpiſe imperti- 
nent reports. He could chooſe rather to ſuffer the 
people upon ſuch unhappy rumours to invade his 
authority, than to ruin affairs in order to preſerve 
their opinion, and an empty name. I am far from 
believing, that generals ſtand in no need of advice: 
I think, on the contrary, that whoever would con- 
duct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 
without counſel], ſhews more preſumption than pru- 
dence, But ſome may ask, how then ſhall we act 
reaſonably ? In not ſuffering any perſons to obtrude 
their advice upon your generals, but ſuch as are in 
the firſt place, verſed in theartof war, and have learnt 
from experience what it is to command; and in 
the ſecond, who are upon the ſpot, who know the 
enemy, are witneſſes in perſon. to all that paſtes, 


and ſharers with us in all dangers, If there be 
any one, who conceives himſelf capable of aſſiſting 


me with his counſels in the war you have charged 
me with, let him not refuſe to do the republick 


that ſervice, but let him go with me into Macedonia : | 
ſhip, horſes, tents, proviſions, ſhall all be ſupplied 


him 
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ce him at my charge. But if he will not take ſo much 
<« trouble, and prefers the tranquillity of the city to the 
% dangers and fatigues of the field, let him not take 
« upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in 
e the port. The city of itſelf ſupplies ſufficient mat- 
ce ter of diſcourſe on other ſubjects ; but as for theſe, 
& [et it be ſilent upon them, and know, that we ſhall 
« pay no regard to any counſels, but ſuch as ſhall be 
ce given us in the camp itſelf.” 5 

This diſcourſe of Paulus Emilius, which abounds 
with reaſon and good ſenſe, ſhews that men are the 
ſame in all ages of the world. People have an incre- 
dible itch for examining, criticiſing, and condemning 
the conduct of generals, and do not obſerve, that do- 
ing ſo is a manifeſt contradiction to reaſon and juſ- 
tice: To reaſon; for what can be more abſurd and 
ridiculous, than to ſee perſons, without any know- 
edge or experience in war, ſet themſelves up for cen- 


fo:'s of the moſt able generals, and pronounce with a 


magiſterial air upon their actions? To juſtice ; for 
the moit experienced can make no certain judgment 
without being upon the ſpot: the leaſt circumſtance 
of time, place, diſpoſition of the troops, ſecret orders 
not divulged, being capable of making an abfolute 
change in the general rules of conduct, But we muſt 
not expect to ſee a failing reformed, that has its ſource 
in the curioſity and vanity of human nature ; and ge- 
nerals would do wiſely, after the example of Paulus 


* Amilius, to deſpiſe theſe city reports, and crude opi- 


nions of idle people, who have nothing elſe to do, and 
have generally as little judgment as buſineſs. ; 
Paulus Emilius (a), after having diſcharged, according 
to cuſtom, the duties of religion, ſet out for e- 
donia, with the prætor Cn. Octavius, to whom the 
command of the fleet had been allotted. 
Whilft they were employed in making preparations 
for the war at Rome, Perſeus on his {ide had not been 


14) Liv. 1.44. n. 23—29 Polyb. Legat. 85, 87. Plut. in Paul. 
Enid. p. 260, 261. | +1 
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aſleep, The fear of the approaching danger which 
threatened him having at length got the better of his 
avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of Illyria, 
three hundred talents in money (that is three hundred 
thouſand crowns) and purchaſed his alliance at that 
price. | 

He ſent ambaſſadors at the ſame time to Rhodes, 
convinced that if that iſland, very powerful at that 


time by ſea, ſhould embrace his party, Rome would 


be very much embarraſſed, He ſent deputies alſo to 
Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, and 
capable of giving him great aid, Perſeus did wiſely 


in having recourſe to thefe meaſures, and in endea- 


vouring to ſtrengthen himſelf by ſuch ſupports ; but 


He entered upon them too late. He ought to have 


begun by taking thoſe ſteps, and to have made them 
the firſt foundations of his enterprize. He did not 


think of puting thoſe remote powers in motion, till 
He was reduced almoſt to extremity, and his affairs 
mext to abſolutely deſperate. It was rather calling in 


ſpectators and affociates of his ruin, then aids and ſup- 


ports. The inſtructions, which he gave his ambafla- 


dors, were very ſolid and perſuaſive, as we are about 
to ſee; but he ſhould have made uſe of them three 


years ſooner, and have waited their event, before he 


embarked almoſt alone, in the war againſt fo power- 
ful a people, with ſo many reſources in caſe of miſ- 
,  - oo rs | 

The ambaſſadors had the ſame inſtructions for both 
thoſe kings. They repreſented to them, that there 
was a natural enmity between republicks and monar- 


chies. That the Roman people attacked the kings 


one after another, and what added extremely to the 


indignity, that they employed the forces of the kings 


* 


themſelves to ruin them one after another, That they 
had cruſhed his father by the affiſtance of Attalus ; 


that by the aid of Eumenes, and in ſome meaſure by 


that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been ſubject- 
ed, and that at preſent they had armed Eumenes and 
1 8 5 Pruſias 
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Pruſias againſt himſelf, That after the kingdom of 


Macedonia ſhould be deſtroyed, Aſia would be the 
next to experience the ſame fate; of which they had 
already uſurped a part, under the ſpecious colour of 
re-eſtabliſhing the cities in their ancient liberty ; and 
that Syria's turn would ſoon follow. That they had 
already began to prefer Pruſias to Eumenes by parti- 
cular diſtinctions of honour, and had deprived Anti- 
ochus of the fruits of his victories in Egypt. Perſeus 
requeſted of them either to incline the Romans to 
give Macedonia peace ; or if they perſevered in the 
unjuſt deſign of continuing the war, to regard them 
as the common enemy of all kings. The ambaſſa- 
dors treated with Antiochus openly, and without any 
reſerve. 2. | 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ranſoming priſoners, and treated 
only in ſecret upon the real cauſe of it. There had 
paſſed already ſeveral conferences, at- different times 
and places, upon the ſame ſubject, which had began 
to render that prince very much ſuſpected by the 
Romans. It was not becauſe Eumenes deſired at bot- 
tom, that Perſeus ſhould be victorious againſt the Ro- 
mans; the enormous power he would then have: had, 
would have given him umbrage, and highly alarmed 
his jealouſy ; neither was he more willing to declare 
openly againſt, or to make war upon him. But in 
hopes to ſee the two parties equally inclined to peace; 
Perſeus, from his fear of the misfortunes which might 


befal him ; the Romans, from being weary of a war 


ſpun out to too great a length; he deſired to become 
the mediator of a peace between them, and to make 
Perſeus purchaſe his mediation, or at leaſt his inaction 
and neutrality, at a high price. That was already 


agreed upon, and was fifteen hundred talents (fifteen 


hundred thouſand crowns.) The only difference that 
remained, was in ſetling the time for the payment of 
that ſum. Perſeus was for waiting till the ſervice took 
effect, and in the mean tune offered to depoſite the 
money 


nr 


money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not believe 


himſelf ſecure in that, becauſe Samothracia depended 
on Perſeus, and therefore he inſiſted upon immediate 
payment of part of the money. This broke up the 
treaty. 2 ET 

He failed alſo in another negotiation which might 
have been no leſs in his favour. He had cauſed a body 
of Gauls to come from the other ſide of the Danube, 
conſiſting of ten thouſand horſe and as many foot, 
and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each 
horſe-man, five to the infantry, and a thouſand to their 
captains. I have obſerved above that theſe Gauls had 
taken the name of Baſtarnz. When he received ad- 
vice, that they were arrived upon the frontiers of his 
dominions, he went to meet them with half his troops, 
and gave orders that in towns and villages, thro' 
which they were to paſs, great quantity of corn, 
wine, and cattle ſhould be provided for them ; he had 
preſents for their principal officers, of horſes, arms, 


and habits ; to theſe he added ſome money, which was 
to be diſtributed amongſt a ſmall number; he ima- 


gined to gain the multitude by this bait. The king 
halted near the river Axius, where he encamped with 
his troops. He deputed Antigonus, one of the Ma- 
cedonian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty 
leagues diſtant from him. Antigonus was aſtoniſhed 
when he ſaw men of prodigious ſtature, skilful in all 
the exerciſes of the body, and in handling their arms; 
and haughty and audacious in their language, which 
abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He ſet off in 
the beſt terms the orders his maſter had given for their 
good reception wherever they paſſed, and the preſents he 


had prepared for them; after which he invited them 


to advance te a certain place he mentioned, and to 
fend their principal officers to the king. "The Gauls 
were not a people to be paid with words. Clondicus, 
the general and king of thefe ſtrangers, came directly 


do the point; and asked whether he had brought the 


ſum agreed on. As no anſwer was given to that queſ- 
Sur tion; 
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tion; Go, ſaid he, and let your prince know, that till 
he ſends the ho ages and ſums agreed on, the Gauls will 
not ſtir from hence. The king, upon the return of 
his deputy, aſſembled his counſel, He foreſaw what 
they would adviſe; but as he was a much better guar- 
dian of his money than of his kingdom, to diſguiſe 
his avarice, he enlarged a great deal upon the perfidy 
and ferocity of the Gauls; adding, that it would be 
dangerous to give ſuch numbers of them entrance into 
Macedonia, from which every thing was to be fear- 
ed, and that five thouſand horſe would ſuffice for 
him. Every body perceived that his ſole apprehenſion 
was for his money ; but nobody dared to contradict 
him. Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told 
them his maſter had occaſton for no more than five 
thouſand horſe. Upon which they raiſed an univerſal 
cry and murmur againſt Perſeus, who had made 
them come ſo far to inſult them io groſly. Clon- 
dicus having asked Antigonus again, whether he 
had brought "the money for the five thouſand horſe ; 
as the deputy ſought evaſions, and gave no direct an- 
ſwers, the Gauls crew furious, and were juſt going 
to cut him in pieces, as he violently apprehended. 
However, they had a regard to his quality of deputy, 
and diſmiſſed him without any ill treatment to his 
perſon, The Gauls marched away immediately, re- 
ſumed their rout to the Danube, and plundered 'T hrace 
in their way home, 

Perſeus, with ſo conſiderable a reinforcement might 


have giyen the Romans great trouble. He could have 


detached thoſe Gauls into Theſſaly, where they might 
have plundered the country, and taken the ſtrongeſt 
places. By that means, remaining quiet about the 
river Enipæus, he might have put it out of the power 
of the Romans either to have penetrated into Mace- 
donia, of which he might have barred the entrance 
with his troops, or to have ſubſiſted any longer in the 
country, becauſe they could have brought no provi- 


enn 
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entirely laid waſte. The avarice, by which he was 
governed, prevented his making any uſe of ſo great 
an advantage. | | 

The ſame vice made him loſe another: of the ſame 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length conſented to give Gentius the three hundred 
| talents he had demanded above a year, for raiſing 
troops, and fiting out a fleet. Pantauchus had nego- 


tiated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and had 


begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents (ten 
thouſand crowns) in part of the ſum promiſed him. 
Gentius diſpatched his ambaſſadors, and with them 
perſons he could confide in to receive the money. He 
directed them alſo, when all ſhould be concluded, to 
join Perſeus's ambaſſadors, and to go with them to 
Rhodes, in order to bring that republick into an alli- 
ance with them. Pantauchus had repreſented to him, 
that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome would not 
be able to make head againſt the three powers united. 


Perſeus received thoſe ambaſladors with all poſſible 


marks of diſtinction. After the exchange of hoſtages, 
and the taking of oaths on both ſides, it only remain- 
ed to deliver the three hundred talents. The ambaſ- 
ſadors and agents of the Illyrian repaired to Pella, 
where the money was told down to them, and put 
into cheſts, under the ſeal of the ambaſſadors, to be 
conveyed into Illyria. Perſeus had given orders under 
hand to the perſons charged with this convoy, to 
march ſlowly, and by ſmall journies, and when they 
arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to ſtop for 


his farther orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, .made preſ- 


ſing inſtances to the king to declare againſt the Ro- 
mans by ſome act of l In the mean while 
arrived ambaſſadors from the Romans, to negotiate an 


alliance with Gentius. He had already received ten 
talents by way of earneſt, and advice that the whole 
ſum was upon the road. Upon the repeated ſolicita- 

£ tions 
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tions of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human 
and divine, he cauſed the two ambaſſadors to be im- 
priſoned, under pretence, that they were ſpies. As 
ſoon as Perſeus had received this news, believing him 
ſufficiently and irretrievably engaged againſt the Ro- 
mans by ſo glaring an act, he recalled thoſe who car- 
ried the three hundred talents ; congratulating himſelf 
in ſecret, upon the good ſucceſs of his perfidy, and 
his great dexterity in ſaving his money. But he did 


| not ſee, that he only kept it in reſerve for the victor ; 


whereas he ought to have employed it in defending 
himſelf againſt him, and to conquer him, according 
to the maxim of Philip and his fon Alexander, the 
moſt illuſtrious of his predeceſſors, who uſed to ſay, 
That victory ſhould be purchaſed with money, and not 
money ſaved at the expence of victory. 
The ambaſladors of Perſeus and Gentius met with 
a favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republick had reſolved 
to employ all their credit and power to oblige the 
two parties to make peace, and to declare againſt 
that, which ſhould refuſe to accept propoſals for an 
accommodation, | 
The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their poſts in the beginning of the ſpring ; the conſul 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and 
Anicius into IIlyria. 
The ſucceſs of the laſt was as rapid as fortunate, 
He was to carry on the war againſt Gentius ; and put 
an end to it before it was known at Rome, that it 
was begun. Tts duration was only of thirty days, 
Having treated Scorda, the capital of the country, 
which had ſurrendered to him, with great modera-- 
tion, the other cities ſoon followed its example. Gen- 
tius himſelf was reduced to come, and throw him- 
elf at Anicius's feet to implore his mercy ; confeſſing 
with tears in his eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in 
having abandoned the party of the Romans, The 
prætor treated him with humanity, His firſt care 
| | was 
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was to take the two ambaſſadors out of priſon. He 
ſent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome to car- 
ry the news of his victory, and ſome days after cauſed 
Gentius to be conducted thither, with his wife, chil- 
dren, brother, and the principal lords of the country. 
The ſight of ſuch illuſtrious priſoners very much aug- 
mented the people's joy. Publick thankſgivings were 
made to the gods, and the temples crowded with a vaſt 
concourſe of perſons of all ſexes and ages. 

When Paulus /Emilius approached the enemy, he 
found Perſeus encamped near the ſea, at the foot of 
the mountain Olympus, in places which ſeemed in- 
acceſſible. He had the Enipæus in front, whoſe banks 
were very high; and on the ſide where he lay he had 
thrown up good entrenchments, with towers from 
ſpace to ſpace, on which were placed baliſtæ, and 
other machines for diſcharging darts and ſtones upon 
the enemy, if they ventured to approach, Perſeus 
had fortifhed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as made him 
believe himſelf entirely ſecure, and gave him hopes to 
weaken, and at laſt repulſe, Paulus Emilia by length 
of time, and the difficultics he would find to ſubſiſt 
his troops, and maintain his ground, in a country 
already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adverſary he had 
to cope with. Paulus Amilius employed his thoughts 
ſolely in preparing every thing for action, and was 
continually meditating expedients and meaſures for ex- 
ecuting ſome enterprize with ſucceſs. He began by 
eſtabliſhing an exact and ſevere diſcipline in his army, 
Which he found corrupted by the licenſe wherein it 
had been ſuffered to live. He reformed ſeveral things, 
as well with regard to the arms of the troops as the 
duty of centinels. It had been a cuſtom amongſt the 
ſoldiers to criticiſe upon their general, to examine all 
his actions amongſt themſelves, to preſcribe him con- 
duct, and to explain upon what he ſhould or ſhould 
not do, He ſpoke to them with reſolution and dig- 


nity, He gave them to underſtand, that ſuch diſ- 
courſes | 


e 
| 
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_ courſes did not become a ſoldier, that he ought to 


make only three things his buſineſs; the care of his 
body, in order to render it robuſt and active; that 
of his arms, to keep them always clean, and in good 
condition; and of his * proviſions, that he might be 
always in a readineſs to march upon the firſt notice ; 
that for the reſt, he ought to rely upon the goodneſs 
of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of his general. 
T hat for himſelf, he ſhould omit nothing that might 
be neceſſary to give them occaſion to evidence their 
valour, and that they had only to take care to do their 
duty well, when the ſignal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this diſcourſe. The old ſoldiers declared, that they 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A ſur- 

rizing change was immediately obferved in the camp, 
Nobody was idle in it. The ſoldiers were ſeen ſharp- 
ning their ſwords, poliſhing their helmets, cuiraſſes 
and ſhields ; practiſing an active motion under their 
arms; whirling their javelins, and brandiſhing their 
naked ſwords; in ſhort, 2 and enuring them- 
ſelves in all military exerciſes ; fo that it was eaſy to 
foreſee, that upon the firſt opportunity they ſhould 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, they were 
determined to- conquer, or die, _ | 

The camp was ſituated very commodiouſly, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to 
the army. Paulus Æmilius, whoſe thoughts extended 
to every thing, ſeeing mount Olympus before him very 
bigh, and covered all over with trees extremely green 
and. flouriſhing, judged from the quantity and quality 
of thoſe trees, that there muſt be ſprings of water in 


| the caverns of the mountain, and at the ſame time 


ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits 
to be dug in the ſand. The ſurface F was ſcarce 


® The Roman /j./li-rs ſometimes tennes emicare, dein liquidam mul- 
carried provifion for ten er twelve terque funde re aquam, velut deũm 
days. | | dn, cœperunt Aliquantum ea 
T Vix deducta ſur mi arena erat, qu q; res duci Frme & auctotitatis 
cum {caturigen.s turviez primo & 2 ud milites acjecits Liv. ; 
broke 
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broke up, when ſprings of water were ſeen to run, 
muddy at firſt, and in ſmall quantities, but in 2 little 
while very clear, and in great abundance. This 
event, tho' natural, was looked upon by the ſoldiers 
as a ſingular favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus 
Emilius under their protection; and made him more 
beloved and reſpected by them than before. 

When Perſeus ſaw what paſſed in the Roman camp, 

the ardor of the ſoldiers, their active behaviour, and 
the various exerciſes, by which they prepared them- 
ſelves for combat, he began to be greatly diſquieted and 
perceived plainly, that he had no longer to deal with 
a Licinius, and Hoſtilius, or a Marcius ; and that the 
Roman army was entirely altered with the general: 
He redoubled his attention and application on his fide, 
animated his ſoldiers, employed himſelf in forming 
them by different exerciſes, added new works to the 
old, and uſed all means to put his camp out of danger 
of inſult. | | | | 
In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all his 
family. This cauſed incredible joy in the Roman 
army, and excited amongſt the ſoldiers an inexpreſſi- 
ble ardor to ſignalize themſelves alſo on their fide. 
For it is common, when two armies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valour or glory. Perſeus endeavoured 
at firſt to ſuppreſs this news, but his care to diſſemble 
it, only ſerved to make it more publick,. and certain. 
The alarm was general amongſt his troops, who ap- 
prehended the ſame fate. | RULES 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambaſladors, 
who came to make the ſame propoſals to the army 
in regard to the peace, that at Rome had ſo highly 


offended the ſenate. It is eaſy to judge in what man- 
ner they were received in the camp. Some, in the | 
height of their anger, were for having them dil- | 
miſſed with inſult. The conſul thought the beſt 
way to expreſs his contempt for them, was to reply 

coldly, 
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coldly, that he would give them an anſwer in fifteen 
un 15 11 ao! 

To ſhew how little he made of the pacific media- 
tion of the Rhodians, he aſſembled his council to de- 
liberate upon the means of entering upon action. It 
is probable, that the Roman army, which the year 
before had penetrated into Macedonia, had quitted it, 
and returned into T heflaly ; perhaps upon account of 
proviſions : for at preſent they conſulted upon mea- 
ſures for opening a paſſage into Macedonia. Some, 
and thoſe the oldeſt officers, were for attempting to 
force the enemy's entrenchments upon the banks of 
the Enipzus. They obſerved that the Macedonians, 
who the year before had been driven from higher and 
better fortified places, could not ſuſtain the charge 
of the Roman legions. Others were of opinion, that 
Octavius, with the fleet, ſhould go to Theſſalonica, 
and attack the ſea coaſts, in order to oblige the king, 
by that diverſion, to detach part of his troops from the 
Enipzus, for the, defenſe of his country, and thereby 
leave the paſſage open. Tt is highly important for an 
able and experienced general to have it in his power 
to chooſe what meaſures he pleaſes. Paulus Æmilius 
had quite different views. He faw, that the Eni- 
pzus, as well from its natural ſituation as the fortifi- 
cations. which had been added to it, was inacceſſible. 
He knew beſides, without mentioning the machines 
diſpoſed on all ſides, that the enemy's troops were 
much more expert than his own in diſcharging jave- 
lins and darts, To undertake the forcing of ſuch 
impenetrable lines as thoſe were, had been to expoſe 
his troops to inevitable ſlaughter ; and a good general 
ſpares the blood of his ſoldiers, becauſe he looks upon 
himſelf as their father, and believes it his duty to 
preſerve them as his children, He kept quiet there- 


fore, for ſome days, without making the leaſt mo- 


tion, Plutarch ſays, that it was believed there never 
was an example of two armies ſo numerous, that lay 
fo long in the preſence of each other, in ſuch pro- 
5 7. e found 


was neceſſary, therefore, to amuſe the enemy, and to 


tavius, and having opened himſelf to him, he ordered 


vage the ſea coaſt. At the fame time he made his 


Naſica, the ſon-in-law of Scipio Africanus, ſet out: 


been concluded, that they ſhould arrive there the 
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found peace, and ſo perfect a tranquillity. In any 
other times the ſoldiers would have murmured out of 
ardor and impatience ; but Paulus Emilius had taught 
them to acquieſce in the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent enquiry, and uſing all 
means for information, he was told by two Perrhæ- 
bian merchants, whoſe prudence and fidelity he had 
experienced, that there was a way thro' Perrhzbia, 
which led to Pythium, a town ſituate upon the brow 
of mount Olympus: that this way was not of diffi- 
cult acceſs, but was well guarded. Perſeus had ſent 
thither a detachment of five thouſand men. He con- 
ceived, that in cauſing this poſt to be attacked in the 
night, and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy 
might be beat out, and he take poſſeſſion of it. It 


conceal] his real deſign, He ſent for the prætor Oc- 
him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and to take ten 
days proviſions with him for a thoufand men; in or- 
der to make Perſeus believe, that he was going to ra- 


ſon Fabius Maximus, then very young, with Scipio 


he gave them a detachment of five thouſand choſen 
troops, and ordered them to march by the ſea- ſide to- 
wards Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, ac- 
cording to what had been propoſed in the council. 
When they arrived there, the prætor told them the 
conſul's orders. As ſoon as it was night, quitting 
their rout by the coaſt, they advanced, without halt- 
ing, towards Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, 
conducted by the two Perrhæbian guides. It had 


third day before it was light. oh: 5 
In the mean time Paulus /Emilius, to amuſe the 


enemy, and preyent his having any other thoughts, 


* The perpendicular beight of the mountain Olympus, where Pythium 
was ſituated, was ufcwardi of ten fladia, or half a heague, * 
| | S 
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the next day in the morning detached his light-armed 

troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedonians. 

They came to a light engagement in the courſe of 
the river itſelf, which was then very low. The banks 
on each fide, from the top to the bed of the river, 
had a declivity of three hundred paces, and the ſtream 
was a thouſand paces broad. The action paſſed in 
the ſight of the king and conſul, who were each 
with his troops in the front of their camps. The con- 
ſul cauſed the retreat to be ſounded towards noon. 
The loſs was almoſt equal on both ſides. The next 
day the battle was renewed in the ſame manner, and 
almoſt at the ſame hour; but it was warmer, and 
continued longer. The Romans had not only thoſe 
upon their hands with whom they fought ; the ene- 
my, from the tops of the towers upon the banks, 
poured clouds of darts and ſtones upon them. The 
conſul loſt abundance more of his people this day, and 
made them retire late. The third day Paulus /Emi- 
lius lay ftill, and ſeemed to deſign to attempt a paſ- 
ſage near the ſea, Perſeus did not ſuſpect in the leaſt 
the danger that threatned him. 
* Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 
Pythium. His troops were very much fatigued, for 
which reaſon he made them reſt themſelves the re- 
mainder of the night. Perſeus in the mean time was 
very quiet. But on a ſudden a Cretan deſerter, who 
had gone off from Scipio's troops, rouzed him from 
his ſecurity, by letting him know the compaſs the 
Romans had taken to ſurprize him. The king ter- 
rified with the news, detached immediately ten thou- 
ſand foreign ſoldiers, with two thouſand Macedonians, 
under the command of Milo, and ordered them with 
all poflible diligence to take poſſeſſion of an eminence, 
which, the Romans had ſtill to paſs, before they ar- 
rived-at Pythium, He accordingly got thither before 
them. A very rude engagement enſued upon this 
eminence, and the victory was for ſome time in ſuſ- 
pence, But the king's detachment at length gave 
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way on all ſides, and were put to the rout. Scipio 
purſued them vigorouſly, and led his victorious troops 
into the plain. 

When thoſe who fled came to the camp of Per- 
ſeus, they occaſioned fo great a terror in it, that he 
immediately decamped, and retired by his rear, ſeiz- 
ed with fear, and almoſt in deſpair. He held a great 
council, to. deliberate upon proper meaſures. The 
queſtion was, whether it was beſt to halt under the 
walls of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, or to 
divide his troops into his towns, ſupply them well 
with proviſions, and expect the enemy there, who 
could not ſubſiſt long in a country, which he had 
taken care to lay waſte, and could furniſh neither fo- 
rage for the horſe, nor proviſions for the men, The 
latter reſolution had great inconveniencies, and argued 
the prince reduced to the laſt extremity, without 
either hope or reſource ; not to mention the hatred he 
had drawn upon himſelf by ruining the country, 
which he had not only commanded but executed in 
perſon. Whilſt Perſeus, uncertain what to reſolve, 
fluctuated in doubt, the principal officers repreſented 
to him, that his army was much ſuperior to that of 
the Romans; that his troops were determined to be- 
have well, having their wives and children to defend ; 
that being himſelf witneſs of all their actions, and 
fighting at their head, they would behave with dou- 
ble ardour, and give proofs of their valour in emula- 
tion of each other. Theſe reaſons re- animated the 
prince. He retired under the walls of Pydna, where 
he encamped, and prepared for a battle. He forgot 
nothing that might conduce to the advantage of his 
ground, aſſigned every one his poſt, and gave all or- 
ders with great preſence of mind; reſolved to attack 
the Romans as ſoon as they appeared. 

The place were he encamped was a bare level 


country, very fit for 2 up a great body of 
pon the right and left 

there were a ridge of little hills, which joining to- 

hn l gether, | 


heavy-armed foot in battle, 
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gether, gave the light- armed foot and the archers a 
ſecure: retreat, and alſo a means to conceal their march 
ing to ſurround the enemy, and to- charge them im 
flank. The whole front of the army was covered' by 
two ſmall rivers, which had not much water at that 
time, in conſequence of the ſeaſon (for it was them 
about the end of ſummer) but whoſe ſteep banks would: 
— the Romans great trouble, and break their 

Paulus AEmilius being arrived at Pythium, and hav- 
ing joined Scipio's detachment, marched down into 
the plain, and advanced in order of battle againſt the 
enemy; keeping always on the fea coaſt, for the con- 
venience of having proviſions: brought in barks from 
the Roman fleet. But when he came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had conſidered the good diſpoſition 
of their army, and the number of their troops, he 
halted to deliberate upon what he had to do. The 
young officers, full of ardor and impatience for the 
battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and camo 
to him to entreat him to give battle without any 

y. Scipio, whoſe boldneſs was increaſed by: his 
late ſucceſs upon mount Olympus, diſtinguiſhed: him 
ſelf above all the reſt by his earneſtneſs, and: the preſ- 
ſing inſtances he made. He repreſented! to him, that 
the generals, his predeceſſors, had ſuffered the enemy 
to eſcape: out of their hands by delays. That he was 
afraid Perſeus would fly in the night, and they ſhould 
be obliged to purſue him, with great danger and dif- 
ficulty, to the remoteſt parts of his kingdom, in 
making the army take great compaſſes thro! defiles 
and foreſts, as had happened in the precedin 


1 | 4 
He adviſed him therefore, whilſt the enemy vas in 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not 
to let ſlip ſo fair an occaſion of conquering him. 
Formrely, replied the conſul to young Scipio, I 
* thought as you do now, and one day you will think 
* as I do. 1 ſhall give you the reaſons of my con- 
duct another time; at preſent ſatisfy. yourſelf, and 
Vor. IX, — 6 rely 
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rely upon the diſcretion of an old general.” The 
young officer was ſilent, well convinced that the con- 
ful had good reaſons for acting as he did. | 
Aſter having ſpoke thus, he commanded the troops, 
who were at the head of the army, in view of the ene- 
my, to draw up in battle, and to preſent a front, as 
if they intended to engage. They were diſpoſed ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Romans, in three lines. 
At the ſame time the pioneers (a), covered by thoſe 
lines, were employed in forming a camp. As they 
were a great number, the work was ſoon completed. 
The conſul made the battalions file off gradually, be- 
gining with the rear, which was neareſt the work- 
men, and drew off the whole army into the entrench- 
ments, without confuſion, diſorder, or being per- 
ceived by the enemy. The king on his fide, ſeeing 
the Romans declined fighting, retired alſo into his 
camp. 

It was an inviolable * law amongſt the Romans, 
tho' they were to ſtay only one day and night in a 
place, to encloſe themſelves in a well fortified camp: 
by that means they placed themſelves out of inſult, 
and avoided all ſurprize. The ſoldiers looked upon 
this military abode as their city; the entrenchments 
ſerved inſtead of walls, and the tents, of houſes. In 
caſe of a battle, if the army were overcome, the camp 
ſerved for their retreat and refuge, and if victorious the 
found it a place of quiet and ſecurity. 
The night being come, and the troops having 
taken their refreſhment, whilſt they had no other 
thoughts than of going to reſt, on a ſudden the moon, 
which was then at full, and already very high, 
began/to grow dark, and the light failing by little 
and little, it changed its colour ſeveral times, and was 
at length totally eclipſed. A tribune, called C. Sul- 


wuilitaris bee ſedes, vallumque pro 39. 


* (s) Haſtati Principes Triarii. menibus & tentorium ſuum cui- | 
- ® Majores veſtri caſtra munita que militi domus ac penates ſurt— *' 
portum ad omnes caſus exercitis Caſtra ſunt victori receptaculum, 
ducebant eſſe Patria altera eſt victo perſutzium. Liv. I. 44. . 


pitius | 
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pitius Gallus, one of the principal officers of the army, 
having aſſembled the ſoldiers, with the conſul's per- 
miſſion, had apprized them of the eclipſe, and ſhewn 
them the exact moment when it would begin, and 
how long it would continue. The Roman ſoldiers 
therefore were not aſtoniſhed at this accident ; they 
only believed that Sulpitius had more than human 
knowledge. But the whole camp of the Macedoni- 
ans were ſeized with horror and dread ; and it was 
whiſpered throughout all the army, that this prodigy 
foretold the ruin of the king. | 13 
The next day Paulus ÆEmilius, who was a very 
religious obſerver of all the ceremonies preſcribed for 
the ſacrifices, or rather very ſuperſtitious, applied him- 
ſelf to offering oxen to Hercules. He ſacrificed twen- 
ty one after another, without finding any favourable 
ign in the entrails of thoſe victims. At length, at 
the one and twentieth, he imagined he ſaw ſuch as 
promiſed him the victory, if he only defended him- 
ſelf, without attacking the enemy. At the ſame time 
he vowed a ſacrifice to the ſame god of an hundred 
oxen, with publick games. Having made an end of 
all theſe religious ceremonies, about nine in the morn- 
ing he aſſembled his council, He had heard com- 
plaints of his ſlowneſs in attacking, the enemy, He 
deſired therefore to give this aſſembly an account of 
his conduct, eſpecially out of regard for Scipio, to 
whom he had promiſed it. The reaſons for his not 
having given battle the day before were: Firſt, becauſe 
the enemy's army was much ſuperior in number to his 
own, which he had been obliged to weaken confide- 
rably by the great detachment for the guard of 
| the baggage. In the ſecond place, would it have 
conſiſted with prudence to engage troops entirely 
freſh with his, exhauſted as they were by a long and 
painful march, by the exceſſive weight of their arms, 
by the heat of the ſun, with which they had been 
almoſt broiled, and by thirſt, which gave them in- 
ſupportable pain. In the laſt place, he inſiſted ſtrong- 
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ly on the indiſpenſable neceſſity a good general was 
under, not to fight till he had a well entrenched 
camp behind him, which might, in caſe of accident, 
ſerve the army for a retreat. He concluded his dif. 
courſe with bidding them prepare for battle the ſame 
da 

We ſee here, * that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of ſoldiers and ſubaltern officers, and 
that of a general; the former have only to defize, 
and behave well in, battle; but the general's buſineſs 
is to foreſee, weigh, and compare every thing, in or- 
der to chooſe his meaſures with mature deliberation ; 
and by a wiſe delay of ſome days, or even hours, he 
often preſerves an army, which an inconſiderate preci- 
pitation might have expoſed to ruin. 

Tho' the reſolution for fighting had been taken 
on both ſides, it was however rather a kind of chance 
that drew on the battle than the order of the gene- 
rals, who were not very warm on either fide. Some 
Thracian ſoldiers charged a party of Romans in their 
return from foraging. Seven hundred Ligurians ran 
to aſſiſt thoſe foragers. The Macedonians cauſed 
troops to advance to ſupport the Thracians, the rein- 
forcements on both fides continually encreaſing, the 
battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune — we have loſt the paſſage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which — the 
order of this battle: this puts it out of my power to 
give a juſt idea of it, — Plutarch ſays being quite 
different from the little which remains of it in Livy. 

In the begining of the charge the Macedonian 
Phalanx diſtinguiſhed themſelves from all the king's 
troops in a particular manner. Upon which Paulus 
AEmilius advanced to the front ranks, and found, that 
the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- 


lanx, drove the points of their pikes into the ſhields | 


* Diviſa inter exercitum du- dendo, conſultando, cunRatione ſæ · 
ceſqʒ munia · Militibus cupidinem pius quam temeritate prodciſe. Ta- 
pugnandi con venire; duces provi- cit. Hiſt. l. 3. c. 20. 
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of his ſoldiers in ſuch a manner, that the latter, 
whatever efforts they made, were unable to reach 
them with their ſwords; and he ſaw at the ſame time 
that the whole front-line of the enemies joined their 
bucklers, and preſented their pikes. This rampart 
of braſs, and foreſt of pikes, impenetrable to his le- 
gions, filled him with aftoniſhment and terror. He 
often ſpoke afterwards of the impreſſion, that dread- 
ful fight made upon him, and what reaſon it gave 
him to doubt the ſucceſs of the battle. But not to 


diſcourage his troops, he concealed from them his 


anxiety, and appearing with a gay and ſerene counte- 
nance, rode thro' all the ranks without helmet or 
cuiraſs, animating them with his expreſſions, and 
much more by his example. The general, more 
than ſixty years of age, was ſeen expoling himſelf to 
danger and fatigue like a young officer, 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had at- 
tacked the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to 
break it with their utmoſt endeavours, one of their 
"officers took the enfign of his company, and toſſed it 
into the midſt of the enemy. The reſt threw 
themſelves in conſequence like deſperate men upon 
that battalion. Aſtoniſhing actions enſued on both 
ſides, with a moſt dreadful ſlaughter. The Peligni- 
ans endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedonians 
with their ſwords, and to puſh them back with their 
bucklers ; ftriving ſometimes to pull them out of their 
hands, or to turn them afide, in order to open them- 
ſelves an entrance between them. But the Macedo- 
nians always keeping cloſe order, and holding their 
Pikes in both hands, preſented that iron rampart, and 
gave thoſe ſuch great ſtrokes that lung upon them, 
that, piercing ſhields and cuirafles, they laid the bold - 
eſt of the Pelignians dead, who, without any caution, 
continued to ruſh headlong, like wild beafts, upon 
the ſpears of their enemies, and to hurry upon a death 
they ſaw before their eyes. 
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The whole front-line being thus put into diſorder, 
the ſecond was diſcouraged, and began to fall back. 
They did not fly indeed ; but inſtead of advancing, 
they retreated toward mount * Olocris, When Pau- 
lus Emilius faw that, he tore his clothes, and was 
ſtruck with extreme ſorrow to ſee, upon the fiſt 
troops having given way, that the Romaps were afraid 
to face the phalanx. It preſented a front covered 
thick with pikes, and cloſe as an impenetrable en- 
trenchment ; and continuing invincible, it could nei- 
ther be broke nor opened. But at length the inequa- 
lity of the ground, and the great extent of the front 
of battle not admitting the enemy to continue every 


where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus Ami- 


lius obſerved the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to 
leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back on 
one fide, whilſt it advanced on the other; which 
muſt neceſſarily happen in great armies, when the 
troops not always acting with the ſame vigour, fight 
alſo with different ſucceſs. N 

Paulus Emilius, as an able general who knew how 
to improve all advantages, dividing his trocps into 


platoons, gave orders for them to fall into the void ſpaces 


of the enemy's battle, and to attack them no longer 
in front by a general charge, but by ſmall detach- 
ments, and in different places at the ſame time. This 
order, given ſo critically, occaſioned the gaining of 
the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the 
void ſpaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy's 
power to uſe their long pikes, charging them in flank 
and rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx 
was broke in an inſtant, and all its force, which con- 
ſiſted ſolely in its union, and the weight of the whole 
body together, vaniſhed and diſappeared. When they 
came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their ſhort ſwords ſtruck upon 
the Roman ſhields, which were very ſtrong and ſolid, and 


* That mountain was exidently pert of Olympus, 
| covered 
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covered them almoſt from head to foot; on the con- 
trary, they oppoſed ſmall bucklers againſt the ſwords 
of the Romans, which were heavy and ftrong, and 
handled with ſuch force and vigour, that they ſcarce 
diſcharged a blow which did not either cut deep, or 
make ſhields and armour fly in pieces, and draw blood. 
The phalanx having loſt their advantage, and being 
taken on their weak ſide, reſiſted with great difficulty, 
and were at length overthrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himfelf to his 
fear, rode off full ſpeed in the begining of the battle, 
and retired into the city of Pydna, under pretence of 
going to offer a ſacrifice to Hercules; as if, ſays Plu- 
tarch, Hercules were a god, that would receive the 

ſacrifices of abject cowards, or give ear to unjuſt vows ; 
for it is not . juſt that he ſhould be victorious, who 
durſt not face his enemy: Whereas the ſame god re- 
ceived the prayer of Paulus Æmilius, becauſe he asked 
victory with ſword in hand, and invoked his aid by 
fighting valiant . 
It was in the attack of the phalanx, where the 
battle was warmeſt, and where the Romans found 
the greateſt reſiſtance. It was there alſo, that the 
ſon of Cato, Paulus Emilius's ſon-in-law, after hav- 
ing done prodigies of valour, unhappily loſt his ſword 
which ſlipt out of his hand. Upon this accident, quite 
out of himſelf and inconſolable, he ran thro? the ranks, 
and afſembling a body of brave and reſolute young 
ſoldiers, he ruſhed headlong and furious upon the 
Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, and a moſt 
bloody ſlaughter, they made the latter give way, and 
remaining maſters of the ground, they applied them- 
ſelves in ſearching for the ſword, which they found 
at laſt under heaps of arms and dead bod ies. Tranſ- 
ported with that good fortune, and raiſing ſhouts of 
victory, they fell with new ardour upon ſuch of the 
enemy as ſtood firm; ſo that at length the three thou- 
ſand onians who remained, and were a diſtinct 
body from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces; 

| E 4 not 
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not a man of them quiting his rank, or ceaſing to 
ght to the laſt moment of his life. 
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To great a number of them were killed, that the whole 
plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 
the dead, and the next day, when the Romans paſſed 
the river Leucus, they found the waters ſtill ſtained 
with their blood. It is ſaid that five and twenty 
thouſand men on the ſide of the Macedonians perifhed 
in this battle, The Romans loſt only an "i 
and made eleven or twelve thouſand priſoners. The 
cavalry, which had no ſhare in the battle, ſeeing the 
foot put to the rout, had retired ; and the Romans, 
from their violent ardour againſt the phalanx, did Not 
| think at that time of purſuing them. 


This great battle was decided fo ſuddenly, that the 


eharge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 
followed by the victory before four. The reſt of the 
* employed in the purſuit, which was carried 
very far; ſo that the troops did not return till late in 
the night, All the ſervants in the army went out to 
meet their maſters with great ſhouts of joy, and con- 
ducted them with torches to the camp, where they 


had made illuminations, and covered the tents with 


wreaths of ivy and crowns of Hurel, 

But in the midſt of his great victory, the 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two ſons he had in 
the battle, the youngeſt, who was but ſeventeen years 
old, and whom he loved with moſt tenderneſs, be- 
cauſe the had already given great hopes of himſelf, did 
not appear. The camp was in univerſal alarm, and 
the cries of joy were changed into a mournful ſilence, 
They ſearched for him with torches amongſt the 
dead, but-to no purpoſe. At length, when the night 
was very much advanced, and they deſpaired of ever 


bi wat @ cuſtem with the of Lentulus, and ſome others co- 
— 27 Cæſar curites in the third vered with ivy. L. etiam Lentuli 

boot of tbe civil war, That he ee 
found in Pompey's camp the tents hedera, 
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ſeeing him more, he returned from the purſuit, at- 
tended only by two or three of his comrades, all co- 
vered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus Emi- 
lius thought he had recovered him from the dead, 
and did not begin to taſte the joy of his victory till 
that moment. He was reſerved for other tears and 
ruins no leſs to be deplored. The young Ro- 
man of whom we ſpeak, was the ſecond Scipio, who 
was afterwards called Africanus, and Numantinus, 
from having deſtroyed Carthage and Numantia. He 
was adopted by the ſon of Scipio, the conqueror of 
Hannibal. The conſul immediately diſpatched. three 
couriers of diſtinction (of whom his ſon Fabius was. 
one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time Perſeus, continuing his flight, had 
paſſed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella, 
with all his horſe, which had eſcaped from the battle with- 
out ſtrikinga blow. The foot ſoldiers that fled in diſorder, 
meeting them upon the road, reproached them in the: 
ſharpeſt terms, calling them cowards and traitors ; and 
carrying their reſentment farther, they pulled them off 
their horſes, and wounded a great number of them. The. 
king, who apprehended the conſequences of that tumult,. 

quited the high road, and that he might not be known, 
folded up his royal mantle, put it behind him, took. 
the diadem from his head, and carried it in his hand ; 
and to diſcourſe with his friends with the more eaſe, 
he alighted, and led his horſe in his hand. Several of: 
_ thoſe who attended him, took different routs from 
his, under various pretexts; leſs to avoid the purſuit 
of the enemy, than to ſhun the fury of the prince, 
Whoſe defeat had. only ſerved to irritate and enflame: 
his natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers three only: 
remained with him, and thoſe all ſtrangers. Evander 
of Crete, whom he had employed to aſſaſſinate king: 
Eumenes, was one of them. He retained his fidelity 
for him to the laſt. : - 
When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he ſtab- 
ed two of his treaſurers * his awn hands, fo being 
12 «5 ie 
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ſo bold as to repreſent to him the faults he had com- 
mitted, and with ill- timed freedom to give him their 
counſel, upon what was neceſſary to be done for the 
retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two of 
the principal officers of his court, who had failed only 


out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entirely loſt 


him with every body. Alarmed by the almoſt uni- 
verſal deſertion of his officers and courtiers, he did 
not think himſelf ſafe at Pella, and left it the ſame 
night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with him 
the greateſt part of his treaſures, When he arrived 


there, he ſent deputies to Paulus /Emilius, to implore 


his mercy, From Amphipolis he went into the iſland 


of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of 


Caſtor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia open- 
- their gates to the victor, and made their ſubmiſ- 
ion. 1 
The conſul having quited Pydna, arrived the next 
day at Pella, the happy fituation of which he admired, 
'T 4 king's Treaſures had been kept in this city; 
but only the three hundred talents he had ſent to 
Gentius, king of Thrace, and afterwards cauſed to 
be. brought back, were found there. Paulus /Emi- 
lius, having been informed that Perſeus was in Samo- 
thracia, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to paſs from 
thence into that iſland. g 
He was encamped (a) at Sires, in the country of 
the Odomantes, when he received a letter from Per- 
ſeus, which was preſented to him by three deputies of 
inconſiderable birth and condition. He could not for- 
bear ſheding tears, when he reflected upon the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, of which the preſent condi- 
tion of Perſeus was a ſenſible example. But when 
he ſaw this title and inſcription upon the letter, Per- 
ſeus the king, to the conſul Paulus Amilius, greeting : 


The ſtupid ignorance that prince ſeemed to be in of 


{a) Liv.l. 45. n. 39 · Plat. in P. Æmil. p. 269, 270. 
* Anobſcure unknown city, upon the eaſtern frontier of Macedonia, . 
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his condition, extinguiſhed in him all ſenſe of com- 
paſſion, and tho the tenor of the letter was couched: 
in an humble and ſuppliant ſtyle, and little conſiſted. 
with the royal dignity, he diſmiſſed the deputies with- 
out an anſwer. How haughty were theſe proud re- 
publicans, to degrade an unfortunate king. immediate- 
ly in this manner! Perſeus perceived the name he 
was henceforth to forget. He wrote a ſecond letter, 
to which he only put his name, without the addition. 
of his quality. He demanded, that commiſſioners. 
ſhould be ſent to treat with him, which was granted. 
This negotiation had no effect, becauſe on the one 
ſide Perſeus would not renounce the royal dignity, 
and Paulus /Emilius on the other inſiſted, that he 
ſhould ſubmit his fate entirely to the determination 
of the Roman people. 

During this time the prætor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did 
take Perſeus by force out of that aſy lum, in ref ey 
to the gods who preſided in it, but. he endeavoured. 
by promiſes and. threats to induce him to quit it, and. 
ſurrender himſelf to the Romans, His endeavours 
were ineffectual. 

A young Roman, (named Acilius) either of him- 
ſelf, or in concert with the prætor, took another 
courſe to draw the king out of his ſanctuary. In: 
the aſſembly of the Samothracians, which was then. 
held, he ſaid to them: ** Is it a truth, or without 
2 foundation, that your. iſland is held a ſacred and in- 
** violable aſylum throughout all its extent?“ Upon: 
being anſwered by all preſent, that it was undoubted- 
ly ſo. How then, continued he, do you ſufter its 
** ſanity to be violated by an homicide, contami- 

* nated with the blood of king Eumenes? And as 
« all religious ceremonies begin by the excluſion of 

„ thoſe whoſe hands are impure, how can you ſuffer 

© your very temple to be profaned and defiled by the 

228 of an infamous murderer? This accu- 


ſation fell upon Perſeus; but the Samothracians choſe- 
| E 6. rather 
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rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the world 


knew had been the agent in the intended aſſaſſination 
of Eumenes. They ſent therefore to tell the king, 
that Evander was accuſed of aſſaſſination, and that 
he ſhould appear, according to the cuſtom of their 
, to juſtify himſelf before the judges; or if 
he was afraid to do that, that he ſhould take meaſures 
for his ſafety; and quit the temple. The king, hav- 
ing ſent for Evander, advifed him in the ſtrongeſt 
terms not to ſubmit to that ſentence. He had his 
reafons for giving him this counſel, apprehending he 
would declare, that the aſſaſſination had been under- 
taken by his order, and therefore gave him to under- 
ſtand, that the only method he could take was to kill 
himſelf, Evander ſeemed at firſt to conſent to it, 
and profeſſing, that he had rather die by poiſon than 
the fovord, he intended to make his eſcape by flight. 
The king was aware of that deſign, and fearing the 
Samothracians would let the weight of their reſent- 
ment fall on him, as having withdrawn the offender 
from the puniſhment he deſerved, he ordered him to 
be killed. This was polluting the Sanctuary with a 
new crime; but he corrupted the principal magiſtrate 
with preſents of money, who-declared in the afſem- 
bly, that Evander had laid violent hands upon him- 
— | | 
The prætor, not being able to perſuade Perſeus to 
quit his aſylum, was reduced to deprive him of all 
means to embark and make his eſcape. However, 
notwithſtanding his precautions, Perſeus gained fecret- 
Jy a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had a mer- 
chant ſhip, and prevailed upon him to receive him on 
board, with all his treaſures; they amounted to two 
thouſand talents, that is, to about three hundred 
"thouſand pounds. But ſuſpicious as he was, he did 
not diſpoſſeſs himſelf of the whole; ſent only a part 
of it to the ſhip, and reſerved the reft to be carried 
on board with himſelf. The Cretan, following the 


genius of his country upon this occaſion, ſhiped = 
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the gold and ſilver that had been ſent him in the even- 
ing, and let Perſeus know, that he had only to come 
to the port at midnight with his children, and ſuch 
of his people as were abſolutely neceflary to attend 


his —— 
appointed time approaching, Perſeus with in- 
finite difficulty crept through a very narrow window, 
eroſſed a garden, and got out through a ruinous houſe, 
with his wife and ſon. The remainder of his trea- 
ſures followed him. His grief and deſpair were inex- 
ble, when he was informed that Oroandes, with 
is rich freight, was under fail. He had entruſted 
his other children to Ion of Theſſalonica, who had 
been his favourite, and betrayed him in his misfor- 
tunes; for he delivered up his children to Octavius; 
which was the principal cauſe that induced Perſeus to 
put himſelf into the power of thoſe who had his 
children in their hands. | | 
He accordingly ſurrendered himſelf and Philip his 
ſon to the prætor Octavius, who made him embark, 
in order to his being carried to the conful ; having 
firſt apprized him of his coming. Paulus Emilius 
ſent his ſon-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perſeus, 
in a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended on- 
ly by his ſon. The conſul, who waited for him 
with a ſufficiently numerous train, upon his arrival 
roſe from his ſeat, and advancing ſome few ſteps, of- 
fered him his hand. Perſeus threw himſelf at his feet ; 
but he raiſed him immediately, and would not ſuffer 
him to embrace his knees. Having introduced him 
into his tent, he made him fit down, facing thoſe 
who formed the afſembly. 5 
He began by asking him; „What cauſe of diſ- 
content had induced him to enter with fo much 
* animoſity into a war with the Roman people, that 
*© expoſed himſelf and his kingdom to the greateſt 
* dangers.” When inſtead of the anſwer which eve- 
Ty body expected, the king, fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, and ſheding tears, kept lens; * 
| | | ©s 
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milius continued to this effect. Had you aſcended 
<< the throne a youth, I ſhould be leſs ſurprized at 
« your being ignorant of what it was to have the 
« — people for your friends or enemies. But 
“ having been preſent in the war made by your fa- 
ther againſt us, and certainly remembering the 
<< peace, which we have punctually obſerved on our 
<6 ſide; how could you prefer war rather than peace, 
© with a people whoſe force in the former, and fide- 
5 lity in the latter, you had ſo well experienced? 
Perſeus making no more anſwer to this reproach than 
he had done to the firſt queſtion: *©* In whatſoever 
manner notwithſtanding, reſumed the conſul, theſe 
affairs have happened; whether they are the effects 
© of error, to which all mankind are liable, or of 
„chance, or that fatal deſtiny which ſuperintends all 
* things, take courage. The clemency with which 
* the Roman people have behaved in regard to many 
<< other kings and nations, ought to inſpire you, I 
© do not ſay with ſome hope only, but with almoſt 
* entire confidence, that will meet with the 
« ſame treatment.” He ſpoke this in Greek to Per- 
ſeus: Then turning towards the Romans, You “ 
«© ſee, ſaid he in his own language, a great example 
af the inconſtancy of human affairs. It is to you 
«© principally, young Romans, I addreſs this diſcourſe. 
The uncertainty of what may happen to us every 
% day, ought to teach us never to uſe any one with 
<< inſolence and cruelty in our proſperity, nor rely 
% too much upon our preſent advantages. The proof 
© of real merit and true valour is neither to be too 
| © elate in good, nor too dejected in bad, fortune. 

Paulus ZEmilius, having. diſmiſſed the aſſembly, charged 
Tubero with the care of the king. He invited. him 


conſulere decet,. nec preſenti credere 
fortur:#, cum, quid veſper ferat in- 


. . ® Exemplum inſigne cernitis, in- 
gut, mutationis re rum humana- 
rum. Vobis hoe præcipue dico, certum fit. 
juvenes. Ideo in ſecundis rebus ni - jus animum nec proſpera flatu ſuo 


_ tulio quemquam ſuperbꝭ ac violenter efferet, nec adverſa infringet · Liv. 
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that day to his table, and ordered him to be treated 
with all the honours his preſent condition would ad- 
mit. . | | 
The army went afterwards into winter quarters. 
Amphipolis received the greateſt part of the troops ; 
the reſt were diſtributed into the neighbouring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romans and Per- 
ſeus, which had continued four years; and with it a 
kingdom ſo illuſtrious both in Europe and Aſia. Per- 
ſeus had (a) reigned eleven years. He was reckoned 
the * fortieth king from Caranus, who was the firſt that 
reigned in Macedonia. So important a conqueſt coſt 
Paulus Emilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obſcure, 
till the time of Philip, ſon of Amyntas. Under that 
prince, and by his great exploits, it made conſidera- 
ble acquiſitions, which did not extend however be- 
yond the bounds of Europe; he annexed to it a part 
of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind of empire 
over all Greece, It afterwards extended into Afia ; 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, 
ſubjected all the provinces, of which the vaſt empire 
of the Perſians was compoſed, and carried its victo- 
rious arms to the extremities of the earth; I mean 
to Arabia on one fide, and the Indias on the other. 
This empire of Macedonia, the greateft that had been 
in the world, divided, or rather torn, into different 
kingdoms after the death of Alexander by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, who took each a part to himſelf, ſubſiſted during 
ſomething more than an hundred and fifty years ; 
| from the exalted height, to which the victorious arms 

of that prince had raiſed it, to the entire ruin of 
| Macedonia, Such was the period of the ſo much 
boaſted exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
and admiration of the univerſe; or, to ſpeak more 


(©) Liv l. 48. n. 4. | : "I. | 

* Livy, ſuch as we bave bim, in the cypher, and that it Soul be 
ſays the twentieth, Foftin the thir- correctad, the fortieth, with Euſe- 
tieth. Ir is chought there is an error bius. 


3 ' juſtly, 
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juſtly, the example of the moſt vain and moſt frantick 
ambition, the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulus AEmilius had ſent 
to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory 
— 2 uſed all poſſible diligence in their jour- 


But lang before their ann bud and .cnly the 


fourth day after the battle, whilſt the games were ce- 
lebrating in the circus, it was 
a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Perſeus 
entirely defeated, This news was attended with clap- 
ing wh hands, and cries of throughout the 
whole circus. But when the magiſtrates, after a ſtrict 


enquiry, had diſcovered that it was a rumour, with- 


out either author or foundation, that falſe and ſhort- 
lived joy ceaſed, and left only a ſecret hope, that it 


was perhaps the preſage of a victory which eicher was 


already, or would ſoon be, obtained. 

'The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that. Perſeus had been entirely 
defeated ; that he was flying, 
falling into the hands of the victor. The people's 
joy, which had been ſuſpended till then, broke out 
immoderately, The deputies read a circumſtantial 
narrative of the battle Grft in the ſenate, and after- 
wards in the aſſembly of the people. Publick pray- 
ers and ſacrifices were decreed, and all the temples 
filled in an inſtant with infinite crowds of people, who 
went thither to return thanks to the gods for their 
ſignal protection vouchſafed the republick. 

After the nomination of (5) new conſuls at Rome, 
the command of the army in Macedonia was continu- 
ed to Paulus Amiius, and of that in Illyria to L. A- 
nicius : Ten commiſſioners were then appointed to 
regulate affairs in Macedonia, and five for IIlyria. 


The ſenate, before they ſet out, regulated their com- 


miſſion in part. It was decreed in particular, that 


the Macedonians and Illyrians ſhould be declared free; 


(+, An. Mun. 3837. Bcfcre Chriſt 167, Livel 45. u. 17—18. 
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in order that all nations might know, the end of the 
Roman arms was not to ſubje& free people, but to 
deliver ſuch as were enſlaved; ſo that the one, under 
the protection of the Roman name, might always retain 
their liberty, and the other, who were under the rule 
of kings, might be treated with more lenity and juſ- 
tice by them, in conſideration for the Romans; or 
that, whenever war ſhould ariſe between thoſe kings 
and the Roman people, the nations might know, that 
the iſſue of thoſe wars would be victory for the Ro- 
mans, and liberty for them. The ſenate alſo aboliſhed 
certain duties upon the mines and land- eſtates; be- 
cauſe thoſe duties could not be collected but by the 
miniſtry of tax- farmers, commonly called publicans; 
and that wherever ſuch ſort * of farmers are ſuffered, 
the lawys are of no force, and the people are always op- 
preſſed. They eftabliſhed a general council for the 
nation; leſt the populace ſhould cauſe the liberty 
nted them by the ſenate to degenerate into a de- 
ive licence. Macedonia was divided into four 
regions; each of which had a diſtinct council, and 
were to pay the Romans one moiety of the tri- 
butes which they had been accuſtomed to pay their 
kings. Theſe were in part the orders with which 
the commiſſioners for Macedonia were charged, 
Thoſe for Illyria had almoſt the fame inſtructions, 
and arrived there firſt, After having communicated 
their commiffion to the 'pro-preetor Anicius, who 
came to Scodra to meet them, they fummoned an af- 
| ſembly of the principal perſons of the nation. Ani- 

cius having aſcended his tribunal, declared to them, 
that the fenate and people of Rome granted liberty to 
the IHyriatms, and that the garriſons ſhould be with- 


dawn from all the cities and forts of the country as 


ſoon as poſfible. In regard to ſome people, who ei- 
ther before or during the war had declared for the 


2 ibi aut jus publicum _ aut libertatem 


Romans, 
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Romans, an exemption from all taxes was added to 

their liberty; all the reſt were diſcharged from one 

half of the impoſts formerly paid to the kings. II- 

| lyria was divided into three regions or parts, which 

2 each of them their publick council and magi- 
rates. | 


Before the deputies for Macedonia (c) arrived there, 


Paulus Emilius, who was at leiſure, viſited during 
the autumn the moſt celebrated cities of Greece; to 
ſee thoſe things with his own eyes, which all the 
world talked of, without knowing them. Having 


left the command of the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he 


ſet out with a ſmall train, accompanied by young 
SCipio his ſon, and Athenzus, king Eumenes's bro- 
ther. ü , 
He paſſed through Theſſaly, in his way to Delphos, 
the moſt celebrated oracle in the univerſe. The mul- 


titude and value of the preſents, ſtatues, veſlels, and 


tripods, with which that temple was filled, ſurprized 
him extremely. He there offered a ſacrifice to Apol- 
lo. Having ſeen a great ſquare pillar of white mar- 
ble, on which a golden ſtatue of Perſeus was to have 
been placed, he cauſed his own to be ſet upon it, 
faying, That the vanquiſhed ought to give place to the 
vic lors. | : 
He ſaw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, ſirnamed 
T rophonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into 
which thoſe who conſulted the *“ oracle deſcended. 
He offered a ſacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddeſs Her- 
. who was believed to be the daughter of Tro- 
phonius. | | 

At Chalcis he gratified his curioſity in ſeeing the 
Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the ſea, which is 
there very frequent and extraordinary,  _ 
. From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 


which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon failed for 


(c) Liv. I. 45. n. 2723, Plut. in P. Æmil. p. 250 · 
For an account of this oracle, ſee Book X. Chap. III. Sect. II. 


Troy. 


— 
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Troy. He made a viſit to the temple of Diana in 
that place, upon whoſe altar that king of kings ſa- 
crificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a proſperous 
voyage from the goddeſs. | 

After having paſſed thro' Oropus in Attica, where 
the ſoothſayer Amphilochus was honoured as a god, 
he came to Athens, a city celebrated by ancient re- 
nown, where abundance of objects preſented them- 
ſelves to his view, well capable of inſpiring and grati- 
fying his curioſity : The citadel, the ports, the walls 
which joined the Pirzus to the city, the arſenals for 
the navy, erected by illuſtrious generals, the ſtatues 
of gods and men, in which it was hard to know, 
whether the matter or art were moſt admirable. He 
did not forget to offer a ſacrifice to Minerva, the tu- 
telary goddeſs of the citadel. 

Whilſt Paulus /Emilius was in that city, he de- 
manded an excellent philoſopher of the Athenians, to 
finiſh the education of his children, and a fine painter 
to deſign the ornaments of his triumph. They im- 
mediately caft their eyes upon Metrodorus, who ex- 
celled both in philoſophy and painting: A very ſingu- 
lar and extraordinary praiſe, which was confirmed by 
experience and the approbation of Paulus Emilius. 
We here ſee the attention paid by the great men of 
antiquity to the education of their children, The 
ſons of that Roman general were then of ſome age, 
the youngeſt of the two, who made the campaign in 
Macedonia with his father, being at that time ſeven- 
teen years old, He thought it neceſſary however to 
have a philoſopher with them, capable of formin 
both their minds by the ſtudy of the ſciences, an 
their manners by that of moral virtue, which of all 
ſtudies is the moſt important, and yet the moſt ne- 
glected. To know what are the effects of ſuch an 
education, we have only to conſider the future great- 
neſs of the youngeſt of the two ſons of this conſul, 
who inherited the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, 

his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus 2 
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his natural father ; who ruined Carthage and Numan- 
tia; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by polite 
learning and the ſciences, as by his military virtues; 
who held it for his honour to have Polybius the hiſ- 
torian, Panztius the philoſopher, and Terence the 


poet, for his friends and companions; who, in a 


word, to uſe the terms of a * writer of excellent 
ſenſe, never ſaid, did, or thought, any thing un- 
worthy a Roman. Paulus /Emilius, having found 
the precious treaſure he ſought, in the perſon of Me- 
trodorus, left Athens well ſatisfied. | 
He arrived in two days at Corinth, The citadel 
and iſthmus were an agreeable ſight to him. The 
firſt, which was ſituated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with ſtreams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water; and the Iſthmus which ſeparated by a 
very ſmall neck of land two neighbouring Seas, the 
one on the eaſt and the other on the weſt of it. 
Sicyon and Argos, two very illuftrious cities, were 
the next in his way, and afterwards Epidaurus, leſs 
_ than' the two others, but well known from 
the famous temple of Eſculapius, where he ſaw an 
infinite multitude of rich preſents, the offerings of 
fick perſons, out of gratitude for the cures they ima- 
gined to have received from that god. 
Sparta was not diſtinguiſhed by the magnificence of 
its buildings, but by the wiſdom of its laws, cuſtoms 
and diſcipline, _ 
_ Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived 
at Olympia, where he ſaw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration ; but when he caſt his eyes upon the 
ſtatue of Jupiter, Phidias's maſter-piece, he was as 
much ſtruck, ſays Livy, as if he had ſeen the god 
himſelf, and cried out, that + this Fapiter of Phidias, 
F. Scipio Kmilianue, vir dixit ac ſenſit. Paterc. J. 1. c. 12. 
avitis P. Afrieani pater niz L» + To bave ſo well expreſſed tbe 
Pauli eirrutibus imus 3 om - j dea of Hemvy, is bl a 
nibus belli ac togzz dotibus, in- praiſe of Phitdias ; but the bawing 
8 ſtugiorum eminentifi- ſo well conceived all the majefly of 
ili 


uli ſui ; qui nihil in vita God, is much more to that of Homer. 
hudandurn wut fecit, ant | | 
: | was 


to the 
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was the exact Jupiter of Homer. Imagining himſelf 
in the capitol, he offered a more ſolemn facrifice here 
than he had done any where elle. 
Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
without giving himſelf any trouble to know people's 
thoughts in _ to Perſeus, and to avoid giving the 
allies any cauſe of diſcontent, he returned to Deme- 
trias. He had met on his way a number of Etolians, 
who came to inform him of an unhappy accident, 
which had befallen their city. He ordered them to 
attend him at. Amphipolis. Having received advice, 
that the ten commiſſioners had already paſſed the ſea, 
he quited all other affairs, and went to meet them at. 
Apollonia, which was only one day's journey from. 
Amphipolis. He was very much ſurprized to meet 
| Perſeus there, whom his guards ſuffered to go about 
with abundance of liberty, for which he afterwards 
warmly reproved Sulpicius, to whoſe care he had con- 
fided that important priſoner, He put him with 
Philip his ſon into the hands of Poſthumius, with or- 
ders to guard him better. For his daughter and young- 
er ſon, he cauſed them to be brought from Samothracia 
to Amphipolis, where he ordered ſuch care to be 
taken of them, as their birth and condition required. 
The commiſſioners (a) being come thither,as had been 
agreed on with them, and having entered the chamber 
of the aſſembly, where a great number of Macedonians 
were preſent, he took his ſeat in his tribunal, and after 
having cauſed ſilence to be made by the crier, Paulus 
Emilius repeated in latin the regulations made by 
the ſenate and by himſelf, in conjunction with the 
commiſſioners, relating to Macedonia, The princi- 
pal articles were, that Macedonia was declared free; 
that it ſhould pay the Romans only half the tribute 
paid the king, which was fixed at the ſum of an hun- 
dred talents, or an hundred thouſand crowns ; that it 
ſhould have a publick council, compoſed of a certain 
number of ſenators, wherein all affairs ſhould be diſ- 


(4) Liv. I. 45, n. 29, 30. 
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cuſſed 
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cuſſed and adjudged : that it ſhould be divided for the 
future into four regions or cantons, that ſhould each 


have their council, in which particular affairs ſhould 
be examined ; and that no 
marriage, or purchaſe lands or houſes out of their 
own canton, Several other articles of leſs importance 
were annexed to theſe, The prætor Octavius, who 
was preſent in this aſſembly, explained the ſeveral ar- 
ticles in Greek, as Paulus Æmilius pronounced them 
in latin. The article of liberty, and that for the di- 
minution of tribute, gave the Macedonians exceed- 
ing pleaſure, who little expected them: but they look- 
ed upon the diviſion of Macedonia into different 

ions, that were not to have their uſual commerce 
with each other, like the rending a body in pieces, by 
ſeparating its members, which have no life, and ſub- 
ſiſt only in their mutual ſupport of each other. 

The conſul (a) afterwards gave audience to the Eto- 
lians, I ſhall relate elſewhere the ſubje& of it, 
Alfter thoſe foreign Affairs were over,(b) Paulus /Emi- 
lius recalled the Macedonians into the aſſembly, in or- 
der to put the laſt hand to his regulations, He ſpoke 
at firſt upon the ſenators, who were to compoſe the 
publick council, wherein the national affairs were to 
be tranſacted, and the choice of them was left to the 
people. A liſt was then read of the principal perſons 
of the country, who were to be ſent to Italy, with 
ſuch of their children as had attained the age of fifteen. 
This article ſeemed very hard at firſt; but it was 
ſoon perceived, that it had been reſolved only for the 
better ſecurity of the people's liberty. For this liſt 
included the great lords, generals of the army, com- 


manders of the fleet; all ſuch. as had any offices at the 


court, or had been employed in embaſſies, with many 
other officers accuſtomed to pay their court to the king 
in the abject manner of ſlaves, and to command others 


with infolence. Theſe were all rich perſons, who 


lived at a great expence, had magnificent equipages, 


64 Liv. I. 45. n. 31. (5) Ibid. n. 32. 


and 


perſon ſhould contract 
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and would not eaſily be reduced to a quite different 
kind of life, in which liberty makes the whole people 
equal, and ſubjects all to the laws. They were there- 
fore all ordered to quit Macedonia, and tranſport 
themſelves into Italy, upon pain of death for ſuch as 
diſobeyed. The regulations made for Macedonia by 
Paulus /Emilius were ſo reaſonable, that they did not 
ſeem calculated for conquered enemies, but for faith- 
ful allies, with whom there was entire reaſon to be 
ſatisfied ; and the effects, from which the nature of 
laws are beſt known, proved, that there was nothin 
to be amended in the- inſtitutions of that wiſe magi- 
ſtrate. {A | BILE. * 
To theſe ſerious affairs (a) ſucceeded a celebration of 
games, for which preparation had long been making, 
and to which care had been taken to invite all the 
moſt conſiderable perſons in the cities of Aſia and 
Greece. The Roman general offered magnificent 
facrifices to the gods, and gave ſuperb feafts ; the king's 
treaſures ſupplying him abundantly with the means 
of defraying ſuch great expences ; but for the good 
order and fine taſte obſervable in them, he was indebt- 
ed ſolely to himſelf. For having ſo many thouſands 
to receive, he evidenced ſo nice a diſcernment, and ſo 
exact a knowledge of the quality of all the gueſts, that 
every one was lodged, placed, and treated according to 
his rank and merit, and there was nobody, who had 
not reaſon to praiſe his politeneſs and generoſity, The 
Greeks could not ſufficiently admire, that even in 
games till then unknown to the Romans, he ſhould 
inſtance ſo diftinguiſhing a judgment and attention ; 
and that a man employed in the greateſt, ſhould not 
neglect the leaſt propriety in ſmall affairs. | 
e had cauſed all the ſpoils that he did not think 
fit to carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great 
heap ; bows, quivers, arrows, javelins, in a word, 
arms of all ſorts, and had cauſed them to be diſpoſed 
in form of trophies, With a torch in his hand he ſet 


(4) Plut. in P. Emil. p. 270. Liv, I. 45+ v. 32. 
* fire 
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fire to them firſt himſelf, as his principal officers did 


after him. 0 
He afterwards expoſed to the view of the ſpectators, 
upon a place raiſed exprefly for the occaſion, all that 
was richeſt and moſt magnificent in the ſpoils he had 
taken in Macedonia, and which were to be carried to 
Rome; rich moveables, ſtatues and paintings of the 
maſters, veſſels of gold, filver, copper, and 
ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the times of its great- 
eſt - cor beheld any thing like what was now 
ited, 

But the higheſt ſatisfaction Paulus /AEmilius received 
from his magnificence, and which was ſtill more 
grateful to felf-love, was to ſee, that in the midſt of ſo 
many extraordinary objects and curious ſights, nothing 
was thought ſo wonderful, or ſo worthy of attention 
and admiration as himſelf, And as people were ſur- 
prized at the fine order of his table, he ſaid, with an 
air of pleaſantry, that the ſame genius, which was 
neceſſary in diſpoſing a battle, would ſerve alſo in 
regulating a feaſt; in the firſt it rendered an army 
formidable to enemies ; in the latter, an entertain- 
ment agreeable to gueſts. 

His diſintereſt and magnanimity were no leſs praiſ- 
ed than his magnificence and politeneſs; for he never 
ſo much as ſaw the gold and filver found amongſt the 
king's treaſures, which amounted to very great ſums, 
but ordered it all to be delivered to treaſurers in order to 
its being applied to the uſe of the publick. He only 
permitted his ſons, who were fond of ſtudy, to keep 
the books of Perſeus's library for their own uſe. The 
young noblemen of thoſe times, and ſuch as were de- 
ſigned one day for the command of armies, did not 
profeſs a contempt for learning, nor believe it either 
unworthy of their birth, or unneceſſary to the pro- 
feſſion of arme. 

When Paulus /Emilius (a) had regulated all the affairs 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and after 


(a) Liv. I. 45- 5. 33, 34 


having 
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Having exhorted the Macedonians not to abuſe the 
liberty granted them by the Romans, and to preſerve 
it by good government and union, he ſet out for Epirus, 
with a decree of the ſenate, to abandon all the cities, 
that had revolted to the king's party, to be plundered 


by his troops. He had ſent alſo Scipio Naſica, and 


Fabius his ſon, with part of the army, to ravage the 
country of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that 
Prince, 

The Roman general, being arrived in Epirus, thought 
it proper, for the more prudent execution of his com- 
miſſion, that his deſign ſhould not be foreſeen. He 


therefore ſent officers into all the cities, under pretence 
of withdrawing the garriſons ; in order that the Epi- 
Tots ſhould enjoy the ſame liberty as the Macedonians. | 


So unworthy a ſtratagem was called prudence, He 
then ſignified to ten of the principal perſons of each 
city, that they ſhould bring all the gold and ſilver in 


their houſes and temples upon a certain day in- 
to the market-place, to be laid up in the publick 
treaſury, and diſtributed his troops into all the cities. 
Upon the day prefixed, all the gold and filver was 


brought early in the morning into the publick place, 


and at ten of the clock the ſoldiers fell furiouſly upon 
the houſes, that were abandoned to them to be plun- 


dered at their mercy. An hundred and fifty thouſand 


men were made ſlaves, and after the cities were pil- 
laged, their walls were demoliſhed, the number of 
which wanted very little of ſeventy. The whole 
booty was ſold, and of the ſum raiſed by it, each of 


the horſe had about ten pounds fterling, (four hundred 
denarii) and each of the foot about five pounds, (two 
hundred denarii.) 

After Paulus Emilius, contrary to his natural diſ- 
poſition, which was gentle and humane, had caufed 
this decree to be put in execution, he advanced to the 
ſea at the city of Oricum. Some days after, Anicius 
having aſſembled the remainder of Epirots and Acar- 


nanians, ordered the principal perſons of them, whoſe 
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to follow him into Italy. 


Tiber, entered that river in king Perſeus's galley, 
which had ſixteen benches of oars, and wherein was 


diſplayed not only the arms which had been taken, but 
all the rich ſtuffs and fineſt carpets of purple found 
amongſt the booty. All the Romans, who came out 


to meet that galley, accompanied it in crowds upon 


che ſide of the river, and ſeemed to give the pro- con- 


ſul an anticipation of the honours of the triumph he 


had fo well deſerved. But the ſoldiery, who had 


looked with a greedy eye upon the immenſe treaſures 
of the .king, and had not had all the ſhare of them 


they had promiſed themſelves, retained a warm re- 
ſentment upon that account, and were very ill ſatisfied 
with Paulus /Emilius. They openly reproached him 
with having treated them with too much rigour and 
authority, and ſeemed determined to refuſe him the 


honour of a triumph by their ſuffrages. I he ſoldiers 


called that general's exaQitude in point of diſcipline 
rigour ; and their diſcontent, occaſioned by avarice, 


threw a falſe gloſs upon the excellent qualities of Pau- 


Jus Emilius; to whom however they were obliged to 


do juſtice in their hearts, by acknowledging the ſupe- 
riority of his merit in every thing. 


After ſome debates, a triumph was granted him, 


Never had any thing been ſo magnificent. It con- 
tinued three days ſucceſſively. I do not enter in this 
place into a particular account of it; that ſeems foreign 
to the Grecian hiſtory, The money in ſpecie carried 
in it, without reckoning an infinite number of gold 


and ſilver veſſels, amounted to more than twelve hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. One ſingle 
cup of maſſy gold, which Paulus /Emilius had cauſed 


to be made, and weighed (5) ten talents, was valued 


for the gold only, at an hundred thouſand crowns, 


{a) Liv. 1 45. n. 35—49. Plut. in P. Emil. p. 271. 
(5) The talent weighed fixty pounds, nn 


It 


cauſe had been reſerved for the judgment of the ſenate, 
Paulus /Emilius, being (a) arrived at the mouth of the 
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It was adorned with jewels, and conſecrated to Ju- 


piter Capitolinus. 

Behind theſe rich ſpoils and treaſures, which were 
carried in pomp, was ſeen the chariot of Perſeus with 
his arms, and upon his arms his royal diadem, At 
ſome diſtance followed his children with their govern- 
ors, præceptors, and all the officers of their houſhold, 
who ſheding tears, held out their hands to the peo- 


ple, and taught thoſe little captives to do the ſame, 


and to endeayour, by their ſupplications and beben: 
to move them in their favour. They were two ſons 
and a daughter, who had little ſenſe of the greatneſs of 
their calamity, from the tenderneſs of their years; a 
circumſtance which ſtill more excited compaſſion. 
All eyes were fixed upon them, whilſt their father 
was ſcarce regarded, and in the midſt of the publick 
joy, the people could not refrain from tears at ſa 
mournful a ſight, 

King Perſeus walked after his children, and all 
their train, wrapt in a mourning cloke. His air and be- 
haviour ſeemed to argue, that the exceſs of his miſ- 
fortunes had turned his brain. He was followed by a 
troop of his friends and courtiers, who, hanging down, 
their heads and weeping, with their eyes 2 070 fixed 
upon him, ſufficiently explained to the ſpectators, 
that, little affected with their own misfortunes, they 
were ſenſible ſolely to thoſe of their king. 

It is ſaid that Perſeus ſent to deſire Paulus ZXwilius 
not to exhibit him as a ſpectacle to the Romans, and 
to ſpare him the indignity of being led in triumph. 
Paulus /Emilius replied coldly, The favour he asks of 
me ts in his own power ; he can procure it for himſelf. 
He reproached in thoſe few words his cowardice and 
exceſſive love of life, which the Pagans thought in- 
cumbent on them to ſacrifice generouſly in ſuch con- 
junctures. They did not know, that it is never law- 
ful to attempt upon one's own life, But Perſeus Was 
not prevented by that conſideration. 


F 2 Paulus 
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Paulus ZEmilius ſeated in a ſuperb chariot, and 
magnificently adorned, cloſed the march, He had 


his two ſons on each ſide of him. , 


" Whatever compaſſion he had for the misfortunes of 


Perſeus, and however inclined he might be to ſerve 


Him, all he could do for him was to have him re- 
moved from the publick priſon to a more commodious 
place. Himſelf and his fon Alexander were carried 


by the order of the ſenate to Alba, where he was 


guarded, and ſupplied with money, furniture, and 
people to ſerve him. Moſt authors agree, that he 
otcafioned his own death by abſtaining from food. 


He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not 


reduced into a province till ſome years afterwards, * 
Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alſo granted the 
honour of a triumph; the firſt for his naval victories, 
and the other for that he had gained in Illyria. 
.. Cotys, king of Thrace, ſent to demand his fon, who 
had been confined in priſon, after having been led in 
triumph. He excuſed himſelf for his attachment to 
the party of Perſeus, and offered a great ranſom for 
the priſoner. The ſenate, without receiving his ex- 
, replied, that having more regard to his ancient 


Ter than late fault, they would ſend back his ſon, 


but without accepting any ranſom. That the favours 
confered by the Roman people were free and volun- 
tary, and that they chofe rather to leave the price of 
them to the gratitude and affection of thoſe the 

obliged, than to be paid immediately for them, 


on 
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T bis ſecond article includes the ſpace of ſomething 
more than twenty years, from the defeat of Perſeus 
to the taking and deſtruction of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a Ro- 
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Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans upm 
their ſucceſs in Macedonia, The deputies of the Kha- 
dians preſent themſelves before the ſenate, and endea- 
wour to appeaſe their wrath, After long and warm 
olicitations, they prevail to be admitted into the al- 
liance of the Roman people. Severity exerciſed a- 
gainſt the Etolians, All of themin general, who had 
fauoured Perſeus, are cited to Rome, to anſiuer far 
their conduct. A thouſand Achæans carried thither : 
Palybius one of the number. The ſenate banifhes them 
inte ſeveral towns of Italy. After ſeventeen years of 
baniſhment, they are ſent back into their un cauntry 
toben only three hundred of them remained. 


A Mongt the different embaſſies from kings and 
* * ſtates, which came to Rome after the victory 
over Perſeus, Attalus, Eumenes's brother, drew up- 
on him, (a) more than all others, the eyes and at- 
tention of the Romans. The ravages committed by 
the Aſiatick Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, had 


laid Attalus under the neceſſity of going to Rome, to 


implore the republick's aid againſt thoſe barbarians. 
Another ſtill more ſpecious reaſon had obliged him to 
make that voyage. It was neceſſary to congratulate 
the Romans upon their laſt victory, and to receive the 
applauſes he deſerved for the part he had taken in the 
war againſt Perſeus, and for having ſhared with them 
in all the dangers of it. He was received at Rome 
with all the marks of honour and amity, that a prince 
could expect, who had approved in the army in Mace- 
donia a conſtant and determinate attachment for the 
Romans. He had a moſt honourable reception, and 
made his entrance into the city attended by a very 
numerous train. 63: 1.4007 TEIG 
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All theſe honours, the real cauſe of which he did 
not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes, 
which perhaps had never entered into his mind, if not 
ſuggeſted to him. The greateſt part of the Romans 


had no longer any eſteem or affection for Eumenes, 
His ſecret negotiations with Perſeus, of which they 
had been apprized, made them believe that prince had 
never been heartily on their ſide, and that he only 


waited an occaſion to declare againſt them. Full of 


this prejudice, ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſned Ro- 


mans, in their private converſations with Attalus, ad- 
viſed him not to mention the buſineſs his brother had 
ſent him to treat; but to ſpeak ſolely of what related 
to himſelf. They gave him to underſtand, that the 


ſenate, to whom Eumenes was become ſuſpected, and 
even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 


tween Perſeus and the Romans, had thoughts of de- 
priving him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to 
himſelf, upon whom they could rely as an aſſured 
Friend incapable of changing. We may perceive here 
the maximsof the Roman policy; and theſe detached 
lines may ſerve to unvail it upon other occaſions, when 
more attentive to conceal itſelf, 1.94 


I be temptation was delicate to a prince, who with- 


out doubt did not want ambition, and who was not of 


a character to reject ſuch pleaſing hopes, when they 


preſented themſelves to him without being ſolicited. 


He liſtened therefore to theſe diſcourſes and this pro- 


poſal, and the rather, becauſe they came from ſome 


of the principal perſons of Rome, whoſe wiſdom he 


eſteemed, and whoſe probity he reſpected. The af- 


fair went ſo far, that he promiſed them to demand in 


the ſenate, that part of his brother's kingdom ſhould 
be given to him. E200 5 | 
Attalus had a phyſician in his train, called Stratius, 


whom Eumenes, ſuſpecting his brother, had ſent with 


him to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and to 
recal him to his duty by good counſel, if he ſhould hap- 
den to depart from it. Stratius had wit and penetra- 

tion, 
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tion, and his manners were very inſinuating, and well 
adapted to perſuaſion, Having either diſcovered, or 
learnt from Attalus himſelf, the defign that had been 
inſtilled into him, he took the advantage of ſome fa- 
vourable moments to open himſelf to him. He re- 
preſented, That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of 
itſelf, and but very lately eſtabliſhed, had ſubſiſted, 
and been improved ſolely by the union and good un- 
derſtanding of the brothers who poſſeſſed it. That 
only one of them indeed enjoyed the name of king, 
and wore the diadem; but that they all reigned in 


effect. That Eumenes, having no male iſſue, (for 
the ſon he had afterwards, and who ſucceeded him 


was not then in being) he could leave his throne only 
to his next brother. That his right to the ſucceſſion 
of the kingdom was therefore inconteſtable; and that 
conſidering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the 
time for ſuch ſucceſſion could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then ſhould he anticipate and haſten, 
by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would 
ſoon happen in a juſt and natural manner? Did he 
deſire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to 
deprive him of it intirely ? If he had only a part of it, 
both of them, weakened by ſuch diviſion, and ex- 
poſed to the enterprizes of their neighbours, might 
be equally undone in the conſequence. T hat if he 
propoſed to reign alone, what would become of his. 
elder brother? Would he reduce him to live as a pri- 
vate perſon, or ſend him at his years into baniſhment? 
or, ina word, would he cauſe him to be put to death: 
That he did not doubt, but ſuch thoughts muſt give 
him horror, That not to ſpeak of the fabulous ac- 
counts of the tragical effects of fraternal diſcord, the 
recent example of Perſeus might remind him of them. 
That that unfortunate prince, who had torn the ſcæp- 
ter from his brother, by ſheding his blood, purſued 
by the divine vengeance, had lately laid down the 
ſame ſcepter at the feet of a victor, in the temple of 
Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and 
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by the order of the gods who preſide there, the wit- 

neſſes and avengers of his guilt, That he was aſſured, 

the very perſons, who leſs out of friendſhip for him, 

than ill-will for Eumenes, gave him at preſent ſuch 

- pernicious counſels, would be the firſt to praiſe his 
tender and conſtant affection for his brother, if he 


continued faithfully attached to him to the laſt. 


Stratius added the extreme danger to which Attalus 

would expoſe the kingdom of Pergamus in the preſent 

— 2 when the Gauls were preparing to in- 
. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle 
and blow up the fire of diſcord in this manner between 
brothers ! Of what value muſt a ſincere, prudent and 
diſintereſted friend appear at ſuch a time] What an 
advantage 1s it for a prince to give thoſe who approach 
him the liberty of ſpeaking freely, and without re- 


ferve to him; and of being known by them in that 


bght } The wiſe remonſtrances of Stratius had their 


effect with Attalus. That prince, having been in- 


troduced into the ſenate, without ſpeaking againſt his 


brother, or demanding a diviſion of the kingdom of 


Pergamus, contented himſelf with congratulating the 


fenate, in the name of Eumenes and his brothers, up- 


on the victory gained in Macedonia, He modeſtly 
diſplayed the zeal and affection with which he had 
ſerved in the war againſt Perſeus. He deſired, that 


they would fend embaffadors to check the inſolence of 
the Gauls, and to reduce them to their former ſtate ; 


and concluded with requeſting, that the inveſtiture of 
Znus and Maronza, cities of Thrace, might be 
—— to him, which places had been conquered by 


hilip, father of Perſeus, and the poſſefnon diſputed 5 


with him by Eumenes. 


The ſenate, imagining that Attalus would demand 


another audience, in order to ſpeak in particular of 


his pretenſions upon part of his brother's dominions, 


promiſed before-hand to ſend embaſſadors according 
to his demand, and made the prince the uſual preſents. 


They 
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They promiſed beſides to put him into poſſeſſion of 
the two cities, as he deſired. But when it was 
known that he had left Rome, the ſenate, offended 
to find that he had done nothing they expected from 
him, and not being able to be revenged upon him in 
any other manner, revoked the promiſe they had made- 
him, and before the prince was out of Italy, declared 
Enus and Maronza free and independent cities. They 
| ſent however an embaſly to the Gauls, at the head of 
which was P. Licinius; but with very different in- 
ſtructions to thoſe demanded by Attalus. Fhe Ro- 
man policy took off the mask entirely at this time, 
and ſhewed an aſpect very unlike the frankneſs and 
probity of their anceſtors. 5 
The ſenate ſome days (a) after gave audienee to the 


Rhodians, which made a great noiſe. They were at 


firſt refuſed to be heard, as having rendered them 
ſelves unworthy of that honour by their conduct, and: 
even a declaration of war againſt them was talked of. 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, ſent two new deputies. Hav- 
ing obtained admittance to the ſenate. with great dif-- 
ficulty, they appeared there as ſuppliants, drefſed in 
Mourning habits, and with their faces bathed in their 
tears. Aſtymedes ſpoke, and with a voice interrupt- 
ed with ſighs, took upon him the defenſe of his un 
fortunate country. He took great care not to ſhew- 
at firſt his deſire to juſtify it. He knew, that it 


had juſtly incurred the anger of the Roman. people :. 


he confeſſed its faults : he called to mind the indiſereet 
embaſſy, which the inſolent pride of the orator who- 
ſpoke had rendered ſtill more criminal: but he beged. 
the ſenate to make ſome difference between the entire 
body of the nation, and a few private perſons. diſ- 
avowed by them, and whom they were ready to de- 
liver up. He repreſented, that there: were no re- 
publick nor city, that did not include ſome bad mem 
bers. That atter all, there. was no other crimes ob- 


(a) Polyd, Legat. 93, 99, 190, & 104. Liv, I. 45. n. 20. 
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jected to them but words; fooliſh indeed, raſh, ex- 
travagant, (which he confeſſed to be the characteriſ- 
tics and failings of his nation) but ſuch as wiſe per- 


fans ſeldom lay much ſtreſs upon, or puniſh with ex- 
' eceding rigour, no more than Jupiter aims his thun- 
ders at all that ſpeak with little reſpect of his divinity. 
But, ſaid he, the neutrality, obſerved by us in the 


late war, is looked upon as a certain proof of our 
< enmity in regard to you. Is there a tribunal in 
the world, wherein the intention, when without 
effect, is puniſhed as the action itſelf? bat let your 
< ſeverity be carried to that exceſs, at leaſt the pu- 
<<. niſhment can fall only on thoſe who have had this 
< intention, and then the majority of us are in- 
„ nocent. Admitting even that this neutrality and 


inaction make us all criminal; ought the real ſer- 


** vices we have rendered you in the two preceding 
Wars, to be deemed as nothing, and will they not 
cover the omiſſion imputed: to us in the laſt ? Let 


4 Philip, Antiochus, and Perſeus bear witneſs now 


in our cauſe, The voices of the two firſt will cer- 


& tainly be for us, and abſolve us; and for the third, 


at moſt and in the ſevereſt ſenſe, the ſentence muſt 
appear doubtful, and uncertain. Can you then, 
« according to this ſtate of the queſtion, paſs a fatal 
& decree againſt Rhodes; for you are now upon the 
point of deciding, whether it ſhall. ſubſiſt any 
longer, or be entirely deſtroyed ? You may declare 
< uparms againſt you. If you perſiſt in your reſent- 
ment, we demand time to go and report our deputa- 
tion at Rhodes, and at that moment our whole city, 


% men, women, and free-perſons will embark, with 


all our eſtates and effects; we will abandon our 
** houſhold gods, as well publick as private, and come 
to Rome; where after we have thrown. our. gold 


* Neg; moribus neq; legi- cum perire, ſi nihil fecerit quo 
bus uliius civitatis ita compafa- id fiat, capitis damnetur, Liv. 


and. 


tum eſſe, ut Gquis vellet inimi- 


T war againſt us; but not a ſingle Rhodian will take 
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* and filyer, and all we have, at your feet, we will 
ce deliver up ourſelves, our wives and our children, to 
© your diſcretion. We will ſuffer here before your 
«© eyes whatever you ſhall think fit to inflict upon us. 
« If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and ſet on 
<« fire, at leaſt we ſhall ſpare ourſelves the ſight of 
ce that calamity. You may by your refolves declare 
c yourſelves our enemies; but there is a ſecret ſenſe” 
6 in the bottom of our hearts that declares quite the 
„ contrary, and aſſures us, that whatever hoſtilities: 
6 you may act againſt us, you will never find us 
e otherwiſe than friends and ſervants.” 

After this diſcourſe, the deputies proſtrated them- 
ſelves upon the earth, and held out their hands to- 
wards the ſenators with olive- branches in them to de- 
mand peace. When they were withdrawn, by the 
order of the ſenate, they proceeded to vote upon the 
affair. All who had ſerved in Macedonia in quality 
of conſuls, prætors, or lieutenants, and who had molt. 


experienced their fooliſh pride and enmity to the Ro- 
mans, were very much againſt them, M. Portius: 
Cato, the celebrated cenſor, known by the. ſeverity of 
his character, which often roſe to hardneſs of heart, 


was ſoftened at this time in favour of the Rhodians, 
and ſpoke. for them with great warmth and eloquence. 
Livy does not repeat his diſcourſe, becauſe it was then 
extant in a work of Cato's own, intitled, De Ori- 
ginibus, wherein he had inſerted his own Orations. 
The world has reaſon to regret the loſs of ſo va- 
luable a collection. Aulus Gellius (a) has preſerved: 
ſome fragments of this diſcourſe of Cato's ; by which: 


it appears, he made uſe of almoſt the ſame reaſons. 
with the embaſladors of Rhodes. I. ſhall. cite ſome: 


paſſages of it, at the bottom of the page, to afliſt the 
reader in knowing and diſtinguiſhing the manly: and 
energical ſtyle, which characterized the Roman elo- 


quence. in thoſe ancient. times, when more attention: 


(a) Liv. 7- C. Fo . 
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you 1 to the force of thoughts, than to the elegance 
words. 

Cato * begins his diſcourſe by repreſenting to the 
Romans, that they ought not to abandon themſelves 
to the extravagance of exceſſive joy. That proſpe- 
rity generally excites pride and inſolence. That he 
apprehends in the preſent caſe, they may form reſo- 
lutions, which may draw ſome misfortune upon 
Rome, and cauſe the frivolous joy, to which they 5 4% 
themſelves up, to vaniſh like a dream. Adverſtty, 
„ fays he, in humbling the ſpirit, reſtores us to our 
cc reaſon, and teaches us what is neceſſary to be done. 
« Proſperity, on the contrary, hurries us in a man- 
ner out of our way, by the joy it occaſions, and 
« makes us loſe ſight of the meaſures, which a calm 
c fituation of mind would enable us to diſcern, and 
« execute. It is therefore, fathers, I am abſolutely 
< of opinion, that we ſhould defer the deciſion of 
e this affair, till having recovered from the violent 
« emotions of our joy, we may be maſters of our- 
<< ſelves, and capable of deliberating with more ma- 
< turity.” He adds, That he indeed believes the 
<< Rhodians were far from deſiring, that the Romans 
© ſhould have conquered Perſeus ; but that they had. 
< ſuch ſentiments in common with all other States ; 
„ ſentiments, which did not proceed from their 
<. enmity to the Romans, but from the love of their 
< own liberty ;. for which they had juſt cauſe to fear, 
c when there ſhould. be none in a condition to diſpute 
< empire with us, and we ſhould become abſolute 
< maſters of all nations. For the reſt, the Rhodians 


®* Scio ſolere pier g; homini- 
bus rebus ſecundis atq; prolixis 
atq; proſperis animum excellere, 
ſupetbiam atq; ferocia m augeſcere 
atqʒ creſcere: quod mihi nunc 


magnæ curz eſt, quia hæc res 
tam ſecunde proceſſit, nequid in 
conſulendo ad verſi eveniat, quod 
noſtras ſecundas res confute; neve 


bar latitia nimis. luxurioſe eye 


niat, Adverſæ res ſe domant, & 
docent quid opus fit facto: ſe- 
cundæ res lætitia tranſverſum tru- 
dere ſolent a recte con ſulendo at- 
que intelligendo. Quo majore 


opere edico ſuadeoque uti hæc res 


al quot dies proferatur, cum ex 
tanto gaudio in pot: ſtatem noſtram 


redęa mus. 


did 
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& did not aid Perſeus. Their whole + crime, by 
sc the conſent of their moſt violent accuſers, is to 
<« have intended to declare war againſt us. But how 
«© long has the will, the intention only, been a crime ? 
Ils there any one amongſt us, that would be will- 
c ing to ſubje& himſelf to this rule? For my part, I 
« am ſure, I would not. The * Rhodians, it is ſaid, 
c are proud. I ſhould be very ſorry, that my chil- 
« dren could juſtly make me that reproach. But 
« pray, in what does their pride affect us? Would it 
“ become us to make it a crime in them to be proud 
er than we are? | 
The opinion of ſo grave and venerable a ſenator, as 
Cato, prevented a war againſt the Rhodians, The 
anſwer given them did not declare them enemies, 
nor treat them as allies; but continued them in ſuſ- 
pence. They were ordered to remove their govern- 
ors from the cities of Lycia and Caria. Thoſe pro- 
vinces were given up to them after the defeat of An- 
tiochus, and now taken from them by way of pu- 
niſhment. They were ordered alſo to evacuate Caunus 
and Stratonice. 'T hey had bought the firſt for two. 
hundred talents (about 25000 /.) of Ptolemy's general, 
and the ſecond had been given them by Antiochus and 
Seleucus ; they drew from thoſe two cities an annual 
revenue of an hundred and twenty talents (or 15000 J.) 
At the ſame time the ſenate granted the iſland of 
Delos an exemption from cuſtoms, which conſide- 
rably diminiſhed the revenues of the Rhodians. For 
inſtead of a million of drachma's, (about five and 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling) to which the re 
venue from thoſe cuſtoms amounted before, it paid 
afterwards only an hundred and fifty thouſand F} 


| '+ Qui acertime adverſus eos quod at me attinet nolim. 

dicit, ita dicit; hoſtes voluiſſe fieri. * Rhodienſes ſuperbos eſſe aiunt, 
Et quis tandem eſt noſtrim, qui, id objectantes quod mihi a liberis 
quod ad ſeſe attinet, æquum meis minime dici velim, Sint 
cenſeat quempiam pœnas dare ov ſane ſuperbi, Quid id ad nos at - 
eam rem, quod arguatur male fecere tinet? idne iraſcimini, ſiqu s ſus 


voluiſſe? nemo opincr ; nam ego, perbior. eſt quam nos? | 
| 2 (about 
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— three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds 


T = — anſwer, having diſpelled at Rhodes the 
fear that the Romans would take arms againſt the 


republick, made all other evils appear light, as it is 


common for the expeQation of great misfortunes to 
make people next to inſenſible of ſmall ones. How 
hard ſoever thoſe orders were, they ſubmitted to 
them, and put them in immediate execution. They 
decreed, at the ſame time, a crown of gold to the 
Romans, of the value of * ten thouſand pieces of gold, 
and choſe their admiral T heodotus to preſent it. He 


had orders to ſolicit the alliance of the Romans. The 


Rhodians had not demanded it till then, tho' for al- 
moſt an hundred and forty years they had ſhared in 


the moſt glorious expeditions of that republick: which 


was a fetch of their politicks. They were not for 
hampering their liberty with the chains of oaths and 


treaties ; that continuing free, and their own maſters, 
they might either aid the kings in diſtreſs, or be ſupported 
by them upon occaſion. In the preſent conjuncture, 
they rity demanded to be admitted as allies, not 


to ſecure — againſt other powers, for they 
were in no apprehenſions of any beſides the Romans; 
but to remove by that change all ſuſpicions that 
might have been conceived to the prejudice of their 
republick. 'T he alliance was not, however, granted 
them at this time. They did not obtain it till the 
following year; nor then without long and warm 
ſolicitations. Tiberius Gracchus, at his return from 
Aſia, whither he had been ſent in quality of com- 
miſſioner, to examine into its condition, was of. great 
ſervice to them upon this occaſion. He declared, that 
the Rhodians had — obeyed the ſenate's orders, 
and had condemned the partiſans of Perſeus to death. 
"After ſo favourable a report, the Rhodians were ad- 
mitted into the alliance. of the Roman people. 


® Thi: night amount te aber t fix thouſand _ reckoning the prece 
war (eve dc] at ele, ſeillings, or ibereabouts. , 5 0 


L have 
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J have before obſerved, (a) that the Etolians had 
preſented themſelves before Paulus Emilius in mourn» 
ing habits, at his return from his expedition into 
.Greece, and that he had given them audience at 
Amphipolis. The ſubje& of their complaints was, 
that Lyciſchus and Tiſippus, whom the credit of the 
Romans, to whoſe intereſts they were devoted, ren- 
dered very powerful in Etolia, had ſurrounded the 
ſenate with ſoldiers, lent them by Bibius, who com- 


manded in the province' for the Romans ; that they 


had put to death five hundred and fifty of the princi- 
pal perſons of the nation, whoſe ſole crime was their 


having ſeemed to favour Perfeus ; that a great num- 


ber of others had been ſent into baniſhment ; and 
that the eftates both of the. one and. the other had. 
been abandoned to their accuſers. 'The enquiry was 
confined to knowing, not on which fide the injuſtice 
and violence had been committed, but whether the 
parties concerned had been for Perſeus or the Ro- 
mans, The murderers were acquitted, 'The dead 


were declared to have been killed, and the exiles to. 


have been baniſhed, juſtly. Bibius only was; con- 
demned for having lent his aid in this bloody execu- 
tion: but why condemned if it was juſt; or if not, 
why were thoſe acquited who had been. the principal 
authors of it. 

This ſentence gave great terror to all who had ex- 
preſſed any inclination for Perſeus, and exceedingly 
encreaſed the pride and inſolence of the partiſans of 
Rome. The principal perſons of each city were di- 
- vided into three factions. The one were entirely 
devoted to the Romans; others adhered to the party 
of the kings; both making their court to their pro- 
tectors by abject flatteries, and thereby rendring them- 
ſelves powerful in their cities, which they held in an 
oppreſſive ſubjection. A third kind of citizens, in 
- oppoſition to the other two, obſerved. a kind of me- 


CJ. Live I. 45+ n. 28, 32. 
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dium, neither taking part with the Romans nor the 
kings; but able, aſſerting the defenſe of their 

laus and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 


eſteemed and beloved in their ſeveral cities; but were in 


no authority. All offices, embaſſies, honours, and re- 
wards, were confered ſolely upon thoſe who eſpouſed the 
Roman intereſt, after the defeat of Perſeus ; and they 
employed their credit in utterly deſtroying all thoſe 
who.differed from themſelves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commiſſioners appoint- 
ed by the ſenate to regulate affairs. They gave them 
to underſtand, that beſides thoſe who had declared 
publickly for Perſeus, there were abundance of others, 
ſecretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the colour 
of aſſerting liberty, influenced the whole people againſt 
them, and that thoſe cities would never continue 
quiet, and perfectly ſubject to the Romans, unleſs, 
after the .contrary party were entirely reduced, the 
authority of thoſe, who had only the intereſt of the 
Roman commonwealth at heart, was fully eſtabliſhed. 

The ten commiſſioners perfectly reliſhed thoſe reaſons, 
and made them the rule of their conduct, What 


Juſtice could be expected from an aſſembly, that was 


determined to conſider, and treat all as criminals, 
who were not of the Roman party, and to reward all 
that ſhould declare themſelves their accuſers and ene- 


mies, with abundant graces and favours. We ſec 
here to what lengths ambition and the luſt of empire 
carry mankind. They make men blind to all ſenſe 
of duty and decency, and induce them to ſacrifice 


Juſtice, as well as every thing elſe, when it oppoſes 


their views. The virtue of the pagans was but a weak, 


and very fluctuating principle. 


That appears evidently upon this occaſion. The 
Roman general, to whom a liſt had been given of all. 
thoſe who were ſuſpected, ordered them to attend him 


from Etolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Bc=otia, and to fol- 


low him to Rome, there to make their defenſe. Com- 
ws {a | *% «noo 
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miſſioners were ſent alſo into Aſia, in order to take 
informations againſt ſuch, as in publick or private, 
had favoured Perſeus. . 


Of all the ſmall ates of . (a), none gave the 


Roman republick ſo much umbrage as the Achæan 
league, which till then had continued formidable by 
the number and valour of their troops, by the ability 
of their generals, and above all, by the union that 
reigned between all the cities of which it was com- 
poſed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obſtacle to their ambitious defigns, eſpecially 
if they ſhould join the king of Macedonia, or the 
king of Syria, a no pains to weaken it, by intro- 
ducing diviſions, and gaining creatures, whom they 
raiſed by their credit to all employments, and · by 
whoſe means they decided in all the aſſemblies of the 
league. We have ſeen what paſſed in the affair of the 
Spartan exiles, But it was in the conjuncture we 
now ſpeak of, the Romans gave the laſt ſtroke to their 


After the defeat of Perſeus, Callicrates, to eom- 


plete with the Romans, to whom be had fold him- 
ſelf, the ruin of the partiſans of liberty, whom he look- 


ed upon as his enemies, had the boldneſs to accuſe by 
name all thoſe to the ten commiſſioners, whom he 
ſuſpected to have had any inclination to ſupport Per- 


ſeus. They did not think it would ſuffice to write 


to the Achæans, as they had done to other ſtates, that 
they ſhould ſend ſuch. of their citizens to Rome, as 
were accuſed of having favoured Perſeus ; but 
ſent two deputies to declare in perſon that order to 
the league. Two reaſons induced them to act in this 
manner. The firſt was, their fear that the Achæans, 
who were very jealous of their liberty, and full of valour, 
ſhould refuſe obedience to the letters that ſhould be 


wrote them; and that Callicrates, and the other in- 


formers, would run the riſque of their lives in the aſ- 


(a) An. Mun. 3837. Before Chriſt 16 Liv. b 4 n- 31. Pau- 
fan. in Achaic. p. v 417+ . a | 
ſembly: 
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ſembly: the ſecond, becauſe in the letters, which had 
been found amongſt Perſeus's papers, nothing appeared 


to convict the accuſed Achzans. - 


- | The two commiſſioners ſent into Achaia, were C. 


Claudius and Cn. Domitius ZEnobarbus. One of 
them, more abandoned to injuſtice / than the other, 
Pauſanias does not fay which) complained in the aſ- 
embly, that many of the moſt powerful perſons of 
the league had aſſiſted Perſeus againſt the Romans, 
and demanded, that they ſhould be condemned as de- 
ſerving death, after which he ſhould name them. The 
Whole aſſembly was ſhocked at this propoſal, and cri - 
ed out on all ſides, that it was an unheard-of thing 
to condemn perſons before it was declared who they 
were, and preſſed him to make known the guilty. 
Upon repeated inſtances to explain himſelf, he repli- 
ed, at the ſuggeſtion of Callicrates, that all who had 
been in office, and commanded the armies, had ren- 
dered themſelves guilty of that crime. Xenon upon 
that, who was a perſon of great credit, and very much 
reſpected by the league, ſpoke to this effect: I have 
** commanded the armies, and have had the honour 
** to be chief magiſtrate of the league, I proteſt, 
© that I have never acted in any thing contrary to 
* the intereſts of the Romans, which I am ready to 
<< prove either in the aſſembly of the Achæans, or 
e at Rome before the ſenate.” The Roman took 
hold of this expreſſion, as favourable to his deſigns, 
and decreed, that all thoſe who had been charged 
by Callicrates ſhould be ſent to Rome, in order to 
juſtify themſelves there, Tbe whole aſſembly was 
in higheſt affliction upon this ſentence, No- 
thing like it had ever been known, even under Philip 
or his ſon Alexander. Thoſe princes, tho' irreſiſtibly 
powerful, never conceived the thought of cauſing ſuch 
as Oppoſed them to be brought into Macedonia, but 
referred the trying of them to the council of the Am- 
phictyons, their natural judges. The Romans did 


not imitate their moderation; but by a conduct, which 
may 
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may juſtly be called tyrannical, cauſed above a thou- 
fand of the moſt conſiderable citizens of the Achæan 
league, to be ſeized and conveyed to Rome.  Calli- 
crates became more than ever the object of horror and 
deteſtation to all the Achæans. All people avoided 
meeting him, and ſhuned his. preſence as an infamous 
traitor; and no one would bathe in the publick baths 
after him, till all the water had been firlt emptied 
out of them, NA 
Polybius, the celebrated hiſtorian, was of the num- 
ber of theſe exiles. We have ſeen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, diſtinguiſh himſelf by the fortitude and conſtancy 
with which he ſupported the intereſts of the Achæan 
league during his government of it. He had taken 
particular care of the education of his ſon, In regard 
to policy, Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great 
ſtateſman, for his maſter ; and for war, Philopæmen, 
one of the moſt able and intrepid generals of anti- 
quity. It. was under theſe tutors he imbibed thoſe 
learned leſſons of government and war, which he 
practiſed himſelf, and has tranſmitted to poſterity in 
his writings. 44621 | 
As ſoon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputa- 
tion had reached before him, his merit made the great- 
eſt men of the republick cultivate his friendſhip, He 
was particularly intimate with the two ſons of Paulus 
ZEmilius, the eldeſt of whom had been adopted into 
the family of the Fabii, and the youngeſt into that 
of the Scipio's. The latter had been adopted by P. 
Cornelius Scipio, ſon of Scipio Africanus, who con- 
quered Hannibal, I have enlarged ſufficiently, in the 
concluſion of the hiſtory of the Carthaginians upon 
the intimate friendſhip of Polybius with this ſecond 
fon of Paulus ZEmilius, who afterwards conquered 
Carthage and Numantia. That young Roman per- 
ceived the value of ſuch a friend, and knew how to 
apply his leſſons and counſels to the beſt advantage. 
It is very probable, that Polybius compoſed the great- 
| eſt part of his hiſtory, or at leaſt collected his mate- 
rials for it, at Rome, When 
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When the Achzans arrived at Rome, the ſenate, 


without hearing or examining their cauſe, ſuppoſing 
without any foundation, and contrary to the moſt 
known truth, that they had been tried and ſentenced 
in the aſſembly of the Achæans, baniſhed them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. | tl bx 

The Achzans (a), ſurprized, and afflicted with, the 
fate of their countrymen, ſent deputies to Rome, to 


demand that the ſenate would vouchſafe to take cog- 


nizance of their cauſe. They were anſwered, that it 
had been done, and that they had adjudged it them- 
ſelves. Upon that reply, the Achæans ſent back the 
fame deputies to Rome, (with Euræas at their head) 


to proteſt again before the ſenate, that thoſe Achæans 


had never been heard by their country, and that their 


affair had never been brought to a trial. Eurzas, in 
conſequence, entered the ſenate with the other depu- 
ties wks accompanied him, and declared the orders 
he had received, praying, that they would take cog- 
nizance of the accuſation, and not ſuffer the accuſed 
to periſh, without paſſing fentence upon the crime 
they were charged with. That it were to be wiſhed, 
the ſenate would examine the affair themſelves, and 
make known the guilty ; but in caſe their other great 
affairs ſhould not afford them leiſure for ſuch enquiry, 

they had only to refer it to the Achzans, who would 
do them juſtice in ſuch a manner, as ſhould evidence 
the greatneſs of their averſion for the culpable. No- 
thing was more equitable than this demand, and the 
ſenate was very much at a loſs how to anſwer it. On 


the one ſide they did not think it proper to try the 


cauſe, for the accuſation was groundleſs ; on the other, 
to diſmiſs the exiles without paſſing judgment upon 


them, was to loſe irrecoverably all their friends in 


Achaia, The ſenate, to leave the Greeks no hopes 
of retrieving their exiles, and to render them thereby 


(] Folyb. Legat. 105. 
more 
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more ſubmiſſive to their orders, wrote into Achaia to 
Callicrates, and into the other ſtates to the partiſans 
of the Romans, that it did not appear to them, that 
the return of the exiles conſiſted with theirs, or tho 
intereſt of their country. T his anſwer not only threw 
the exiles, but all the people of Greece into a conſter- 
nation. An univerſal mourning ſucceeded it. They 
were convinced, that there was nothing farther to 


hope for the accuſed Achæans, and that their baniſh- 


ment was perpetual. — | 
However (a), they ſent new deputies, with inſtruftions 
to demand the return of the exiles ; but as ſuppliants, 


and as a favour; leſt in taking upon them their de- 


fenſe, they ſhould ſeem ever ſo little to oppoſe the 
will of the ſenate. There did not eſcape any thing 


in their harangue, that was not very well weighed, 


and ſufficiently reſerved. Notwithſtanding which, the 
ſenate continued inflexible, and declared, that they 
would perſiſt in the regulations already made. 
The Achæans (6) would not be rejected, and ap- 
pointed ſeveral deputations at different times, but with 
no better ſucceſs; they were particularly ordered to 


demand the return of Polybius. They were in the 


right to perſevere thus in their applications to the ſe- 
nate, in favour of their countrymen. Though their 
repeated inſtances had no other effect than to place 
the injuſtice of the Romans in full light, they could 
not be conſidered as unneceſſary. Many of the ſena- 
tors were moved with them, and were of opinion, that 
it was proper to ſend home the exiles. 


The Achæans, (c) having received advice of this fa- 


vourable diſpoſition, in order to improve it to their 


advantage, appointed a laſt deputation. The exiles 


had been already baniſhed ſeventeen years, and a great 
number of them were dead. There were very warm 
debates upon them in the ſenate ; ſome being for their 
return into their country, and their being reſtored 

600 Polyb. Legat. 121. (5) An. Mun. 3844. Before Chriſt 


Id. Legat. 129, 130. (c) Plut. in Cato Cenſ. p. 341. 
to 
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to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates ; and others oppoſing 
it. Scipio, at the requeſt of Polybius, had ſolicited 


Cato in favour of the exiles, That grave ſenator, 
riſing up to ſpeak in his turn: To ſee us, faid he, 


cc diſpute an whole day, whether ſome poor old men 
tc of Greece ſhall be interred by our grave-diggers, 
<& or thoſe of their own country, would not one be- 
6 lieve, that we had nothing at all to do?” That 
pleaſantry was all that was wanting to make the ſe- 


nate aſhamed of ſo long a conteſt, and to determine 


it at laſt to ſend back the exiles into Peloponneſus. 


Polybius was for deſiring, that they might be re- in- 


ſtated in all the honours and dignities they poſſeſſed 
before their baniſhment ; but before he preſented that 
requeſt to the ſenate, he thought proper to ſound 
Cato upon it, who told him, ſmiling, ©* Polybius, 
* you do not imitate the wiſdom of Ulyſſes. You are 


« for returning into the cave of the Cyclops for ſome 


& miſerable tatters you have left there (a).“ The 


exiles accordingly returned into their country, but of 


the thouſand that left it, only about three hundred 
remained. Polybius made no uſe of this permiſſion, 
or if he did, he ſoon rejoined Scipio, ſeeing three years 


after he was with him at the ſiege of Carthage, 


Sn. i 


Mean flatteries of Prufias, king of Bithyma, in the ſe- 
nate. Eumenes, become ſuſpected by the Romans, is 
not ſuffered to enter Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cap- 


. padecia, dies, and is ſucceeded by a ſon of the ſame 


name. Death of Eumenes, Attalus his brother ſuc- 
. Cceeds him, as guardian to his ſon then very young. 
Mar between Attalus and Pruſias. The latter hau- 
ing formed the deſign of putting his ſon Nicomedes to 
death, is killed by him. Embaſſy of three celebrated 
Athenian philoſophers to Rome. Another from the 


(a) An. Mund. 38 54. Before Chriſt 150, 


5 peep 
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eople of Marſeilles. Digraſion upon the city E 
2 4 | 


AF ter the defeat of Perſeus, new embaſſies came 
every day to Rome, either to congratulate the 
mans upon their victory, or to juſtify or excuſe 
themſelves for the attachment, they ſeemed to have 
to that prince; and ſome came to lay complaints 
before the ſenate in regard to ſome allies. We have 
ſeen hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and Aches» 
ans. In this ſection I ſhall collect what concerns Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus, Pruſias king of Bithynia, 
and ſome other particular affairs. 

Pruſias being come to Rome, (a) to make the ſe- 
nate and Roman people his compliments of congra- 
tulation upon the good ſucceſs of the war againſt 
Perſeus, diſhonoured the royal dignity by abject flat- 
tery, At his reception by the deputies appointed by 
the ſenate for that purpoſe, he appeared with his head 
ſhaved, and with the cap, habit, ſhoes, and ſtockings 
of a ſlave made free ; and faluting the deputies, You 
ſee, ſaid he, one of your freed-men ready to fulfil what= 
ſoever you ſhall pleaſe to command, and to conform en- 
tirely to all your cuſtoms. When he entered the ſe- 
nate, he ſtood at the door, facing the ſenators who 
fat, and proſtrating himſelf, kiſſed the threſhold. 
Afterwards, addrefling himſelf to the aſſembly, I ſa- 
lute you, gods preſervers, cried he ; and went on with 
a diſcourſe ſuitable to that prelude. Polybius ſays, 
that he ſhould be aſhamed to repeat it. He concluded 
with demanding, that the Roman people would renew 
the alliance with him, and grant. him certain lands 
taken from Antiochus, of which the Gauls had poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves without any right or pretenſion. He 
then recommended his ſon Nicomedes to them. All 
he asked was granted him ; only commiſſioners were 
appointed to examine into the condition of the lands 

(1) An. Mun, 3838. Before Chriſt 166, Polyb. Legat. 97. Liv. 
I. 45. n. 44 : 
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queſtion, Livy, in his account of this audience, 
mo _ abject ſudmifions of Pruſias; of which he 
pretends the Roman hiftorians fay nothing : he con- 


tents himſelf with mentioning, in the concluſion, part 


of what Polybius had ſaid before, and with ſome rea- 


ſon. For that baſe deportment at leaſt diſhonoured 


the ſenate as much, who ſuffered, as the prince who 
acted, it. 
Pruſias had ſearce left Rome (a), when advice 


came, that Eumenes was upon the point of entering 


it. That news gave the ſenate ſome trouble. Eu- 
menes, in the war againſt Perſeus, had behaved in 
ſuch a manner, that they could neither continue him 


as a friend or an enemy. There was reaſon for vio- 


lent ſuſpicions; but no certain proofs againſt him. 
To admit him to an audience, was to declare him 
innocent : to condemn him as guilty, was to lay 
themſelves under the neceſſity 
and to proclaim to all the world, that they had failed 


in point of prudence, by loading a prince with for- 


tunes and honours, whoſe character they were little 
acquainted with, To avoid theſe inconveniences, 
the ſenate made a decree, by which, under the pre- 
text that the tion of kings was too great a charge 
to the republick, they forbad all kings in eee 
enter that city, and cauſed that ordinance to be ſi 

fied to the king of Pergamus, who was at no loſs 4 


_ comprehend its meaning. He returned therefore into 


his own dominions. | 
This affront encouraged his enemies, (a) and cool- 


ed the affection of his allies. Prufias ſent an ambaſſa- 


dor to Rome, to complain of the irruptions he made 
into Bithynia. He added, that Eumenes held ſecret 
intelligence with Antiochus; that he treated all thoſe 
injuriouſſy who ſeemed to favour the Romans, and 
particularly the Gallo-Grecians his neighbours, in 
contradiction to the ſenate's decrees in their behalf. 


(a) Polyb. ibid. (% An. Mun. 3339. Before Chriſt 165. 
* Legat. 975 102, 104, 105, 106, 119, 121. 
That 


of a war with him; 
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That people had alſo ſent deputies to Rome with their 
complaints; which they afterwards repeated ſeveral 


times, as well as Pruſias. Ihe ſenate did not yet de- 


clare themſelves. They contented themſelves with 
aiding and ſupporting the Gallo-Grecians under-hand, 
to the utmoſt of their power, without doing _ 
manifeſt injuſtice to Eumenes. - 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbiden en- 
trance into Rome, ſent his brothers, Attalus and Athæ- 


neus, thither to anſwer the accuſations he was char 


with. The apology they made ſeemed finally to refute 
all complaints againſt the king, and the ſenate were 
ſo well ſatisfied with it, that they ſent them back into 
Aſia, laden with honours and preſents. They did 
not however entirely efface the prejudices conceived 
againſt their brother. The ſenate diſpatched Sulpicius 
Gallus and Manius Sergius, with orders to inform 


themſelves ſecretly, whether Antiochus and Eumenes 


were not concerting ſome deſign againſt the Romans. 
Sulpicius (a) acted in this commiſſion with very 


great imprudence. He was a vain man, and aimed 


at appearing important, by declaring againſt Eume- 
nes. When he arrived in Aſia, he cauſed all the 
cities to be informed, that ſuch as had any complaints 
to make in regard to that prince might repair to him 
at Sardis, And there for ten days he hearkened quiet- 
ly to all the accuſations people thought fit to form 
againſt Eumenes : a liberty that ſet all male- contents 


at work, and opened à door for all manner of ca- 


lumnies ! | 

Tib. Gracchus, (b) whom the ſenate ſent the fol- 
lowing year into Aſia upon the ſame account, was 
received by Eumenes and Antiochus in a manner 
which convinced him there was nothing to fear from 
thoſe two kings, and induced him to make his report 
to the ſenate accordingly. He gave as favourable an 
account of the conduct of Ariarathes, KY of Cap- 


(a) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 145. 
(„%) An. Mun, 3840. Before Chriſt 304. | 


Vol. IX. 8 padocia, 
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padocia, who had married the ſiſter of Eumenes. 
That prince died ſome time after. His (a) ſon Aria- 
rathes, ſirnamed Philopater, ſucceeded him. He had | 
him by Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the | 


Great, and intended, when he came to age, to reſign 
his kingdom to him, to which his fon would never 
conſent; from whence he was called Ph:l5pater, that 
is, lover of his father. An action highly laudable, in 
an age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire 
kingdoms by parricide. | | 

As ſoon as the young king aſcended the throne (6), 
he ſent deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty 
his father had made with the Romans ſhould be re- 

newed, which was granted him, with praiſes. 

Some time after, (c) notwithſtanding Eumenes aided 
him with all his forces, he was dethroned by Deme- 
trius king of Syria, and one of his eldeft brothers ſet 
in his place, who was a ſuppoſed ſon, named Holo- 
phernes. Ariarathes took refuge at Rome. T he 

uſurper and Demetrius ſent their ambaſſadors alſo thi- N 
ther. The ſenate decreed (d), that the two brothers | | 
ſhould reign jointly. It was a policy ſufficiently fre- | : 
quent with the Romans to divide Kingdoms between ] 
brothers, in order to weaken them by that partition, N 8 

and ſow the ſeeds of an eternal diviſion between them. ; 7 
n 
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Attalus in the firſt year of his reign re- eſtabliſned him 
in the ſole poſſeſſion of the throne, having conquered 5 
and expelled his competitor. h le 
Eumenes was always ſuſpected by the Romans, and k 
almoſt continually at war with Pruſias, or the Gallo- „ 
Grecians. He died at length after having reigned ra 
thirty eight * years. He left for his ſucceſſor (e) in the | 
kingdom his fon Attalus, ſirnamed Philometer, then do 
an infant, whom he had by Stratonice, fifter of Aria- is, 
(a) An. Moo. 3342. Before (h An. Mun. 3847. _— 
Chriſt 162. Diod. Eleg. p. 895» * Strabo ſays, be reigned f.rty of 
(5) Polyb. Legat. 121. three years, but that is preſumed to 4 
(c) An. Mun. 3845, Before be an errir, | 
Chriſt 159, Polyb. Legat. 126. (-) Strab. I. 13: P. 624. | (6 


3 2 rathes, 
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rathes, and appointed guardian of his ſon, and regent 
of his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadelphus, wha 


governed the kingdom one and twenty years. 


Polybius beſtows great praiſes on 4 — The 
body of that prince, ſays he, was weak and delicate, 
his foul great and abounding with the moſt noble ſen- 
timents. He gave place to none of the kings (6) 
his contemporaries in many other qualities, and ex- 
celled them all in the nobleneſs of his inclinations. 
The kingdom of Pergamus, when he received it from 
his father, conſiſted only of a very ſmall] number of 
cities, which ſcarce deſerved that name. He rendered 
it ſo powerful, that it might have diſputed prehemi- 
nence, with almoſt all the greateſt kingdoms. . He 


owed nothing either to chance or fortune; ſtill uſing: 


the words of Polybius. Every thing was the reſult. 


of his prudence, labour, and activity. From his fond- 


neſs for true glory, he did more good to Greece, and 
enric hed more private perſons, than any prince. To 
finiſh his character, he poſſeſſed ſo full the art of en- 


gaging the reſpect of his three brothers, and of keep- 


ing them within bounds by his authority, without 
leting them perceive it, that tho' they were all of 
age and capacity to undertake for themſelves, and 
ſhared with him in the functions of the ſovereignty, they 
never failed in point of ſubmiſſion, but continued al- 
ways in perfect union, and with equal zeal for his 
ſervice, aſſiſted him in defending and aggrandizing the 
kingdom. It would be difficult to find ſuch an ex- 
ample of authority over brothers, joined with unalte- 
rable concord and union. 

I ought not to omit one thing i in this place, which 
does great honour to the memory of Eumenes ; that 
is, his having founded the famous library of Pergamus, 
or at leaſt conſiderably augmented it: but I ſhall ſpeak 
of that elſewhere. 

The diviſion () which had almoſt perpetually ſub- 


(a) Polyb. Exempt. virt. & vit. p. 166. (5) An. Mun. 3848. 


Befere Chriſt 156. Polyb. Legt. 128, 129, 133, 135, 130, 


G - ſiſted 
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ſifted between Pruſias and Eumenes, continued under 


Attalus, who ſucceeded the latter. Pruſias, having 


been victorious in a battle, entered Pergamus, and 


violently enraged and afflicted, that he had failed of 


ſeizing — 8h (a) let fall the weight of his revenge 
upon the ſtatues ard temples of the gods; burning and 


deſtroying all before him in his march. Attalus ſent 


his brother Athenæus to Rome, to implore aid of the 
ſenate, who ſent ſeveral embaſſies at different times 


to forbid Pruſias to continue the war againſt Attalus ; 
but he eluded thoſe orders, either by delays or even 


treachery, having once attempted, under pretence of 


an interview, to ſeize the Roman ambaſlador and At- 


talus. His deſign was diſcovered, and the execution 
of it prevented; but his crime was not the leſs upon 


* 


that account. Rome at other times would have pu- 


niſhed it with the deſtruction of his kingdom. At 
this ſhe was contented with ſending ten commiſſion- 
ers, with inſtructions to put an end to this war, and 


to oblige Pruſias to make Attalus ſatisfaction for the 
es he had done him. Attalus however, with 


the aid of his allies, had aſſembled numerous armies 
both by ſea and land. All things were prepared for 


opening the campaign, when news came, that the 


commiſſioners were arrived. Attalus joined them. 
After ſome conferences upon the preſent affair, they 
ſet out for Bithynia, where they declared to Pruſias 
the orders they were charged with from the ſenate. 
That prince was willing to accept part of the con- 


ditions preſcribed him; but refuſed to comply with 
moſt of the reſt. The commiſſioners, exaſperated at 


his rejecting them, broke the alliance and amity with 


him, and reſuming immediately their rout to Perga- 
mus, left Pruſias in terrible apprehenſions They ad- 


viſed Attalus to keep with his army upon the frontiers 
of his kingdom, without being the firſt to commit 
boſtilities; and ſome of them returned to Rome, to 


(a) An. Mun 38 19. Be ſore Chriſt 155. * | 
a N inſorm 
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inform the ſenate of the rebellion of Pruſias. At 
length he opened his eyes, and new commiſſioners 
from Rome obliged him to lay down his arms, and 
ſign a treaty of peace, which they prefented him. 
This treaty imported; that Pruſias ſhould give imme- 


diately twenty deckt-ſhips to Attalus; that he ſhould | 


pay him five hundred talents (five hundred thouland 
crowns) in the ſpace of twenty years; that the two 
kings ſhould keep within the bounds of their own 
dominions, ſuch as they ſtood before the war; that 
Pruſias, in reparation of the damages he had done up- 
on the lands of ſome neighbouring cities, which were 
named, ſhould pay them an hundred talents, (an hun- 


dred thouTand crowns). When he had accepted and 


ſigned theſe conditions, Attalus drew off his troops 
both by ſea and land into his own kingdom. In this. 
manner ended the war, occaſioned by the differences 
between Attalus and Pruſias. 5 

Attalus the younger (a), fon of Eumenes, when 
the peace was concluded between the two ſtates, made 
a voyage to Rome; in order to make himſelf known 
to the ſenate, to demand the continuation of their 
amity, and without doubt to thank them alſo for the 
protection they had granted his uncle, who reigned in 
his name. He received from the ſenate all the marks 
of favour he could have expected, and all the honours 
ſuitable to his years; after which he ſet out for his 
dominions. 


Pruſias (5) alſo ſent afterwards his fon Nicomedes 
to Rome, and knowing that he was highly conſidered 


there, he gave him inſtructions to demand, that the 
ſenate would remit him the remainder of the ſum he 
was to pay Attalus. He joined Menas with him in 
this embaſſy, to whom he had given ſecret orders to 


diſpatch the young prince, in order to advance his 


children by a ſecond wife. The favour demanded by 
Pruſias was refuſed, Attalus's ambaſſadors demonſtrat- 


() Polyb. Legat. 140. (b) An. Mun. 38 55. Before Chriſt 
149. Appian. in Mithridat. p. 175; Juſtice 1. 34. c. 4+ | 
| 62 Ng. 
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ing, that the whole ſum was far from being equal to 
the loſſes his maſter had ſuſtained from him. Menas, 


inſtead of executing the horrid commiſſion he was 


charged with, diſcovered the whole to Nicomedes. 
The young prince (2) having quited Rome to return 


into Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him to pre- 


vent the murderous deſigns of his father, Supported 
by the aſſiſtance of Attalus, he revolted againſt him, 
and drew over the greateſt part of the people into his 
party; for Pruſias was univerſally hated for his op- 
preſhons and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, aban- 
doned by all his ſubjects, took refuge in a temple, 
where he was ſlain by ſoldiers ſent by Nicomedes, or, 
according to ſome, by Nicomedes himſelf, What 
| horrors on each fide ! Pruſias was called the hunter, 
and had reigned at leaſt fix and thirty years. It was 
with him Hannibal had taken refuge, 

This king of Bithynia's perſon (a) had nothing in 


it to prejudice people in his favour ; nor was his mind 
more to his advantage. He was in fize but half a 


man, and a mere woman as to valour and bravery, 
He was not only timorous, but ſoft, and incapable of 
fatigue; in a word, equally effeminate in body and 
mind; defects by no means amiable in a king, and 
leaſt of all, amongſt the Bithynians. Polite learning, 
- philoſophy, and all other liberal knowledge, were en- 
tirely foreign to him. In ſhort, he had no manner 
of idea of the great and good, the noble and the ele- 
it. Night and day he lived a true Sardanapalus. 
So that his ſubjects, upon the firſt dawn of hope, 
Joined with the utmoſt ardour in meaſures againſt him, 
and to puniſh him in the ſame manner he had go- 
verned them. 
I have deferred ſpeaking of two embaſſies, which 
arrived at Rome very near the ſame time. | 
The one came from the Athenians, who having 


been condemned by a ſentence paſſed on them by the 


] An. Mun. 3856. Before Chriſt 148. 42 Polyb. in Ex- 


erpt « p. 173, 174+ f . 
1 Sic onians, 
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Sicyonians (4), but under the authority of the Roman 


ſenate, in a fine of five hundred talents, for having 


laid waſte the lands of the city of Oropus, ſent to de- 


mand the remiſſion of that fine. The ambaſſadors 
were three celebrated philoſophers, Carneades of the 
ſect of the Academicks, Diogenes of the Stoicks, and 


Critolaus of the Peripateticks. The taſte for elo- 


quence and phitoſophy had not yet made its way fo 
far as Rome ; it was about the time of which we are 
ſpeaking, that it began to ſpread there, and the repu- 
tation of theſe three philoſophers did not a little con- 
tribute to it. The young people of Rome, who had 


any taſte for the ſciences, made it their honour and 


amuſement to viſit them, and were ftruck with ad- 
miration in hearing them, eſpecially Carneades, whoſe 
lively and graceful eloquence, in which folidity and 
ornament exalted each other, tranſported and en- 
chanted them, It was univerſally talked, that a 


Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, who from 


his great knowledge was more than man, and Who, 
in calming and ſoftening the moſt violent paſſions by 
his eloquence, inſpired youth with a kind of love, 
which made them renounce all other pleaſures and 


employments, to abandon themſelves wholly to philo- 


ſophy. He had for his auditors all the moſt conſider- 
able Perſons of Rome, His diſcourſes, tranſlated in- 
to latin by one of the ſenators, were in all hands, 


All Rome ſaw with great joy their children apply 


themſelves to the Grecian learning, and inſeparable 
from theſe wonderful men. Cato only ſeemed ſorry 
for it; apprehending, that this taſte for polite learning 


would extinguiſh that for military knowledge, and 


that they would prefer the glory of ſpeaking, to that 


of acting, well. The example of the ſecond Scipio 


Africanus, educated at the ſame time under the care 


of Polybius, in a taſte for the ſciences, demonſtrates 


(b) An- Mun. 3849. Before Chriſt 155, Cic. I. 2. de Orat. n. 15 5. 
Aul. Gel · I. 7. c. 14. 
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how ill founded that prejudice of Cato's was, How- 
ever it were, he warmly reproached the ſenators for 
keeping the ambaſſadors fo long in the city, and hav- 
ing cauſed the affair that brought them thither to be 
diſpatched, he haſtened their departure. By a decree 


of the ſenate, the fine, in which they had been con- 


demned, was moderated, and the five hundred talents 
reduced to one hundred. a 


The other embaſſy was ſent by the (c) people of 


Marſeilles, They had already been often baraſſed 


by the Ligurians, but at the time of which we now 


ſpeak, they were reduced to the laſt extremities, and 


ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to implore aid of the ſe- 


nate. T hey came to a reſolution to ſend deputies 


to the Ligurians, to incline them to ſentiments of 


peace and equity by the method of amity and nego- 


tiation. Such conduct made them only the more 


baughty, and they carried their inſolence ſo far as to 
offer indignities to the deputies, and to violate the 
law of nations in their perſons. The ſenate, being in- 
formed of this unhappy affair, made the conſul Quin- 
tus Opimius march immediately againſt tbem with 


an army. He laid ſiege to the city (a) where the in- 


ſult had been offered to the Roman ambaſſadors, took 
it by ſtorm, made ſlaves of the inhabitants, and ſent 
the principal authors of the affront bound and fet- 


' tered to Rome, to be puniſhed there according to 


their deſerts. The Ligurians were beat and. cut to 


pieces in ſeveral. battles. The victor diſtributed all the 
ered lands amongſt the people of Marſeilles. 


conqu 
He ordered the Ligurians to ſend hoſtages to Mar- 
ſeilles, which were to be exchanged for others from 
time to time; in order to lay a curb upon them, and 
prevent them from moleſting the people of Marſeilles 
as they had done till then. 3 


Rome had always held the people of Marſeilles in 


extreme conſideration, founded upon their extraordi- 
(e, Polyb. Legat. 131, & 131. (a) Egitna, | 
| | oy 


obtained a ſecond term to bring them up; and at 
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nary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which 
they had conſtantly adhered to the party of the Ro- 
mans. They were by (e) origin of Phocza, a city 
of Tonia, When Xerxes ſent Harpagus to beſiege it, 

the inhabitants, rather than ſubmit to the yoke of 
the barbarians, as ſo many others had done, embarked 
with their wives and children, and all their effects, 
and after various adventures, having caſt a mals of 
red hot iron into the ſea, they all engaged themſelves 

by oath never to return to Phocza,. till that iron 
ſhould ſwim upon the water. Afterwards having 
landed upon the coaſt of Gaul, near the mouth of 
the Rhone, they ſettled there, by the conſent of the 
king of the country, and built a city fince called 
Marſeilles. This foundation is ſaid to have been made 
in the reign of Tarquinĩus Priſcus, about the ſecond 
year of the forty- fifth olympiad, and fix hundred 
years before the birth of Jeſus Chriit. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with great goodneſs, being dead, his ſon (% 
did not ſhew them fo much favour, The growing 
power of their city gave him umbrage. He was made 
to underſtand, that thoſe ſtrangers, whom he had 
received into his country, as gueſts and ſuppliants, 
might one day make themſelves maſters of it by right 
of conqueſt. I he fable of the bitch was made uſe. 
of upon this occaſion, that asked her companion to 
lend her her houſe only for eight days, till ſne had 
brought forth her whelps; then by great entreaties 


g 
7 


laſt when they were grown large and ſtrong, made 
herſclt abſolute miſtreſs and proprietor of the place, 
from whence ſhe could never afterwards be expelled, 

The Marſeillians had in conſequence at firſt a rude 
war upon their hands, but having been victorious, 
they continued in the quiet poſleſſion of the lands that 
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(e) Herad. I. t. c. 154. Juſtin l. 43. e. 3. (F Iaſlin I, 43- 0 4· 
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had been granted them, within the bounds of which | 


they were not long confined. 

In proceſs of time they ſetled ſeveral (g) colonies, 
and built ſeveral cities, Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia, 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. They had ports, arſenals, and fleets, 
that rendered them formidable to their enemies. 


80 many new ſettlements (Y) contributed to the 


ſpreading of the Greeks in Gaul, and occaſioned a 
wonderful change in them. The Gauls, quiting 
their ancient ruſticity by degrees, began to be civi- 
lized, and to aſſume more gentle manners. Inſtead 
of breathing nothing but war, they accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to the obſervance of the laws of a wiſe govern- 
ment. They learnt to improve their lands, to cul- 


tivate vines, and to plant olives . Hence fo ſur 


prizing an alteration enſued, as well in the provinces 
as the people who inhabited them, that it might have 
deen ſaid Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul 
had been changed into Greece. 

The (i) inhabitants of the new city made very wiſe 
laws for its polity and government, which was Ari- 
ſtocratical, that is to ſay, in the hands of the elders. 
The council of the city was compoſed of ſix hundred 
ſenators, who continued in that function during life. 
Of that number fifteen were elected to take care of 
the current affairs, and three to preſide in the aſſem- 
blies, in quality of principal magiſtrates, 

The right of hoſpitality (4) was in ſingular eſtima- 
tion amongſt the Marſeillians, and practiſed by them 
with the moſt exalted humanity. To maintain the 
ſecurity of the aſylum they gave to ſtrangers, no per- 
fon was ſuffered to enter the city with arms. Ger: 
tain perſons were placed at the gates, whoſe buſineſs 


(g) Strab. p. 180. | | Gallia in Græciam tranſlats videre- 
(6, Juſtin ibid. tur. Juftin. 
® Adeco m#pnus & hominibus & (1) Strab J. 4. p- 179. 


rebus impoſitus ef nitor, ut non (4) Val Max. I. 2. c. 6. 
Gracia in Galliam emigraſſe, kd 
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it was to take care of the arms of all who came in, 
and to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to ſuch as might have been 
for introducing. ſloth and a voluptuous life; and par- 
ticular care was taken to baniſh all double dealing, 
falſhood, and fraud, | 

They piqued themſelves (I/) eſpecially upon ſobrie- 
ty, modeſty, and frugality. The moſt confiderable 

rtion amongſt them did not exceed an hundred 
pieces of gold, that is to ſay, very near an hundred 
piſtoles. They were not allowed to lay out more 
than five in dreſs, and as many in jewels. Valerius 
Maximus (n), who lived in the reign of Tiberius, 

admires the regulations of government obſerved at 
Marſeilles in his time.“ U hat city, ſays he, ſted- 
„ faſtly retaining the “ ancient ſeverity of manners, 
«© excluded from their theatre thoſe comedians whoſe 
«pieces generally turn upon the ſubject of unlaw- 
© ful love.” The reaſon given for this maxim is. 
ſtill finer and more remarkable than the maxim it- 
ſelf.  <* Leſt, adds the author, a familiarity with, 
© ſuch ſort of ſhews ſhould make the people the more 
apt to jmitate them.” | 
They would not admit in funeral ceremonies thoſe 
indecent tears and lamentations, with which they are 
generally attended, and ordered them to ceaſe the 
ſame day by a domeſtic ſacrifice, and an entertain- 
ment for the friends and relations of the deceaſed +. 
For, is it conſiſtent to abandon ourſelves to im- 
«© moderate affliction, or to be offended at the Divi- 
« nity, for not having thought fit to ſhare his im- 
mortality with us?“ 5 


A \ 


(1) Strab p. 181, conſuctudo etiam imitandi licentiam 
( Li! 48. . 6. | ſam 3t-. ö RE | 
* Fadem civita: {everitatis euſt + Et-nim quid attinet, aut hu- 


acerrima eſt: nul um aditum in mano do:ori indulgeri, aut div.no- 
ſc. nm mimis danco, quorum ar- numini inv di im ſi ri, quod immor- 
tumenta majote ex parte ſt aprotum talitatem ſua m nobiſcum partici no- 
Eonticeat actus, ne talia ſprftandi luetit? | 


G6 Facitus 
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Tacitus has a paſſage upon the city of Marſeilles 
highly in its praiſe; it is in his life of Julius Agricola 
his father-in-law. After having ſpoken of the excel- 
lent education he had received from the care and ten- 
der affection of Julia Procilla his mother, a lady of 
extraordinary virtue, who made him paſs the moſt 
early years of his youth in the ſtudy of thoſe arts and 
ſciences that ſuited his birth and age: He adds, 
* What had preſerved him from the dangers and 
& diſorders, to which youth is generally expoſed, 
& was, beſides his own genius and diſpoſition, the 
good fortune of having from his infancy the 
city of Marſeilles for his ſchool, in the manners 
of whoſe inhabitants the politeneſs of the Greeks, 
and the ſimplicity and reſerve of the provinces, 
« were happily united.” Arcebat eum ab illecebris 
peccantium, præter ipſius bonam integramque naturam, 
guid flatim parvulus ſedem ac magiſtram /iudiorum 
Maſſiliam habuerit, locum Græca comitate & fprovin-. 
ciali parſimonia miſtum ac bene compoſitum. 

From what I have ſaid may be ſeen, that Mar- 
ſeilles was become a celebrated ſchool for politeneſs, 
wiſdom, and virtue, and at the ſame time for all arts. 
and: ſciences, Eloquence, philoſophy, phyſick, ma- 
thematicks, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of 
literature were publickly profeſſed there. This city 
produced (n) the moſt ancient of the learned men of 
the weſt, I mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer 
and aſtronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, or indeed of Alexander the great, 
They perſevered conſtantly in cultivating the arts 
and ſciences with equal ardour and ſucceſs. Strabo 
relates, that in his time ( he lived in the reign of 
Auguſtus) the young nobility of Rome went to Mar- 
ſeilles for education; and. he prefers that place to the 


Mater Julia Procil'a fuit, ra- adoleſcentiamque tranſegit. Tac. 
re caſtitatis. In hujus finu indul- ir Aurscol. c. 4. 
pentiaque ceucatns, per omnem be- (*) Vall. in Hiſt. Gtæ 
ngftarum ert um cultum, pucriti. m 7 | 
city 
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city of Athens itſelf; which is ſaying a. great deal. 
We have already ſeen, that it retained that privilege 
in the time of Tacitus the hiſtorian. 


The Marſeillians diſtinguiſhed themſelves no leſa 
by the wiſdom of their government, than by their 


capacity and taſte for learning. Cicero, in one of his 


orations, exceedingly magnifies their manner of 55 | 
9 


verning their republick. I am aſſured, ſays 
that not only in Greece, but all other nations, 
there is nothing comparable to the wiſe polity eſta- 
* bliſhed at Marſeilles. That city, ſo remote from 
the country, manners, and language of all other 
„ Greeks, ſituate in Gaul, in the midſt of barbarous 
nations that ſurround it on all ſides, is ſo prudently 
directed by the counſels of its elders, that it is more 
« eaſy to praiſe, than imitate, the wiſdom of its go- 
„% vernment,” 3 3 

They laid it down as a fundamental (o) rule of their 

liticks, from which they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to the Romans, to whoſe manners their 
own were more conformable, than to thoſe of the 
Barbarians around them. Beſides which, their neigh- 
bourhood to the Ligurians, of whom they were equal- 
ly enemies, could not but contribute to unite them 
by their common intereſt ; that union enabling each 
party to make powerful diverſions on both ſides of 
the Alps. They accordingly rendered the Romans 
great ſervices at all times, and alſo received conſidera- 
ble aids from them upon many occaſions. 
Juſtin (p) relates a fact, which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marſeillians, if it were well 
confirmed. Having received advice, that the Gauls 


Cujus ego civitatis diſcplinam Gallorum gentibus, barbariz ſuct - 
que gravitat m. non ſolum Gtæ- bus alluatur, fic optimatum confilio 
ciæ, ſed haud ſcio an cunctis genti- guhernatur, ut omges ejus inflituta- 
bus, anteponend m jure dicam: que laudare facilius poſſint, quam æmu- 
tam priecul a G æc rum omnium lati. Orat. pro Flacce. n. 63. 
regionibus, diſciplinis, lingu2que di- (9) Strab. p. 180. | 
vila, cum ia uljims. terris cincta (2) Juſt. J. 43. & 5. 
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had taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that diſaſter 


of their allies, as much as if it had happened to their 


awn city. Nor did they confine themſelves to fruitleſs 
tears. Out of the gold and filver, either of the publick 
or private perſons, they raiſed the ſum in which the 
Gauls had taxed the conquered as the price of peace, 
and ſent It to Rome. The (2) Romans, infinitely af- 
fected with ſo noble an act of generoſity, granted 
Marſeilles the privilege of immunity, and the right 
of ſiting amongſt the ſenators at the publick ſhews. 
Tt is certain, that during the war with Hannibal, 


Marſeilles aided the Romans with all manner of good 
offices; the ill ſucceſſes, which they experienced in 
the firſt years of the war, and which had deprived | 


them of almoſt all their allies, not being capable of 
ſhaking their fidelity in the leaſt, 

In the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, that. 
city obſerved a conduct which well denotes the wiſ- 


domoof its EI. Cæſar, (7) againſt whom they 


had ſhut their gates, cauſed the fifteen ſenators, who 
were in ſupreme authority, to come to his camp, and 
repreſented to them, that he was ſorry the war ſhould 
begin by attacking their city; that they ought ra- 
ther to ſubmit to the authority of all Italy, than to 
abandon themſelves blindly to the deſires of one man; 
and he added all the motives moſt capable of per- 


ſuading them. After having made their report to the 


ſenate, they returned into the camp, and gave Cæ- 
far this anſwer : * That they knew the Roman peo- 
ple were divided into two parties: That it did not 


belong to them to determine which had the right on 


their ſide: That the two heads of thoſe parties were 


( Liv. I. 21. n. 20, 25, cipes vero earum elle partium Ca. 
26. Lib. 26. n. 19. Lib. 27- Pompeium & C. Czfarem patroncs 
Civitatis.—Paribus corum ben: ficiis 


( Carle in Bel. Civ. I. 7. parem fe quoque voluntatem trit uere 


* ſ\ntelligere ſe diviſum eſſe popu- debere, & neutrum enrum contra. 


lum in partes duas: nequ- ſui judicii, alterum juvare, aut urbe aut port» - 
meque ſuarum virium diſcernere utra bus reciperes 
parsjuſtiorer habeat cauſam: prin- 


equally 
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equally the protectors of their city; and at the ſame 
time ies friends and benefactors. That for this rea- 


ſon, obliged to expreſs their gratitude alike for both, 


it was incumbent upon them neither to aſſiſt, nor 
receive the one into their city or ports to the preju- 
dice of the other. They (s) ſuffered a long ſiege, in 
which they ſhewed all poffible valour ; but at length, 
the extreme neceſſity, to which they were reduced 
by the want of every thing, obliged them to ſurrend- 
er. However enraged Cæſar was at fo obſtinate a 
reſiſtance, he could not refuſe to the ancient reputa- 
tion of the city, the favour of ſaving it from being 
plundered, and of preſerving its citizens. 

'T ſhould have believed myſelf wanting in ſome 
meaſure to the glory of the French nation, and to 
that of a city which holds one of the higheſt ranks in 
the kingdom, if I had not collected in this place 
part of thoſe favourable reports, antiquity makes of 
it. I hope the reader will pardon this digreſſien ; 
which beſides comes into my plan, and 1s part of the 
Grecian hiſtory. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 


ſome other countries, which I thought it neceſſary to 


treat in a ſeries, and without interruption, have made 
me ſuſpend thoſe of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt; 
to which it is now time to return. I ſhall begin 
with Macedonia, 


SzcT. II. 


- Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, 


makes himſelf maſter of Macedoma, and cauſes him- 


elf to be proclaimed bing. The prætor Juventius at- 


tacks him, and is killed in the battle with part of his 
army. Matellus, who ſucceeds him, retrieves that 
bofs. The uſurper is overthrown, taken, and ſent to 


Rome. A ſecond and third uſurper are alſa defeated. 
00 19. l. 2. | 
Fifteen 
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FIſteen or ſixteen years (a) after the defeat and death 
of Perſeus, Andriſcus of Adramytta, a city of 
Troas in Aſia Minor, a perſon of the meaneſt birth, 
iving himſelf out for the ſon of Perſeus, took upon 
Fim the name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in 
hopes of making the inhabitants of the country ac- 
knowledge him for their king. He had. invented a 
ſtory in regard to his birth, which he reported where- 
ever he paſſed, pretending that he was the ſon of 
Perſeus by a concubine, and that the prince his fa- 
ther had cauſed him to be ſecretly brought up at A- 
dramytta, that in caſe of ill fortune in the war againſt 
the Romans ſome ſhoot of the royal line might re- 
main, That after the death of Perſeas he had been 
nurtured and brought up at Adramytta, till he was 
twelve years of age, and that the. perſon who paſſed 
for his father, finding himſelf at the point of death, 
had revealed the ſecret to his wife, and entruſted her 
with a writing, ſigned by Perſeus with his own hand, 
which atteſted all that has been ſaid ; which writing 
ſhe was to deliver to him, Philip, as ſoon as he 
ſhould attain to years of diſcretion. He added, that 
her husband having conjured her abſolutely to conceal 
the affair till then, ſhe had been moſt faithful in keep- 
ing the ſecret, and had delivered that important 


writing to him at the appointed time; preſſing him 


to quit the country, before the report ſhould reach 
the ears of Eumenes, the declared enemy of Perſeus, 
leſt he ſhould cauſe him to be put to death. He was 
in boyes that he ſhould be believed upon his own 


word, and make Macedonia riſe in his favour. When 


he ſaw that all continued quiet, he retired into Syria, 
to.the court of Demetrius Soter, whoſe ſiſter Perſeus 
had eſpouſed... That prince, who immediately per- 
cCeived the fraud, cauſed. him to be ſeized and © ol 
Rome. ; | 

(a) An, Mun. 38 52. Bef-re Chriſt 152. Epiton« Liv, J. 48, 50. 
Tonar ex Dione, I. 1. c. 11. Fiorus, I. 2. c. 14 | 
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As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners 
that expreſſed the prince, no great notice was taken 
of him at Rome, and he was treated with great con- 
tempt, without much trouble to keep a ſtria guard 
upon him, or to confine him cloſe. He took 
the advantage of the negligence of his guards, and 
made his eſcape from Rome. Having found means to 
raiſe a conſiderable army amongſt the Thracians, 
who entered into his views, for the fake of deliver- 
ing themſelves by his means from the Roman yoke, 
he made himſelf mafter of Macedonia, either by con- 
ſent or force, and aſſumed the marks of the royal 
dignity. Not content with this firſt conqueſt, which 
had coſt him little, he attacked Fheflaly, and fub- 
jected a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair than began to ſeem more important to 
the Romans, They elected Scipio Naſica to go thi- 
ther, and appeaſe this tumult in its birth, deeming 
bim well qualified for that commiſſion. He had, in- 
deed, the art of managing men's minds, and of bring- 
ing them into his meaſures by perſuaſion ; and, if he 
ſhould find it neceſſary to decide this affair by arms, 
be was very capable of forming a project with wiſ- 
dom, and executing: it with valour. As ſoon as he 
arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed of 
the ſtate of affairs in Macedonia and Theſſaly, he 
gave the ſenate advice of them; and without loſs of 
time viſited the cities of the allies, in order to the im- 
mediate raiſing of troops for the defenſe of Theſſaly. 
The Achæans, who continued at that time the moſt 
powerful people of Greece, ſupplied him with the 
greateſt number, forgeting paſt ſubjects of diſcon- 
tent. He preſently took from the falſe Philip all the 
places he had poſſeſſed himſelf of in Theſſaly, and 
drove him back into Macedonia. | 
However, (6) it was well known at Rome from 
Scipio's letters, that Macedonia had occaſion far a 

| (9} An. Mun. 3856, Before Chriſt 148. | | 
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ſpeedy ſupport. © The prætor P. Juventius Thalna 
had orders to repair thither as ſoon as poſſible with an 
army, which he did without loſs of time. But look- 
ing upon Andriſcus as only a pageant king, he did 
not think it incumbent upon him to take any great 
precautions againſt him, -and engaged precipitately in 
a battle, wherein he loſt his life, with part of his 
army; the reſt faving themſelves only by favour of 
the night. The victor, elate with this ſucceſs, and 
believing his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, aban- 
doned himſelf to his vicious inclinations, without any 
moderation or reſerve; as if the being truly a king 
conſiſted in knowing no law nor rule of conduct, but 
his paſſions. He was covetous, proud, inſolent, and 
cruel. Nothing was ſeen every where but violence, 
confiſcations of eſtates, and murders. Taking the 
advantage of the terror occaſioned by the defeat of 
the Roman army, he ſoon recovered all he had loſt 
in Theſſaly. An embaſſy ſent to him from the Car- 
thaginians, who were at that time actually at war 
with the Romans, very much augmented his cou- 
Tage. | 
Q. Cæcilius Metellus, lately elected prætor, had 
ſucceeded Juventius. Andriſcus had reſolved to ad- 
vance to meet him, but did not think it proper to 
remove far from the ſea, and halted at Pydna, where 
he fortified his camp. The Roman prætor ſoon fol- 
lowed him. The two armies were in view of each 
other, and skirmiſhed every day. Andriſcus gained 
an advantage ſufficiently conſiderable in a ſmall com- 
bat of the cavalry. Succeſs generally blinds and 
proves fatal to people of little experience. Andriſcus, 
believing himſelf ſuperior to the Romans, ſent off a 
great detachment to defend his conqueſts in Theſſaly. 

his was a groſs error; and Metellus, whoſe vigi- 
lance nothing eſcaped, did not fail to take the ad- 
vantage of it. The army that remained in Mace- 
donia was beat, and Andriſcus obliged to fly. He 
retired amongſt the Thracians, from whom he a 

ww | | turn 
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turned ſoon after with another army. He was ſo raſh 
as to hazard another battle, which was ſtill leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful than the former. He had above five and twen- 
ty thouſand men killed in theſe two battles; and no- 
thing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to ſeize 
Andriſcus, who had taken refuge with a petty king 
of Thrace, to whoſe fidelity he had abardoned him- 
ſelf. But the Thracians did not ſtand much upon 
breach of faith, and made that the means-to their 
intereſt, That prince delivered up his gueſt and ſup- 
pliant into the hands of Metellus, to avoid drawing 
upon himſelf the wrath and arms of the Romans: 
Andriſcus was ſent to Rome. | 

Another adventurer, who alſo called himſelf the 
ſon of Perſeus, and took upon him the name of A- 
lexander, had the ſame fate with the firſt, except 
being ſeized by Metellus: He retired into Dardania, 
where he effectually concealed himſelf. 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely ſubject- 
ed to the Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third uſurper, ſome years after, appeared again, 
and ſet himſelf up as the ſon of Perſeus, under the 
name of Philip. His pretended royalty was but of 
ſhort duration, He was overcome, and killed in 
Macedonia by Tremellius, afterward firnamed Scrofa, 
from having ſaid that he would diſperſe the enemy, 
at Scrofa Porcos. ; 


SECT. IV. 


Troubles in Achaia; which declares war againſt the 
Lacedæmonians. MMetellus ſends deputies to Co- 
rinth to appeaſe thoſe troubles ; they are ill uſed and 
inſulted, Metellus, after having exhorted them in- 
 effeftually to peace, gives them battle and defeats 
them, The conſul Mummius ſucceeds him, and 
after having gained a battle takes Corinth, ſets 
it on fire, and entirely demoliſhes it. Greece is 


reduced ints a Raman province, Various action: 
| and 
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2d, "death of Polybius, Triumphs of Metellus and 


Mummius. 

| MEtVus, (a) after having pacified Macedonia, 
N continued there ſome time. Great commotions 

had aroſe amongſt the Achæans of the league, occa- 

ſioned by the temerity and avarice of thoſe, who held 

the firſt offices; The reſolutions of their aſſemblies were 

No longer guided by reaſon, prudence, and equity, 


but by the intereſt and paſſions of the magiſtrates, 
and the blind caprice of an untractable multitude. 


The Achzan league and Sparta had ſent ambaſſadors 
to Rome, upon an affair about which they were di- 
vided, Damocritus notwithſtanding, who was the 
Jupreme magiſtrate of the Achæans, had cauſed war 
to be declared againſt Sparta, Metellus had ſent to 
deſire that hoſtilities might ceaſe, till the arrival of 
the commiſſioners from Rome, who were appointed 
for terminating their differences. But neither he, 
nor Dizeus. who ſucceeded him, paid any regard to 
that requeſt, - Both of them entered Laconia with 
their troops, and laid waſte the country. 

The commiſſioners being arrived, the aſſembly was 
ſummoned to Corinth; (Aurelius Oreftes was at the 
head of the commiſſion.) The ſenate had given them 
orders. to weaken the body of the league, and for that 
end to ſeparate as many cities as they could from it. 
Oreſtes notified to the aſſembly the decree of the ſe- 
nate; whereby Sparta, Coriath, Argos, Heraclea 
near mount Oeta, and Orchomenos of Arcadia, were 
ſecluded fram the league, under pretence, that thoſe 
Cities did not originally compoſe a part of the body of 
the Achæans. When the deputies quited the aſſem- 
bly, and reported this decree to. the multitude, they 


grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedæmonians 


(a) An. Mun. 3857. Before Chriſt 147. Pauſan. in Achaic. p. 427, 
428. Polyb. Legat. 143, 144+ Id. in Excerpt. de virt. & vit. p. 131, 
189. Juſtin. |. 34- c. I. Flor. I. 2, c. 16, 
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they found in Corinth; tore thoſe: out of the houſe 
of the commiſſioners who had taken refuge there; 
and would have treated themſelves no better, had 
they not eſcaped their violence by flight. 
Orcftes and his collegues, on their return to Rome, 
gave an account of what had paſſed. The ſenate was. 
highly incenſed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with ſome other commiſſioners, into Achaia; but in- 
ſtructed them to complain with moderation, and on- 
ly to exhort the Achæans not to give ear to bad coun- 
cils, left by their imprudence they ſhould incur diſ- 
with the Romans; a misfortune it was in their 
power to avoid, by puniſhing thoſe who had expoſed 
them to it. Carthage was not yet taken, ſo that it 


was neceſſary to act with caution in regard to allies 


ſo powerful as the Achæans. Ihe commiſſioners met 
on their way a deputy ſent by the ſeditious to Rome: 
they carried him back with them to Egium, where 
the diet of the nation had been ſummoned to aſſem- 
ble. They ſpoke in it with great moderation and 

kindneſs. They did not let ſlip a ſingle word in their 
diſcourſe concerning the ill treatment of the commiſ- 
ſioners, or excuſed it better than the Ach#ans them 
ſelves would have done; and were as reſerved in re- 
gard to the cities they had been for ſeparating from 
the league. They confined themſelves to exhorting 
them not to aggravate their firſt fault, nor to irritate 
the Romans any farther ; and to leave Lacedemonia 
in peace. Such moderate remonſtrances were ex- 
tremely agreeable to all the perſons of ſenſe in the 
aſſembly. But Diæus, Critolaus, and their faction, 
all choſen out of the vileſt, moſt impious, and moſt. 
pernicious perſons in each city, blew up the flame of. 
diſcord ; infinuating, that the lenity of the Romans 
proceeded only from the bad condition of their aftairs 
in Africa, where they had been worſted in ſeveral. 
engagements, and from the fear they were in, leſt the 
Achæan league ſhould declare againſt them. 


— 


The 
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The commiſſioners, however, were treated with 


ſufficient deference, They were told, that Thearidas 
had only to re- 
pair to Tegæa (a), to treat there with the Lacedæ - 


ſhould be ſent to Rome; that they 


monians, and to incline them to peace. They went 
thither accordingly, and perſuaded the Lacedzmo- 
nians to an accommodation with the Achæans, and 


to ſuſpend all hoſtilities, till new commiſſioners ſhould 
arrive from Rome to pacify all differences. But Cri- 


tolaus's cabal took their meaſures in ſuch a manner, 


that nobody, except that magiſtrate, went to the 


congreſs ; and he did not arrive there, till he was almoſt 
no longer expected. Conferences were held with the 

monians; but Critolaus would not come into 
any meaſures, He faid, that he was not impowered 
to decide any thing without the conſent of the na- 
tion, and that he would report the affair in the ge- 
neral diet, which could not be ſummoned in leſs 
than ſix months, That bad firatagem, or rather 


breach of faith, exceedingly offended- Julius. After 


having diſmiſſed the Lacedæmonians, he ſet out for 
Rome, where he deſcribed Critolaus as a violent and 
extravagant man. | 

'The commiſſioners were no ſooner out of Pelopon- 
neſus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and ſummoned aſſemblies, under co- 
lour of communicating what had been faid to the 
Lacedzmonians in the conferences held at Tegza, 
but, in fact, to vent invectives againſt the Romans, 
and to put an odious conſtruction upon all they had 
done, in order to inſpire the ſame ſpirit of animoſity 
and averſion, which he himſelf had againſt them; 
and he only ſucceeded too well. He, beſides, prohi- 
bited all judges from proſecuting and impriſoning any 
Achzan for debt, till the concluſion of the affair be- 
tween the diet and Lacedæmon. By that means 


whatever he ſaid had all the effect he deſired, and diſ- 


(a) A city on the banks of the Eurcas, 
poſed 
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poſed the multitude to receive ſuch orders as he thought 
fit to give them. Incapable of forming right judg- 
ments of the future, they ſuffered themſelves to be 
caught with the bait of the firſt advantage he propoſed 
to them. = 0 | 

Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of 
the Troubles in Peloponneſus, deputed thither four Ro- 
mans of diſtinction, who arrived at Corinth at the 
time the council was aſſembled there. They ſpoke 
in it with abundance of moderation ; exhorting the 
Achzans not to draw upon themſelves by imprudent 
raſhneſs and levity, the reſentment of the Romans. 
They were treated with contempt, and ignominiouſly 
turned out of the aſſembly. An innumerable crowd 
of workmen and artificers roſe about them, and in- 
ſulted them. All the cities of Achaia were at that 
time in a kind of delirium ; but Corinth was far more 
frantic than the reſt, and abandoned to a kind of 
madneſs, They had been perſuaded, that Rome in- 
tended to enſlave them all, and abſolutely to deſtroy 
the Achæan league. 

Critolaus, ſeeing with pleaſure that every thing ſuc- 
ceeded to his wiſhes, harangued the multitude, en- 
flamed them againſt the magiſtrates, who did not enter 
into his views; flew out againſt the ambaſſadors them- 
ſelves; animated them againſt the Romans; and gave 
them to underſtand, that it was not without previous 
good meaſures he had undertaken to make head againſt 


the Romans; that he had kings in his party; and that 


the republics were alſo ready to join it. By theſe 
ſeditious diſcourſes he prevailed to have war declared 
againſt the Lacedzmonians, and in conſequence indi- 
realy -againſt the Romans. The ambaſſadors then 
ſeparated, One of them repaired to Lacedæmon to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy ; another ſet out 
for Naupactus; and two waited the arrival of Metul- 
lus at Athens. | 5 
The magiſtrate of the Bœotians, whoſe name was 
Pytheas, equally raſh and violent with Critolaus, en- 
IS | tered 
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tered into his meaſures, and engaged the Bœotians to 
join their arms with thoſe of the Achæans: they were 
diſcontented with a ſentence Rome had given againſt 
them. The city of Chalcis ſuffered itſelf alſo to be 
drawn into their party. The Acheans, with ſuch 
feeble aids, believed themſelves in a condition to ſup- 
port all the weight of the Roman power, ſo much were 
they blinded by their rage and fury. ; | 
The Romans had choſen Mummius (a) for one of 
the conſuls, and charged him with the Achæan war. 

Metellus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating 
this war, ſent new ambaſſadors to the Achæans, with 
promiſes, that the Roman people ſhould forget all that 

had paſſed, and pardon their faults, if they would re- 
turn to their duty, and conſent, that certain cities, 
which had been propoſed before, ſhould be diſmem- 
bered from the league. This propoſal was rejected 
with diſdain, Upon which Metellus advanced with 
his troops againſt the rebels. He came up with them 
near the city of Scarphæa in Locris, and obtained a 
conſiderable victory over them, in which he took more 
than a thouſand priſoners. Critolaus diſappeared in 
the battle, without its being known what became of 
him. It was ſuppoſed, that in the flight he had fallen 
into the marſhes, and been drowned. Diæus took 
upon him the command in his ſtead, gave liberty to 
the ſlaves, and armed all the Achæans and Arcadians 
capable of bearing arms. That body of troops amount- 
ed to fourteen thouſand foot, and fix hundred horſe. 
He gave orders beſides, for the raifing of troops in 
every city, The exhauſted. cities were in the ut- 
moſt deſolation. Many private perſons, reduced to 
deſpair, laid violent hands upon themſelves ; othe:s 
abandoned an unhappy country, where they foreſaw 
their deſtruction was inevitable. Notwithſtanding the 
extremity of theſe misfortunes, they. had no thoughts 
of taking the only meaſures that could prevent them. 


5 5 "they 
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They deteſted the raſhneſs of their chicks, and never 


chelel came into their meaſure. 


Mletellus, after the battle before mentionnd: fell.; in 
with a thouſand Arcadians- in Bœotia, near Chero- 
næa, who were endeavouring to return into their 
own country; theſe were all put to the ſword. From 
thence he marched with his victorious army to 
Thebes, which he found almoſt entirely deſerted, 
Moved. with the deplorable condition of that city, he 
* that the temples and houſes ſhould be ſpared;s 

and that none of the inhabitants, either in the city or 
country, ſhould be made priſoners, or put to death, 
He excepted from that number Pytheas, the author 
of all their miſeries, who was brought to him, and 
put to death. From Thebes, after, having taken Mz- 
gara, the garriſon of which had fetired upon his, ap- 
proach, he made his troops march. to Corinth, where 
Dizus had ſhut himſelf up. He ſent thither three of 


the principal perſons of the league, who had taken re- 


fuge with him, to exhort the Achæans to return: to 
their duty, and accept the conditions of peace: offered 
them. Metellus ardently deſired to terminate the af+ 
fair before the arrival of — The inhabitants 
on their ſide, were equally deſirous of ſeeing a perigd 
of their misfortunes; but that was not in their power, the 
of Diæus diſpoſing of every thing. The de- 
putjes were thrown into priſon, and would haye been 
put to death, if Diæus had not ſeen the, ultitude 
extremely enraged at the puniſhment he had in inflicted 
upon Soſicrates, who talked of ſurrendering to the 
5 The priſoners were therefore Gifmiſſel. 
hings ee in this 5 hems Manna 
. his march, fm the fea 
F fin de okay: . d at his 10 a and, lel lt 
355 111 e e glory ten g this. + 


Metellus reſig reſigned the command to him, and retur 


| into Macedon nn: the con Mummius had aſſembled a 


his troops, — to the city, and encampe 
before it. 1 body of his 8 guard, being neg- 
bad Bee, IK ligent 
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tipent of duty upon their poſt, the beſieged made a 
falley, W them vigorouſſy, killed many, and 
purſaed the reſt almoſt to the entrance of their camp. 
This ſmall advantage very much encburaged the A- 
chizans, and t. proved: fatal to them; Diæus 
offered the conful battle. The latter, to augment 
his faſhneſs, kept his troops within the camp, as if 
fear prevented him from accepting it. The joy and 


Height. They advanced furiouſſy with all their 
troops, having placed their wives and children upon 
the neighbouring eintithejces, to be ſpectators of the 
Battle, and cauſed 2 great number of carriages to fol- 
low kbem, to be laden with the booty they ſhould 
take from the enemy; s fo fully did hey aſſure them- 
felves' i of ' the victory 
ever wes ee © ire in er Mofouridhd: ng 
1 The faction had removed from the fervice 
And councils all ſuch as were capable of commandin 
the troops, or conducting affairs, and had ſubſtit 
others in their room, without either talents or ability ; 
in order to their being more abſolutely maſters of the 
government, and ruling without oppoſition. The 
chic, without military knowledge, valour, or expe- 
Tience,” had no other merit than à blind and frantic 
They had already committed an exceſs of 
in bazarding à battle, which was to decide their 
fate; without neceffity, 'inffead of thinking of along 
and brave defenſe in ſo ftrong 2 place as Corinth, 
of obt good conditions by a vigorous reſift- 
-—|'The battle was foupht near “ Eeucopetra, and 
the defile of the Iſthmus.” The conſul Had poſted 
part of His Horſe in an zmhufcade, which they quit- 
eck at Foe ew 2 harging the Actizan cavalry 
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Way infantry. made à little 
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ſuſtained by the horſe, it was ſoon broke and put to 
Aight. If Diæus had retired into the place, he might 
have held it ſome time, and obtained an honourable 


capitulation from Mummius, whoſe ſole aim was to 


it an end to the war. But abandoning himſelf to 
2 deſpair, he rode full ſpeed to Megalopolis his 
country; and having entered his houſe, ſet fire to it, 
killed his wife, to prevent her falling into the hands 
of the enemy, drank poiſon, and in that manner put 
an end to his life, worthy of the many erimes he had 
After this defeat, the inhabitants loft all hope of 
defending' themſelves, As they found they were with= 
out council, leaders, courage, or views, had 
any thoughts of rallying the wrecks of the army, in 
order to make any farther reſiſtance, and oblige the 
victor to grant them ſome ſupportable conditions. Sa 
that all the Achzans who had retired into Corinth, 

; | and" moſt of the citizens, quited it the following 
: night, to fave themſelves where they could. "The 
- I conful having entered _— abandoned it to' be 
e plundered by the ſoldiers. All the men who were 
> left in it, were put to the ſword, and the women and 
c children fold; and after: the ſtatues, paintings, and 
of || fEheſt moveables were removed, in order to their be- 
ir i carried" to Rome, the houſes were ſet on fire, 
an the whole city continued univerſally in flames 

for” ſeveral days. From that time the Corinthian 
braſs became more famous than ever, tho? it had been 
in reputation long before. It is pretended, that the 
gold,” ſilver, and braſs, which was melted, and ran 
together in this jon, formed a new and pre- 
cious metal. The walls were afterwards demoliſhed, 
ald razed to their very foundations, All this was ex- 
euted* by order of the ſenate, to puniſh the inſolence 
ot the"Cori ithians, who had violated the law of na- 
in their treatment of the ambaſſadors. ſeat ta 
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7 Thus was Corinth ruined, the ſame year Carthage 
was taken, and deſtroyed by the Romans, nine hun- 
dred and fifty two years after its ſoundation by Aletes, 
the ſon of Hippotes, ſixth in deſcent from rules. 
It does not appear, that they had any thought of 
raiſing new troops for the defenſe of the country, or 
ſummoned any aſſembly to deliberate upon the mea- 
ſures it was neceſſary to take; nor that any one took 
upon him to propoſe any remedy for the publick ca- 
lamities, or endeavoured to appeaſe the Romans, by. 
ſending deputies to implore their clemency. One 
would have thought, from this general inactivity, that 
the Achæan league had been entirely buried in the 
ruins of Corinth 5.6 ſo. much. had the dreadful deſtruc- 
tion of that oy alarmed, and bean en d the 


people. 

"The. cities that had joined i in athe revolt of the Ache- 
ans, were alſo puniſhed by the demolition of their 
walls, and by being difarmed. The ten commiſ- 
Goners ſent. by the ſenate to regulate the affairs! of 
Greece, in conjunction with the conſul, aboliſhed 
popular E in all the cities, and eſtabliſhed ma- 

| ae in them, who were to have a certain reve- 

nue out of the publick funds. In other reſpects, they 
were left in poſſeſſion of their laws and liberty, They 
2 . nen eral aſſemblies held by the 
—.— and other people of 
— but = were, re-eftabliſhed ſoon . after. 
Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman 
province, called the province of Achaia; - becauſe, at 
the taking of Corinth, the, Achæans were the moſt 
bear ur of Greece: the Roman people ſent 2 
rætor every year n 1393. £1010 
e : by e Fa this this manner, 

ht proper to 8 that example 05 ſeverity, in 
order to deter - othets, : whom its too 1 A 

rendered bold, raſh. and preſuming, from the hope f 
_ had of obtaining the Roman can People's pardon for 4; 


their faults, Beides which, the advantageous ftw 
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, clendum locus ipſe adhortari. Cic. 
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lere, was in ſuch eftimation, that 
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tion of that city, where ſuch as revolted might canton 
themſelves, and make it a place of arms againſt the 
Romans, determined them to ruin it entirely, * Ci- 
cero, who did not diſapprove of Carthage and Nu- 
mantia's being uſed in that manner, could have wiſh- 
ed that Corinth had been ſpared. ; 
The taken at Corinth was ſold, and conſide- 
rable ſums raifed from it. Amongſt the paintings there 
was a piece drawn by the moſt celebrated + hand in 


Greece, (a) ' repreſenting Bacchus, the beauty of 


which was not known to the Romans who were at 


that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Poly- 
bius, who was then in the country, as I ſhall ſoon ob- 
ferve, had the mortification to ſee that painting ferve. 
the ſoldiers for a table to play at dice upon. It was 
adjudged to Attalus, in the ſale made of the booty, 
for ſix hundred thouſand ſeſterces, that is about three 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty five pounds ſterling." 
Pliny mentions another picture of the ſame painter's,* 
which the ſame Attalus purchaſed for an hundred ta- 
lents, or an hundred thouſand crowns. That prince's 


riches were immenſe, and were become a proverb 


Attalicis conditionibus. Nevertheleſs thoſe ſums ſeem 
However it were, the con- 
ſul, ſurprized that the price of the painting in queſtion 
ſhould riſe fo high, interpoſed his authority, and re- 
tained! it contrary to publick faith, and notwithſtand- 


ing the complaints of Attalus ; becauſe he imagined” 


there was ſome hidden virtue in the piece, unknown 
to him. He did not act in that manner for his pri- 
| | A3 vate 


it was commonly ſaid, All paint- 
ings are nothing in compariſon to 
the Bacchus. 3 

(a) Strab. I. 8. p. 381. Plin. 
I. 7. c. 38. & I. 35, e. 4. & 10. 

* Numquid Lucius Mummius 
d& Offic. I. 1. „. 35. copioſior, cum copioſiſſimam ur- 

7 This painter was called bem funditus ſuſtuliſſet? Italiam 
picture mentiined ornare, quam domum ſuam, ma- 
luit. Quanquam Italia ornata, do- 


®* Majores nofiti —— Car- 
thaginem & Nomantiam fun- 
ditus ſuſtulerunt. Sed credo illos 
ſecutos opportunitatem loci maximè, 
ne poſſet aliquando ad bellum fa- 
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vate intereft, nor with the view of appropriating it te 
himſelf, as he ſent it to Rome, to be applied in adorn- 
ing the city. In doing which, ſays Cicero, he adorn- 
ed and embelliſhed his houſe much more- eſſentially, 
than if he had placed that picture in it. The taking 
of the richeſt and moſt opulent city of Greece did not 
enrich him one farthing. Such noble diſintereſted- 
neſs was at that time common in Rome, and ſeemed 
leſs the virtue of private perſons, than of theage itſelf. 
To take the advantage of office and command for 
enriching a man's ſelf, was not only ſhameful and in- 
famous, but a criminal abuſe. The painting we ſpeak 
of, was ſet up in the temple of Ceres, whither the 
Judges went to ſee it out of curioſity, as a maſter- 
piece of art; and it remained there till it was burnt 
with that temple. | | 

Mummius was a great warrior, and an excellent 
man, but had neither learning, knowledge of arts, 
nor taſte for painting or ſculpture ; the merit of which 
he did not diſtinguiſh; not believing there was any 
difference between picture and picture, or ſtatue and 
ſtatue, nor that the name of the maſters in thoſe 
arts gave them their value. This he fully explained 
upon the preſent occaſion. He had ordered perſons 
to take care of tranſporting many of the paintings and 
Natues of the moſt. excellent maſters to Rome. Never 
had loſs been ſo i as that of ſuch a depoſite, 
conſiſting of the maſter-pieces of thoſe rare artiſts, 
who contributed, almoſt as much as the great cap- 
tains, to the rendering of their age glorious to poſ- 


mus ipſa mihi videtur ornatior. ciret, juberet prædiei conducenti- 
Laus abſtinentizz non hominis eft bus, ſi eas perdidiſſent, novas cas 
Slum, ſed etiam temporum —— reddituras- Non tamen puto d u- 

Habere quseſtul remp. non modo bites, Vinici, quin magis pro re- 
turpe eſt, ſed ſceleratum etiam & publica fuerit, manere adhuc ru- 
* Cie, de Offic. l. 1. . 76, dem Corinthiorum intelletum, 
77. * | : quam in tantam ea intelligi; & 


Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut quin hac prudentia illa impruden- 
capta Corintho, cum maximorum tia decori publico fuerit conveneni · 
artificum perfectas manibus tabulas tior. Pell. Paterc. J. 1. . 13. 

ac ſtatuas in Italtam portendas lo- OE | 


terity. 
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Mere it not to be wiſhed, ſays an hiſtorian, who 
has preſerved us this fact, that this happy ignorance 
ſtill ſubſiſted; and would not ſuch a 128 IF, be inft- 
nitely preferable, in regard to the publick good, to 
the exceeding delicacy of taſte of the preſent age for 
ſuch fort, of rarities? He ſpoke at a time when that 
taſte for excellent paintings amongſt the magiſtrates, 
was the occaſion of their committing all manner of 
frauds and robberies in the province. 
I have ſaid that Polybius, on returning into Pelo- 

onneſus, had the affliction to ſee e 
burning of Corinch, and. kis country reduced into 
province, of the Roman empire. (4) If any: thi 
was.capable of giving him conſolation in ſo mournful 
aconjuncture, it was pe prgertgaley of defending th 
3 
war. I have already obſerved, that a Roman, hav- 
ing taken it into his head to have the ſtatues erected 
to that hero, taken down, had the impudence to pro- 
ſecute him criminally, as if he had been flill alive, 
and to accuſe him before Mummius of having been an 
enemy to the Romans, and of having always oppoſed _ 
their deſigns to the utmoſt of his power. That accu- 
ſation was Seen but had ſome colour in it, 
and was not entirely without foundation. Polybius 
| boldly took upon him his defenſe. He repreſented Phi- 
bp men as the greateſt captain Greece had produced 
in the later times; that he might perhaps have carried 
his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too fa 
but that he had rendered the Roman people conſy 


(a) Polyb. in Except. p. 190, 192. 
Shots H 4 
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able ſervices upon ſeveral occaſions ; as in their wars 
againſt Antiochus and the Etslians. The commiſ- 
fioners before whom he pleaded ſo noble a cauſe, 
moved with his reaſons, and ſtill more with his ra- 
titude for his maſter, decreed, that the ſtatues of hi- 

ien ſhould continue as "they were in all places. 
Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good 
diſpoſition, demanded alſo the ſtatues of Aratus and 
Achæus; which were granted him, tho they had al- 
ready been carried out of Peloponneſus into Acarnania. 
The Achzans were ſo charmed with the zeal Poly- 


bius had expreſſed upon this occaſion for the honour | 


of the great men of his country, that they erected a 


ſtatue of marble to himſelf. 

- He pave at the fame time a oo? of his diſi ene 
edneſs, which did him as much honour amongſt his 
citizens, as his defenſe of the memory of Philope- 


men. After the deſtruction of Corinth, it was 


thought proper to puniſh the authors of the inſult done 


to the Roman embaſſadors, and their eſtates and effects 


were ſold by auction. When thoſe of Diæus were 


e who! had been' the principal in that affront; 


cornmi ſfoners ordered the app who fold 


crimes, 2 27 be ——.— any part of his fortuke'; ; be- 


ſidde which, 
out. of 22 his fellow citizen. He would not 
only accept nothing himſelf, but een his friends 
not to deſire any thing of what had appertained to 
Disus; eh —— that followed bis example v were ex- 


This 25 — the Sdrittriiiobirs (a) conceive 5 60 
high an eſteem for Poly bius, that upon their — 


60 Polyb. = p. 190. Ee. 


3 | Greece, 


he believed it infamous to enrich himſelf 
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Greece, they deſired him to go to all the cities which 
had been lately conquered, and to accommodate their 
differences, till time had aeeuſtomed them to the 
change which had been made, and to the new laws 
preſcribed them. Polybius diſcharged that honourable 
commiſſion with ſo much goodneſs, juſtice and pru- 
dence, that no farther conteſts aroſe in Achaia, either 
in regard to the 1 in general, or the affairs 
of particulars. In gratitude for ſo great a benefit, 
ſtatues were erected to him in different places; upon 
the baſe of one of which was this inſcription : That 
Greece had been guilty of no errors, if ſbe had heark- 
ened from the firſt to the counſels of Polybius; but that 
after her faulis, he alone had been her deliuerer. 
Polybius, after having eſtabliſhed orderand tranquil- 
lity in his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, 


) from whence he accompanied him to Numantia, at the 
, ſiege of which he was preſent, When Scipio was 
1 dead, he returned e ke 3, and having enjoyed 
: there (a) the eſteem, 1 and affection of his 
1 beloved citizens, he died at the age of fourſcore and 
8 two years, of a wound he received by a fall from his 
2 horſe. ' | 

# Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honour- 
t ed with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
n Achaia, and ſirnamed Macedonicus. The falſe king 
- Andriſcus was led before his chariot. Amongſt the 
. ſpoils he cauſed what was called the troop of Alexan- 
L der the great to be carried in the proceſſion, That 
* prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having loſt five 
1 and twenty of his friends, ordered Lyſippus, the 
t moſt excellent artiſt in that way, to make each of 
Js them an equeſtrian ſtatue, to which he added his own. 
to Theſe ſtatues were ſet up in Dium, a city of Mace- 
af donia. Metellus cauſed them to be tranſported to. 
1 Rome, and adorned his triumph with them 
fo | £55 EE i + SER Alek. 
1g (e) Lucian · in Macrob. P. 144. 
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Mummius obtained alſo the honour of a triumph, 

and in conſequence of having conquered Achaia, was 

firnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of 
ſtatues and paintings in his triumph, which were af- 
terwards made the ornaments of the publick build- 
ings at Rome, and of ſeveral other cities of Italy; 
but not one of them entered the conqueror's o.] n 


CE 
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Reflettions upon the cauſes of the grandeur, declenſion 


and ruin of Greece, 


After having ſeen the final ruin of Greece, which 
has ſupplied us thro” a ſeries of ſo many ages with ſuch 
fine examples of heroick virtues, and memorable 
events, we may be admitted fo return to the place 
from whence we began, and conſider, by way of 
abridgment, and at one view, the riſe, progreſs, and 
declenſion of the principal ſtates, that compoſe it. 

Their whole duration may be divided into four ages. 


The firfl and ſecond ages of Greece. 


I shall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greeks, nor the fabulous times before the Troj 
war, which make the firſt age, and may be called 
the infaricy of Greece. | ; 

The ſecond age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy, to the reign of Darius I. king of Perſia, was 
In 4 manner its youth, In thoſe early years it form- 
ed, fortified and prepared itſelf for thoſe great things 
it was afterwards to act, and laid the foundations of 
that power and glory, which at length roſe fo high, 
and became the admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks, as Monſ. Boſſuet obſerves, (a) who 
had naturally abundance of wit, had been cultivated 
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by kings and colonies which came from Egypt, who 
ſettling in ſeveral parts of the country, ſpread univer- 
fally the excellent polity of the Egyptians. It was 


”- 


from them they learnt the exerciſes of | the body, 


wreſtling, the horſe, foot, and chariot races, and the 
other combats, which they carried to their higheſt 


perfection, in effect of the glorious crowns given 


the victors in the olympick games. But the bel 
thing taught them by the Egyptians, was to be docile 
and obedient, and to ſuffer | themſelves to be formed 
by laws for the good of the publicx. They were not 
private perſons, who regard nothing but their own in- 
tereſts and concerns, and have no ſenſe of the calami- 
ties of the ſtate, but as they ſuffer themſelves, or as 
the repoſe of their own family is involved in them: 
The Greeks were taught to conſider themſelves and 
their families as part of a greater body, which was 
that of the State, The fathers brought up their chil- 
dren in this opinion;; and the children were taught 
from their cradle to look upon their country as their 
common mother, to whom they more ſtrictly apper- 
tained than to their parents. 4 n 

The Greeks, inſtituted thus by degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themſelves, and 
moſt of the cities formed themſelves into republicks, 


under different forms of government, which had all 


of them liberty for their vital principle; but that li- 
berty was wile, reaſonable, and ſubſervient to laws. 
The advantage of this government was, that the ci- 
tizens loved their country the better from tranſacting 


their affairs in common, and from being all equally 


capable of its honours and dignities. Beſides this, the 


condition of private perſons, to which all returned 


quited employments, prevented them 


from abuſing an authority, of which they might 


ſoon be deprived ; whereas power often becomes 
haughty, unjuſt and oppreſſive, when under no re- 


ts, and when it is to have a long or a continual 
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The love of labour removed the vices and paſſions, 
which generally occaſion the ruin of ſtates. They 
led a laborious and buſy life, intent upon the cultivation 
ol lands and of arts, and not excluding the husbandman 

Or the artiſt from the firſt dignities of the ſtate; pre- 
ferying between all the citizens and members of the 
fate a great equality, void of pomp, luxury, or oſten- 
tation. He who had commanded the army for one 
year, fought the next in the rank of a private officer, 
and was not aſhamed of the moſt common > Functions 


either in in the armies — — or ſea.” 


Enfer Ee fall retributions with which — were 
fatisfied for their application in publick enfants; 
and ſervices rendered the ſtate. 

Mhat might not be expected from a people formed 
in this manner, educated and nurtured in theſe prin- 
ciples, and indued from their earlieſt infancy with 
maxims ſo proper to exalt the ſoul, and to inſpire it with 
great and noble ſentiments ? The effects exceeded all 
N all hope N er poſſibly have Arr 
wr t 21 n 


Ls; 
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We come now to the glorious times of Greece, 
Which have been, and will for ever be, the admira- 
tion of all ages. The merit and virtue — the Greeks, 
Mut up within the obſcure compaſs of their cities, 
Had "but faintly dawn, and ſhone with but a feeble 

till this age. To produce and place them in their 
* | light, ſome great and important occaſion was ne- 
ceſſary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formidable 
enemy, and expoſed to extreme dangers, was com- 


pelled in ſome meaſure to quit her home, and to ſhew 
herſelf 
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herſelf abroad in epen day ſuch as ſhe was. And 
this was ſupplied by the Perſians in their invaſions of 


Greece, firſt under Darius, and afterwards under 


Nerxes. All Aſia, armed with the whole force of 


the eaſt, overflowed on a ſudden like an impetuous 
torrent, and came pouring with innumerable troops 
both by fea and land againſt a little ſpot of Greece, 


which ſeemed under the neceſſity of being entirely 


ſwallowed up and overwhelmed at the firſt ſhock. 
Two 'ſmall cities however, Sparta and Athens, not 
only reſiſt thoſe formidablearmies, but attack, defeat, 
purſue, and deſtroy the greateſt part of them. Let 
the reader call to mind, which is all I have here in 
view, the prodigies of valour and fortitude, which 
out at that time, and continued to do ſo long 
after on like occaſions. To what were the Greeks 
indebted for ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſſes, ſo much above 
all probability, unleſs to the principles I have men- 
tioned, which were profoundly engraven in their 
hearts by education, example, and practice; and were 
become by long habit a ſecond nature in them ? 
Thoſe principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, diſ- 
regard of ſelf-intereſt, attention to the publick good, 
deſire of glory, love of their country; but above all, 
ſuch a zeal for liberty, which no danger was capable 
of intimidating, and ſuch an irreconcileable abhor- 
rence for whoever conceived the leaſt thought againſt 
it, as united their counſels, and put an end to all diſ- 


ſention and diſcord in a moment. | | 
There was ſome difference between the republicks 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to li- 
'berty ; on that fide they were perfectly equal. The 
Rates of ancient Greece were exempt from that am- 
bition which occaſions ſo many wars in monarchies, 
and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themſelves, or 
of making conqueſts, at the expence of each other. 
They confined themſelves to the cultivation, im- 


ꝓrovement, 
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provement, 
uſurp any thing from, their neighbours, The weak - 


and ſtates of Greece, which ſubſiſted to the lateſt 
times in a perfect independence, retaining their own 


uſages derived from their forefathers. 

aſſemblies, deliberations, and motives for the reſolu- 
tions they take, we cannot ſufficiently admire the wiſ- 
dom of their government ; and we are tempted to de- 
mand of ourſelves, from whence could ariſe this great- 
neſs of foul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens; 


dom in politics, this profound and univerſal know- 
tions of an army in battle ; add to this, that ſupreme 


it for ever by a ſolemn treaty. 


their conqueſts, ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
pride and luxury. After Antiochus had ſubmitted to 
the Roman yoke, Afia, ſubdued by their victorious 
arms, conquered its conquerors by riches and voluptu- 


8 reeks. Nothing was more exalted than the victories 


and defenſe of, but did not endeavour to 


er cities, in the peaceable poſſeſſion of their territory, 
did - not apprehend invaſion from the more powerful. 
This occaſioned fuch a multitude of cities, republicks 


forms of government,. with the laws, cuſtoms, — | 


When we examine with ſome attention the con- 
duct of theſe people, either at home or abroad, their 


whence theſe noble ſentiments, this conſummate wiſ- 


ledge in the art of war, whether for the invention and 
eonſtruction of machines for the attack and defenſe of 
places or for the drawing up and diſpoſing all the mo- 


ability in maritime affairs, which always rendered their 
| fleets victorious, which ſo gloriouſſy acquired them the 
empire of the ſea, and obliged the Perſians to renounce | 


We ſee here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 


ouſneſs; and that change of manners was very ſudden 
and rapid, eſpecially + Carthage, the haughty rival 
of Rome, was deſtroyed. It was not ſo with the 


they had gained over the Perſians; nothing more ſooth- 
ing than hae aan by their got | 
3- 
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and illuſtrious exploits: After fo glorious a period, the 
Greeks long perſevered in the ſame love of ſimplicity, 
frugality,and poverty ; the ſame remoteneſs from ny 

fi — 


and luxury; the ſame zeaF and ardour for the de 


of their liberty and the preſervation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known how much the iſlands. 
and provinces of Aſia minor, over which the Greeks. 
fo often triumphed, were abandoned. to effeminate- 
pleaſures and luxury: they however never ſuffered: 
themſelves to be infected by that contagious ſoftneſs, 
and conſtantly preſerved themfelves from the vices of 
conquered people. It is true they did not make thoſe 
countries provinces, but their commerce and exam- 
ple alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 
— The introduction of gold and ſilver into Sparta, 
from whence they were baniſhed under ſevere penal- 
ties, did not happen till about: fourſcore years after the 
battle of Salamin, and the ancient ſimplicity of man- 
ners ſubſiſted very long afterwards, notwithſtanding 
that violation of the Laws of Lycurgus. As much 
may be ſaid of the reſt of Greece, which did not 
grow weak and degenerate, but ſlowly and by de- 
grees. This is what it remains to ſhew. | 


Feurth- age of Greece. 


The principal cauſe of the weakening and declenſion 
of the Greeks, was the diſunion which roſe up a- 


mongſt themſelves. The Perſians, who had found 


them invincible on the ſide of arms as long as their 
union ſubſiſted, applied their whole attention and po- 


icy. in ſowing the ſeeds of diſcord amongſt them. 


For that reaſon they employed their gold 'and filver, 
which ſucceeded much better than their ſteel and arms 
had done before. The Greeks, attacked inviſibly 


in this manner by bribes ſecretly conveyed into the 


hands 
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hands of thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in their go- 
vernments, were divided by domeſtic jealouſies, and 
turned the victorious arms againſt themſelves, . which 


had rendered them ſuperior to their enemies. 
Their decline of powers from theſe cauſes gave 
Philip and Alexander opportunity to ſubject theni. 
Thoſe princes, to accuſtom them to ſervitude the more 


agreeable, coloured their deſign with avenging them 


upon their ancient enemies. The Greeks gave blind- 


ly into that groſs ſnare, which gave the mortal blow 


to their liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to 
them than their enemies. Ihe yoke impoſed on them 


by, the hands, which had conquered the univerſe, could 


never be removed; thoſe little ſtates were no longer 
in a condidion to ſhake it off, Greece, from time to 
time-animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, rouzed from its lethargy, and made ſome at- 
tempts to reinſtate itſelf in its ancient condition; but 


thoſe efforts were ill concerted, and as ill ſuſtained by 
its expiring liberty, and tended only to augment its 


ſlavery ; becauſe the protectors, whom it called into 
its aid, ſoon made themſelves its maſters, So that all 
it did was to change its fetters, and to make them the 
heavier. 3 2 | 3 
The Romans at length totally ſubjected it; but it 
was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
they continually puſhed on their conqueſts from pro- 
vince to province, they perceived, that they ſhould 
find a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonia, 
formidable by its neighbourhood, advantageous ſitua- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itſelf 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to 
the ſmall ſtates of Greece, from whom they had 
leſs to fear, and endeavoured to gain them by the 
attractive charms of liberty, which was their dar- 
ling paſſion, and of which they knew how to awaken 
in them their ancient ideas. Aſter having with great 
addreſs made uſe of the Greeks to reduce and deſtroy 
4 as the 
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the Macedonian power, they ſubjected all thoſe ſtates 
one after another under various pretexts. Greece 
was thus ſwallowed up at laſt in the Roman empire, 
and became a provines of it, under the name of 
Achaia. f 
It did not loſe with its power a ) that ardent paſſion 
for liberty, which was its peculiar character. The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
ſerved to the people almoſt all their privileges; and 
Sylla (a), who puniſhed them ſo cruelly ſixty years after, 
for having favoured the: arms of Mithridates, did not 
abridge thoſe of their liberty, who eſcaped his ven- 
geance. In the civil wars of Italy the Athenians were 
ſeen. to eſpouſe with warmth the party of Pompey; 
(5) who fought for the republick. Julius Cæſar re- 
venged himſelf upon them no otherwiſe than by de- 
claring, that he ned them out of conſideration 
for their anceſtors. But, after Cæſar was killed, 
their inclination for liberty made them forget his dle 
ency. They eretted ſtatues to Brutus and Caffiug 
near hols of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, the ancient 


_ Gdliverers of Athens, and did not take them down till 


folicited by Anthony, when become their' friend, bez 
nefactor, and magiſtrate. ' 

After having been deprived of their ancient power; 
they ſtill retained another ſovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from Ayn and to which them- 
ſelves were obliged to pay homage. : Athens continued 
always the — of the ſciences, the ſchool of 
polite arts, and the centre and ſtandard of refined taſte 
in all the productions of the mind. Several cities, 
as Byzantium, Cæſarea, Alexandria, Epheſus, and 
Rhodes, ſhared that glory with Athens, and by its 
9 opened Schools which became very famous. 
Romo, all haughty as ſhe was, acknowledged this 


(2) Strab, J. 9. (a) Plut. in Sylla. 
(6) Diod. I. 42. p. 191. &1. 47. f. 339+ 


glorious 


- glorious empire. She ſent her moſt illuſtrious citizens 
to be finiſhed and refined in Greece. They were 
inſtructed there in all the parts of ſound philoſophy, 
tural things, the rules of manners and duties, the art 


- of reaſoning with juſtice and method: All the trea- 


fures of eloquence; were imbibed there, and the me- 
thod * of 2 the greateſt ſubjects with pro- 
priety, force, elegance and perſpicuity. 
A Cicero, already the a as the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted ſomething, and did not bluſh to be- 
come the diſciple -of the great maſters Greece then 
produced. Pompey, in the midſt of his glorious con- 
queſts, did not think it a. diſhonour, to him, in paſs- 
ing Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philoſophers, Wh 
taught there with great reputation, and to make him- 
felf in ſome meaſure: their diſciple. 5 $16» 
Nothing ſhews better the reſpect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than. a letter of Pliny 
tr into Achaia, the true Greece, the fame Gregce 
& where learning and the polite arts had their birth; 
< where even agriculture was invented, according to 
<. the common opinion. Remember, that you are 
<*-ſent to govern free cities and free men, if ever any 


© ſuch there were; who by their virtues, actions, alli- 


© ances, treaties and religion, have known how to pre- 
ſerve the liberty they received from nature. Revere 
© the gods their founders ; reſpect their heroes, theanci- 
4 ent glory of their nation, and the ſacred antiquity of 
4 their cities, the dignity, great exploits, and even 
<< fables and vanity of that people. Remember it is 
<- from thoſe ſources that we have derived cur law; 


) Lib. 8. c. 24. 


cc that 
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« that we did not impoſe our laws upon them, after 
& we had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs, 
ce at our requeſt, before they were acquainted with the 
ce power of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 


© are going; it is at Lacedæmon you are to command. 
« It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 


« of that faint image, that ſhadow which they re- 
«© tain of their ancient liberty.” * 3 
Whilſt the Roman empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always ſupported itſelf, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was reſorted to for education and improvement 


from all parts of the world. In the fourth and fifth 


centuries, thoſe great lights of the church St. Baſil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Johannes Chryſoſtom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their ſource, all the 
profance ſciences. The emperors themſelves (a), 
who could not go to Greece, brought Greece in a 
manner home to them, by receiving the moſt celebrat- 
ed Philoſophers into their in order to their 
being entruſted with the tion of their children, 
and to improve themſelyes by | their inſtruQions.. 
Marcus Aurelius; even whilſt he was / emperor, went 
to hear the philoſophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to 
take leſſons from them as a common diſciple. — 
By a new kind of victory, unknown before Greece 
had impoſed its laws on Egypt and the whole eaſt, 
from whence ſhe had expelled: barbariſm, and intro- 
duced a taſte for the arts and ſciences in its room; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conqueſt, all thoſe 
nations to receive her language and adopt her cuſtoms: 
a teſtimonial highly for the glory of a. people, and 
which argues a much more illuſtrious ſuperiority, than 
that not founded in merit but ſolely upon the force of 
arms, Plutarch obſerves ſome-where, that no Greek 


(a) Tit. Antonius, M. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Cc. 
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ever. thought of learning Latin, and that a Roman 
who did not underſtand Greek, was in no great 
eſtimatioun. | | | 
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It ſeems, that after the ſubjection of Macedonia 
and Greece to the Romans, our hiſtory, confined for 
the future to two principal kingdoms, thoſe of Egypt 
and Syria, ſhould: become more clear and intelligible 
than ever. I am however obliged to own, that it will 
be more obſcure and perplexed than it has been hi- 
therto, eſpecially in regard to the kingdom of Syria, 
in which ſeveral kings not only ſucceed one another 
in a ſhort ſpace, but ſometimes reign jointly and at 
the ſame time, to the number of three or four, which 
occaſions a confuſion difficult to unravel, and from 
which I find it hard to extricate myſelf; © This in- 
duces me to prefix in this place the names, ſucceſſion, 
duration of the reign? of the kings of Egypt and 
Syria. I bis ſmall chronological abridgment may con- 

tribute, to caſt 3 ſome light upon facts, Which are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and ſerve as a clue to guide the 
reader in a kind of labyrinth, where the moſt clear- 
ſighted will have occaſion for aſſiſtance. It enlarges 
the work a little, but it may be paſſed over, and 
recourſe be only had to it, when it is neceſſary 
to be ſet right: I inſert it here only with that 
. ERRECD 233-3 %%% ˙‚ | 

This third article contains the ſpace of an hun- 
dred years for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twen- 
tieth year of Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulſion 
of Ptolemy Auletes from the throne, that is, from 
the.year of the world three thouſand- eight hundred 
and forty five, to three thouſand nine hundred and 
forty ſix. Ts | 
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| As to the kingdom of Syria, the ſame article con- 
tains alſo almoſt the ſpace of an hundred years from 
Antiochus Eupator to thy ms kg Afiaticus, under 
whom Syria became a province of the Romarf k 
pire, that is, from the year of the world three thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty, to the year three thou- 
ſand nine hundred! and n e 0 
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wy. ProzemMy PHILoOMETOR, He reigns 
| fomething more than 34 years. This article 
contains only fourteen years of his reign. 


Differences between Philometor and his bro 
ther Evergetes or Phyſcon, 


2 1 * ; * * 
— 3 "© 


55. PToLEMY No. cre otherwiſe called C, 
Phyſcon, brother of Philometor, aſcends the 
"_ and marries Cleopatra, Philometor's 
— 6 | 
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of Egypt and "v4 ag a; „ in the third 2 
Kings or SYRIA, A. M. 


Ax Triochus EvPAToOR, aged nine years, 3 840, 
ſucceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
reigns only two years. 

EMETRIUS Sor ER, fon of Seleucus Phi- 3 842. 
lopator, having eſcaped from Rome, aſcends 
the throne, | 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving 3851, 
himſelf out for the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, _ 
ſeizes the throne of 'Syria, He is ſupported by 
the Romans. 

Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had 
reigned twelve years. 

ALEXANDER BALA. He reigns almoſt 3859, 
five years. Ptelemæus Philometor declares a- 

inſt him in favour of Demetrius Nicator, 

of Demetrius Soter. 
DemEeTRrIUs Ni- 3859. 
d CATOR, 5 | | | 
| ANnTIOCHUS 15 K - 3860, 
3 | os, ſon of Bala, ſu 
ed by Tryphon, — 
part of the kingdom. 
JDroporEs TRY- 3861. 
PHON, after having got 
— . his pupil Antio- 
chus, aſcends the throne. 
Demetrius marches 23863. 
e bo 
take Him prifonerf — © 
and confing him. He 
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3874. Phyſcon, engl Cleopatra his wife, and mar- 


2011 


ries her daughter, named alſo Cleo patra, f | 

Fe 924 5 reduced to 2. The Alerandriene ae 
rm 27 to n his firſt wife. 

3877. vi Tha re-aſcends the throne. 1 5 255 
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3887. Death of Phyſcon. I) ae weg: 


nine years. 6 
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Kings or SYRIA, 
ANTIOCHUS SIDE- 386g. 
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Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria, 


Demetrius is killed 
by Zebina. 

Cleopatra wife of 
Demetrius, retains part 
of the kingdom after his 
death. | 

SELEUCUs V. eldeſt 
ſon of Demetrius, is de- 
clared king, and foon af- 


| ter killed by Cleopatra. 


ANTIOCHUsS GY - 
PUs, his younger bro- 
ther, is placed on the 
throne by Cleopatra. 


Cleopatra deſigns to 
poiſon Grypus, and is 
poiſoned herſelf. 


You. IX, 


| marches againſt 


ſoon 
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A. M. 
Es, brother of Deme- 


trius, after having over - 
thrown Tryphon, and 


put him to death, is de- 


clared king. Cleopatra 
Demetrius's wife mar- 
ries him. 

Antiochus Sidetes 3873. 


the 
Parthians. 

The Parthians ſend 3874. 
back Demetrius into 
Syria. Antiochus is 
ſlain. | 

ALEXANDER ZE- 3877. 
BINA, ſupported by 
Phyſcon, expels Deme- 
trius from the throne, 
who is killed ſoon af- 


ter, i | 
3880, 
232881. 


Zebina is overthrown 3882. 
by Grypus, and dies 
after. i 


3884. 


1 Grypus 
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A. M. Krvos or E vrr. 
3887. Pror gur LaTHYRUs, or Sor ER, ſuc- 
ceeds Phyſcon. 
Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repu- 
diate Cleopatra his eldeſt ſiſter, and marry Se- 
Jena his youngeſt ſiſter, 
Cleopatra gives the W of . to 
Alexander her b ſon. 


3897. Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: he 

reigned ten years. She ſets his younger wi 

brother Alexander upon the throne. Cy 
3903. She gives her daughter Selena, whom ſhe had 
taken from nend in marriage to Antiochus 


TR 
SEE x VA ſeve 


Alexander 11625 


nder 


_ KinGs 


| MLT! 5741 «7 | - 4 T7 
"*Grypus is reconcilel 
with his brother the 
Cyzicenian. 
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ANTIOCHUS THE 3890, 
CVzIcENITIAN, ſon of 
Cleopatra and Antio- 
chus Sidetes, takes arms 
againſt Grypus. 
Cleopatra, whom La- 3891. 
thyrus had been obliged 
to repudiate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is killed 
by the order of I ryphe- 
na wife of Grypus. 
The Cyzicenian gains 3892, 
a victory over Grypus, 
and dr 11 bim out of 
Syria. 5 21 1 bite doe 
The — 35 
reconciled, and divide 
the empire of Syria. 
Cleopatra gives her 3903. 
daughter Selena to An- 


tiochus Grypus. 


Death of Grypus. He had reigned twenty 3907. 


ſeven years. 


SELE UCUs his ſon ſucceeds him. 


1 


Antiochus the Cyzi- 3910. 
cenian 1s overthrown, 
and pat to death, | 


T2 Seloucus 


Do. od mac. oe r 
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3915. Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 
3916, Alexander is e himſelf: He had reigned 
nineteen years. / * ou *. r 
a 85 8 
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Seleucus isoverthrown 
by Euſebes, and burnt 
in Mopſueſtia. 


AnTIocnvus XI. 
brother of Seleucus, 


pus, r 5/91. 
Kulebes. 


PIII his brother, 


third ſon of Grypus, 


ſucceeds him. 


DemMETRIVs Eu- 


CHARES, fourth ſon of 


Grypus, is eſtabliſhed | 


upon the throne at Da- 
maſcus, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of Lathyrus. 


Demetrius, having 
been taken by the Par- 
thians, ANTIOCHUS 
Drionys us, fifth fon 
of Grypus, is placed 
upon the throne of Da- 


maſcus, and is killed 


1 


tze following year. 


thts. 


— 


1 
= * 


AnTIOCHUs Eu- 3911. 
SEBESs, fon of the Cy- 
zicenian, cauſes himſelf 
to be declared king. 
Euſebes marries Se- 
lena widow of Grypus. 
1 3912. 
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Death of Lathyrus 


12111 04 


of Mester I. un- 
choſen king. He 
3 otherwiſe Berenice, 


Net een 


ALEXANDER II. * 
der Sylla's protection, is 
marries C 
and kills her eee 
fifteen 


* - * 


e eee 
4 
« 


The Mine expel Alexander. 


. 
„ ® 


1 


12981 AULETEs, baſtard fon of La- 


Loom the throne, 
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KINGS OF SYRIA, 


The Syrians, weary 
of ſo many diviſions 
and revolutions, elect 
T1GRANES KING OF 


ARMENTA. He reigns| 


by a viceroy fourteen 


Ti igranes recalls Me- 
7 his viceroy from 
ria, who commanded 
3 years in 


1 


| The houſe of the Se- 
leucides is extinct with TA 


175 
A. M. 
„ 


* ; 


1 


bs 


{A 

Euſebes ad 8 3933: 

in Cilicia, Where he 
remains concealed. 

Selena his wife retains 

part of Phœnicia ang 


| Ccelo-Syria, and gives 


- [her two ſons a g 171 


inf 
education. E a 
Syria, being unpro- 39 38. 
vided with troops, AN-. 
TIOCHUS ASIATICUS, 00 
ſon of Antiochus Euſe- 
bes, takes poſſeſſion of 
ſome part of the coun- . 
try, and reigns there 
during four years. | 


>. Þ 


Pompey deprives An- ; 939 


| tiochus Aſiaticus of his 


dominions, and reduces. 
Syria into a province 
of the Roman empire. 


| him. 


SECT» 


16 
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SecrT. II. 


Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen, fucceeds his father 
Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. De- 
metrius, who had been long an hoftage at Rome, de- 
mands in vain to return to Syria, Celebrated wic- 
tories of Fudas Maccabæus againſt the generals of the 
king of Syria, and the king himſelf in perſon. Long 
| — 4 between the tws Ptolemies, brothers and 

kings of Egypt, terminated at length by an bapty 
8 


WE E have * loſt ſight of the * hiſtory of the 

ings of Soria, and that of the kings of Egypt, 

which — generally no ſmall connexion with each 

other. I am now going to reſume the thread of them, 
Which will not be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, ſirnamed Eupator (a), aged only nine- 
teen, ſucceeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria. The latter at his death ſent for 
Philip his favourite, who had been brought up with 
him. He gave him the regency of the kingdom dur- 
ing his ſon's minority, and put his crown, ſignet, 
and all the other marks of the royal dignity into his 
hands ; recommending to him, above all things, to 
employ his whole care in educating his ſon in ſuch a 
manner, as was moſt proper to inſtruct him in the 
art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that another 
had uſurped the employment, which the late king 
had — 2 to him. L yſias, upon the firſt advice 
of the death of r had placed his ſon Antio- 
chus upon the throne, whoſe governor he was, and 
had taken upon biniſelf, with the guardianſhip, the 


* It rs treated laſt towards the Chriſt 164. Appian. in Syr p. 117. 
a of b 18. article 2. ſe. 2, 1 Maccab- vi. 17. 2 ix, 29. & x. 
and 3. 10, 13. Joſeph, Anti · l. 12. c. 14+ 
(s) An. Mun 3840. Before ; 

reins 
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reins of the government, without any regard to the 
king's regulation at his death. Philip knew well, 
that he was not at that time in a condition to diſpute 
it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes of 
finding at that court the aſſiſtance he wanted for the 
en of his right, and the expulſion of the 
uſurper. 

Much about the ſame time Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Calo-Syria and Paleſtine, from the enem 
he had been till then to the Jews, became on a ſud- 
den their friend; moved, as the ſcripture ſays, with 
the crying injuſtice which had been committed in re- 
gard to them. He put a ſtop to the rigour of the 
perſecution againſt them, and employed bis whole 
credit to obtain a peace for them. By this conduct 
he gave his enemies occaſion to hurt him. They 
prejudiced the king, againſt him, by repreſenting him 
perpetually as a traitor ; becauſe he had in reality be- 
trayed the intereſts of his firſt maſter, Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor king of Egypt, who had entruſted him with 
the government of the iſland of Cyprus, and had given 
up that iſland to Antiochus Epiphanes, upon entering 
into his ſervice. For, how advantageous ſoever the 
treaſon might be, the traitor, as is uſual, was hated. 
At length they did ſo much by their clamgurs and 
cabals, that he was deprived of his government, which 
was given to Lyſias; no other poſt or penſion being 
conſer d on him to ſupport his dignity. He had not 
force of mind enough to bear his downfall, and poi- 
ſqned himſelf; an end he had well deſerved for his 
treaſon, and ſhare in the cruel perſecution of the Jews. 

| Judas Maccabzus (a) at this time ſignalized his 
valour by ſeveral conſiderable victories over the eng- 
mies of the people of God, who continually made an 
unplacable war againſt him, The little time that 
Antiochus Epiphanes ſurvived the favourable inclina- 
tions he had expreſſed for the Jews, would not admit 


) 1 Maccab, v. 1—68, 2 Maccab. x. 14—38, 
- = | him 
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him to revoke in form his decree for obliging them | 
to change their religion. The court of Syria, which | 


always confidered the Jews as rebels, deſirous of 
throwing off its yoke, and had great intereſt in mak- 
ing ſo powerful a neighbouring people ſubmit to it, 
had no regard to ſome tranſient demonſtrations of the 
dying prince's favour to them. They always perſiſted 
in the ſame principles of policy, and continued to 
Jook upon that nation as an enemy, whoſe ſole view 
Was to ſhake off their chains, and to ſupport them- 
ſelves in liberty of conſcience, with regard to religion. 
RS were the diſpoſitions of Syria in regard to the 
Jews. | : } 935 
Demetrius, (5) ſon of Seleucus Philopator, who from 
the year his father died had remained an hoſtage at 
Rome, was in his twenty third year, when he was 
informed of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
the acceſſion of his ſon Eupator to the crown, which 


he pretended to be his right, as the fon of Epiphanes's 


eldeſt brother. He propoſed to the ſenate his re eſta- 
bliſhment upon his father's throne ; and to engage 
them in it, he repreſented, that having been bred up 


at Rome, he ſhould always regard it as his native 


country, the ſenators as his fathers, and their ſons as 
his brothers. The ſenate had more regard for the 
intereſts of the republick than the right of Demetrius, 
and thought it more advantageous for the Romans, 
that there ſhould be a king in his minority upon the 
throne of Syria, than a prince like Demetrius, who 
might at length become formidable to them. They 
therefore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and ſent 
Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, with 
the character of ambaſſadors, into Syria, to regulate 
all things conformably to the treaty made with Antio- 
chus the great. The ſame ambaſſadors had inſtruc- 
tions to accommodate, if poſſible, the differences of the 


two kings of Egypt. 
| (5) An. Mun. 23847. Before Chriſt 163. Polyb. Legat. 107. Jaſ- 
tin. J 34- c. 3. Appian in Syr. p. 115. 
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| Lyſias (a), terrified by the victories of Judas Mac- 
cabæus, formed an army of fourſcore thouſand foot, 
and took with him all the cavalry of the kingdom, 
with fourſcore elephants: at the head of all theſe forces 
he marched into Judza, with the reſolution to ſettle 
ſtrange inhabitants that worſhiped idols in Jeruſalem. 
He opened the campaign with the ſiege of Bethſura, 
a fortreſs between Idumæa and Jeruſalem. Judas 
Maccabzus, and the whole people, beſeeched the 
Lord, with tears in their eyes, to ſend his angel for 
the preſervation of Iſrael. Full of confidence in God, 
they took the field, When they marched all toge- 
ther, with aſſured courage, out of Jeruſalem, there“ 
appeared a horſeman marching before them. His ha- 
bit was white, with arms of gold, and he held a lance 
in his hand. That fight filled them with new ardour. 
They threw themſelves upon the enemy like lions, 
killed twelve thouſand fix hundred men, and obliged 
the reſt to fly, moſt of them wounded and without 
arms. x | 
After this check, Lyſias (b), weary of ſo unſucceſs- 
ful a war, and, as the ſcripture ſays, believing the 
Fetus invincible, when ſupported by the aid of the Almighty 
God, made a treaty with Judas, and the Jewiſh na- 
tion, which Antiochus ratified. One of the articles 


of this peace was, that the decree of Antiochus Epi- 


phanes, which obliged the Jews to conform to the re- 
ligion of the Greeks, ſhould be revoked and cancelled, 
and that they ſhould be at liberty to live in all places 
according to their own. laws. ; „„ 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh; 
bouring people were too much the enemies of the 
Jews to leave them long in repoſe. Timotheus, 
one of the king's generals, aſſembled all his forces, 
and raiſed an army of an hundred and twenty thou- 


(a) 2 Ma:cob. ix. 1—38. x. () 2 Mc ab. xl. 13. 
1—7. Xii. 1—24. 1 Maccab. * It ⁊bai an angel, perhaps St. 
. 65— 68. vi 19—63. Joleph- Michael, Fretecfer of the people of 
5 Ged, : 
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ſand foot, without including the horſe, which amount- 
ed to hve and twenty thouſand, Judas, full of confi- | 
dence in the God of armies, marched againſt him 
with troops very much inferior as to number. He 
attacked and defeated him. Timotheus loſt thirt | 
thouſand men in this battle, and ſaved himſelf with | | 
great difficulty. This defeat was followed by many 
advantages on the fide of Judas, which proved, that ( 
God alone is the ſource of valour, intrepidity and i 
ſucceſs in war. He ſhewed this in the moſt ſenſible f 
manner, by the evident and fingular protection which 0 
he gave to a people, of whom he was in a peculiar [ 
manner the guide and director. c 
A new army was raiſed of an hundred thouſand I 
foot, with twenty thouſand horſe, two and thirty 
elephants, and three hundred chariots of war. T he - 
king in perſon, with Lyſias the regent of the king- y 
dom, put themſelves at the head of it, and entered r 
 Judza. Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of 
God, the creator of the univerſe, and having exhort- 
ed his troops to fight to the laſt drop of their blood, 
marched and poſted himſelf in the front of the king's 
camp. After having given his troops for the word 
of battle, THE vicToRY oF Gop, he choſe the 
braveſt men of his army, and with them in the night 
attacked the king's quarters. They killed four thou- 
fand men, and retired, after having filled his whole 
camp with confuſion and diſmay, | 
— "Tho! the king knew from thence the extraordinary 
valour of the Jews, he did not doubt, but they would 
be overpowered at length by the number of his troops 
and elephants. He reſolved therefore to come to a 
general battle with them. Judas, without being in- 
| timidated by the terrible preparations for it, advanced 
| with his army, and gave the king battle, in which 
the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. Ele- 
aer, a Jew, ſeeing an elephant larger than the reſt, 
covered with the king's arms, and believing the king 
was upon it, ſacrificed himſelf to preſerve the people, 
an 


w—_ WY ow 


the enemy, they choſe to retire. The king follow- 


ing that he had nothing to expect from that quarter, 


Medes and Perſians, and taking advantage of the king's 


order to turn his arms againſt his rival in Syria. The 
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and to acquire immortal fame. He forced his way 
boldly to the elephant thro' the line of battle, killing 
and overthrowing all that oppoſed him. Then plac- 
ing himſelf under the beaſt's belly, he pierced it in 
ſuch a manner, that it fell and cruſhed him to death 
underneath it. 

Judas however, and his troops fought with extra- 
ordinary reſolution. But at length exhauſted by the 
fatigue, and no longer able to ſupport the weight of 


ed them, and beſieged the fortreſs of Bethſura. That 
place, after a long and vigorous defenſe, was oblig- 
ed, for want of proviſions, to ſurrender by capitu- 
lation, n 

From thence Antiochus marched againſt Jeruſalem, 
and beſieged the temple, Thoſe who defended it 
were reduced to the ſame extremities with the gar- 
riſon of Bethſura, and would like them have been 
obliged to ſurrender, if providence had not relieved 
them by an unforeſeen accident. I have obſerved, that 
Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding aſ- 
ſiſtance there againſt Lyſias. But the diviſions which 
aroſe between the two brothers, who reigned jointly, 
as has been ſaid elſewhere, ſoon undeceived him. Find- 


he returned into the eaſt, aflembled ſome troops of 


abſence upon his expedition againſt Judza, he ſeized 
the capital of the empire. Upon that news Lyſias 
thought it neceſſary to make peace with the Jews, in 


peace was accordingly concluded upon very advanta- 
geous and honourable conditions. Antiochus ſwore 
to obſerve it, and was admitted to enter the ſortifi- 
cations of the temple, with the ſight of which he was 
ſo much terrified, that contrary to his faith given, and 
the oath he had ſworn in regard to the peace, he 
cauſed them to be demoliſhed before he ſet out for 
Syria, The ſudden return of Antiochus drove Philip 
29.3 out 
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out of Antioch, and put an end to his ſhort regency, 
and ſoon after to his life. $8: 
The troubles (a) occaſioned by the diviſions be- 
tween: the two Ptolemies, which we have juſt now 
mentioned, roſe ſo high, that the Roman ſenate gave 
orders to the ambaſſadors they had ſent into Syria, 
to proceed to Alexandria, and to uſe all their endea- 
vours to reconcile them. Before they arrived there, 
Phyſcon, the youngeſt, ſirnamed Evergetes, had al- 
ready expelted his brother Philometor. The latter 
embarked for Italy, and landed at Brunduſium. From 
thence he went the reſt of the way to Rome on foot, 
very ill dreſt, and with few followers, and demanded 
of the ſenate the neceſſary aid for replacing him upon 
the throne. ig 

As foon as Demetrius, ſon of Seleucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was ſtill an hoſtage at Rome, 
was apprized of the unhappy condition to which that 
fugitive prince was reduced, he cauſed royal robes and 
an equipage to be got ready for him, that he might 


appear in Rome as a king, and went to meet him 


with all he had ordered to be prepared for his uſe. 
He found him twenty-ſix miles, that is at nine or ten 
leagues diſtance from Rome. Ptolemy expreſſed great 
gratitude to him for his goodneſs, and the honour he 
did him; but did not think proper to accept his pre- 
ſent, nor permit him to attend him the reſt of his 
journey. He finiſhed it on foot, and with the ſame 
attendants and habit he had wore till then, In that 
manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging 
with a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very 
ſmall houſe. . His deſign by all theſe circumſtances 
was to expreſs the miſery he was reduced to the bet- 
ter, and to move the compaſſion of the Romans. 

When the ſenate were informed of his arrival, they 
ſent to deſire he would come to them; and to excuſe 


| (a) An. Mun. 3842. Before Chriſt 162. Porphyr. in Cr. Euſ. 
Sca'ig. p 60, & 68. Dicd. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 3zaz, Valer. Max. 
J. 5. c. 1. Polyb. Legat · 113. Ppit · Liv. I. 5. 
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their not having prepared a houſe for his reception, 
and that he had not been paid the honours at his en- 
try with which it was the cuſtom to treat princes of 
his rank they aſſured him, that it was; neither for 
want of conſideration for his perſon, nor out of neg- 
lect, but becauſe his coming had ſurprized them, and 
had been kept ſo ſecret, that they were not apprized 
of it, till after he had entered Rome, Afterwards 
having deſired him to quit the habit he wore, and 
to demand an audience of the ſenate, in order to ex- 
plain the.occaſion of his voyage, he was conducted by 
ſome of the ſenators to a houſe ſuitable to his birth; 
and orders were given to the queſtors and treaſurers, 
to ſee him ſerved and ſupplied at the expence of the 
publick with all things necelſary during his reſidence 
at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had repre- 
ſented his condition to the Romans, they immediate- 
ly reſolved to re-eſtabliſh him; and deputed two of 
the ſenators, with the character of ambaſſadors, to go 
with -him to Alexandria, and cauſe their decree to 
be put in execution. They re- conducted him ac- 
cordingly, and ſucceeded in negotiating an accom- 
modation between the two brothers. Libya, and the 
province of Cyrene, were given to Phyſcon: Philo- 
metor had Egypt and the iſle of G and each 
of them was declared independent of the other in 
the dominions aſſigned them. The treaty and agree - 
ment were confirmed with the cuſtomary oaths and 
ſacrifices. 

But oaths and ſacrifices had long been with the ge- 
nerality of princes no more than fimple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
ſelves bound in the leaſt. And this way of thinking 
is but too common. Soon after, the youngeſt of the 
two kings, diſſatisfied with the partition which had 
been made, went in perſon to complain of it to the 
ſenate. He demanded that the treaty of partition 
ſhould be annulled, and that he ſhould be reſtored to 


the 
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the younger what he 


the poſſeſſion of the iſle of Cyprus. He alledged, that 
he had been forced, by the — of the times, to 


comply with the former propoſals, and that, tho* Cy- 


prus ſhould be granted him, his part would ſtill 

far from equal to his elder brother's. Menethyllus, 
whom the elder had deputed to Rome, made it appeat 
that Phyſcon held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, 
— his life alſo, from the goodneſs of his brother; 
that he had made himſelf 05 much the abhorrence of 
the people, by his violent proceedings, that they would 
have left him neither life nor government, had not 
his brother ſnatched him from their reſentment, by 
making bimſelf mediator. That at the time he was 


preſerved from this danger, he thought himſelf too 
happy in reigning over the region alloted to him, and 


that both ſides had ratified the treaty before the altar 
of the gods, and ſworn to obſerve their agreement 
with each other. Quintus and Canuleius, who had 
negotiated the accommodation between the brothers, 
confirmed the truth of all Menethyllus advanced. 


The ſenate ſeeing that the partition was not actually 


equal, artfully took the advantage of the quarrel be- 
tween the two brothers, to diminiſh the ſtrength of 
the kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted 
d. For ſuch was then 
the policy of the Romans. Polybius makes this re- 
flection. They made the quarrels and differences of 
princes the means of extending and ſtrengthening their 


own power, and behaved in regard to them with ſo 


much addreſs, that whilſt they "Qed ſolely from their 
own intereſt, the N parties were however 
obliged to them. As therefore the great power of 
Egypt gave them reaſon to apprehend, it would be- 
come too formidable if it fell into the hands of one 
ſovereign, who knew how to uſe it, they agjudged 
the ie of Cyprus to Phyſcon. Demetrius, who did 
pot Joſe Ay of the throne of Syria, and whole inte- 
zeſt in that view it was, that ſo powerful a prince as 


* am; Egypt ſhould not continue in Fb, 


— 
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the. iſland of Cyprus, ſupported the demand of P 
con with his whole credit. The Romans made 
T 1 and Cn. Merula ſet out with the later, 
ut him into poſteſſion of it. 
uring (a) that prince's ſtay at Rome, he had often 
the opportunity of ſeeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, and cauſed propoſals of marriage to be made 
to her. But being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, 
and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice conſul and cenſor, ſhe rejected his offers, and 
believed it more honourable to by one of the firſt ladies 
of Rome, than queen of Libya with Phyſcon. 

Phyſcon ſet out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambaſſadors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and to 
bring them into an accommodation by the method of 
treaty, according to the ſenate's inſtructions. Phile- 
metor did not explain himſelf openly at firſt, He 
ſpun out the affair todas great a length as he could, 
upon different pretexts, with deſign of making uſe 
of the time in taking ſecret meaſures againſt his bro- 
ther. At length he declared plainly, that he was re- 
ſolved to ſtand to the firſt treaty, and that he would 
make no other, 

The Cyrenzans, in nm mean time (B), informed of 
the ill — of Phy ſcon during his being poſſeſſed of 
the government at — conceived ſo ſtrong an 
averſion for him, that they reſolved to keep him out 
of their country by force of arms. It was not doubt - 
ed, but Philometor had taken pains underhand to ex- 
cite thoſe troubles. Phyſcon, who had been over- 
thrown by the rebels in a battle, having almoſt loft all 
hope, ſent two deputies with the Roman ambaſſadors 
back to Rome. with orders to lay his complaints againſt 
his brother before the ſenate, and to ſolicit their pro- 
tection. The ſenate, offended at Philometor's refuſal 


(2) Plut, in Tib. Grac. p. 824. 
(5) An. Mun. 3843. Before Chriſt 161. Polyb. Legat. 132. Id. 
in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 197. Diod. in T_T Valeſ. p. 334. | 
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to evacuate, the iſland of Cyprus according to their 
decree, declared the amity and alliance between him 
and the Romans void, and ordered his ambaſſadors to 
quit Rome in five days, 

Phuyſcon found means to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Cy- 
renaica, but made himſelf ſo generally hated by his 
ſubjects, thro' his ill conduct, that ſome of them fell 
upon him, wounded him in ſeveral places, and left 
him for dead upon the ſpot. He aſcribed this to his 
brother Philometor, and when he was recovered of 
his wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome. He 
there made his complaints againſt him to the ſenate, 
ſhewed the ſcars of his wounds, and accuſed him of 
having employed the aſſaſſins from whom he received 


them. Tho! Philometor was the moſt humane of all 


Princes, and could not be the leaſt ſuſpected of ſo black 
and barbarous an action, the ſenate, who were angry 
at his refuſal to ſubmit to the regulation they had made 
in regard to the iſle of Cyprus, gave ear to this falſe 


_ accuſation with too much facility. They carried their 


prejudice ſo high againſt him, that they would not ſo 
much as hear what his ambaſſadors had to ſay in his 
defenſe. Orders were ſent them to quit Rome im- 
mediately. Beſides which the ſenate appointed five 
commiſſioners to conduct Phyſcon into Cyprus, and to 
put him into poſſeſſion of that iſland, and wrote to 
all their allies near it to aid him for that purpoſe with 
all their troops. f oe 
.Phyſcon (a) by this means, with an army, which 
ſeemed to him ſufficient for the execution of his de- 


ſign, landed in the iſland. Philometor, who had gone 


thither in perſon, beat him, and obliged him to ſhut 
himſelf up in Lapitho, where he was ſoon inveſted, 


| beſieged, and at length taken, and put into the hands 


of a brother he had ſo cruelly injured. Philometor's 


"exceeding goodneſs appeared upon this occaſion, After 


all that Phyſcon had done againſt him, it was expect- 
(a) An. Mund. 3847. Before Chriſt 157. 
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$ cd, that having him in his power, he would make 


him ſenſible of his indignatiqn and revenge. He par- 
doned him every thing, and not contented to forgive 
bim his faults, he even reſtored him Libya and Cy- 
renaica, and added farther ſome amends in lieu of the 
iſle of Cyprus. That act of generoſity put an end 
to the war between the two brothers. It was not 
renewed, and the Romans were aſhamed of oppoſing 
any longer a prince of ſuch extraordinary clemency. 
There is no reader, who: does not ſecretly. pay the 
homage of eſteem and admiration to ſo generous an 


action. Such inward ſentiments. which riſe from na- 


ture, and prevent reflections, imply how great and 
noble it is to forget and pardon injuries, and what a 


meanneſs of ſoul there is in the reſentment of the re- 
| vengeful, FRO 1 ivy ont. rt : ner 


82er. III. 


Oclavius, ambaſſador of the Romans in Syria, is killed 


there, Demetrius. eſcapes from Rome, \puts Eupator 

to death, aſcends the throne of Syria, and aſſumes the 
name of Ster. He. makes war againſt the Fews, 
' Repeated victories of Fudas Maceal, 
that great man. Demetrius is acknowledged king by 

the Romans. Fe abandons himſelf to drunkenneſs 
and debauchery. Alexander Bala forms a conſpiracy 
againſt him. Demetrius is killed in a battle. Alex- 
ander eſpouſes the daughter of Ptalemy Philometor, 
Temple built by the Fews in Egypt. Demetrius, ſon 
e the firſh of that name, ſets up his claim to the throne 
of Syria. Alexander is deſtroyed. Ptolemy Philome- 
tor dies at the ſame time. nt wt? 


W E have (a) ſeen that the principal object of the 
commiſſion of the three Roman ambaſſadors, 
Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, who 


(e) Ab. Mon 3843." Before Chriſt 162. Appian in Syr, p. 117. 


Poiyb, Legat. 114, and 122, Cicer. Philip. 9. n. 4, 5. Juſtin. I 34+ Co Jo 
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went firſt into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order 
to regulate the affairs of that nation. When they 
arrived there, they found the king had more ſhips and 
elephants than had been ſtipulated by the treaty made 
with Antiochus the great after the battle of mount 
Sipylus. They cauſed the ſhips to be burnt, and the 
elephants to be killed, which exceeded the number 
ſtated in that treaty, and diſpoſed all things elſe in 
ſuch a manner as they thought moſt to the advantage 
of the Romans. This treatment ſeemed: inſupporta- 
ble, and exaſperated the people againſt them. A per- 
ſon, named Leptinus, was ſo incenſed at it, that in 
his rage he fell upon * Octavius, whilſt he was bath- 
ing, and killed him. It was ſuſpected that Lyſias the 
regent of the kingdom had ſecretly a hand in this aſ- 
ſaſſination. Ambaſſadors were immediately ſent to 
Rome to juſtify the king, and to proteſt, that he had 
no ſhare in the action. . The ſenate ſent them back 
without giving them any anſwer, to ſignify by that 
ſilence their indignation for the muxther: committed 
| the perſon of Octavius, of which' they reſerved 
examination and puriſhment to themſelves. In 
the mean time, to do honour to his memory, they 
exceed a ſtatue to him amongſt thoſe of the great 
men, who had loſt their lives in the defenſe of their 
country, LOANS r! ; 
_ Demetrius believed, that the diſguſt of the Romans 
againſt -Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, of 
which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addreſſed himſelf a ſecond time to the fenate, to 
obtain their permiſſion to return into Syria. He took 

this ſtep contrary to the opinion of the greateſt part 
of his friends, who adviſcd him to make” his eſcape, 
without ſaying any thing. The event ſoon ſhewed 


* This Octave bad been conſul peros, ſo well known under the name 
fome years before, and was the fit of Auguſtus, wat of the, ſame fu. 
of his family, ⁊obo had attained mily with this Oftavius, but 9 
that bonne. Cic. Philip. g. n. 4. another branch, into ubich tHe con- 
— j,, who became em- ſular dignity bad never entered. 
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| him how much they were in the right. As the ſenate 


had always the ſame motives of intereſt for keeping 
him at Rome as at firſt, he received the ſame anſwer, 
and had the mortification of a ſecond denial. He had 
then recourſe to the firſt advice of his friends; and 


Polybius, the hiſtorian, who was at Rome, was one 


of thoſe who preſſed him with moſt warmth to put 
it in immediate execution with ſecrecy. He? took his 
advice. After concerting all his meaſures, he left 
Rome under pretence of an hunting match, went to 
Oftia, and embarked with a ſmall train in a Cartha- 
inian veſſel bound for Tyre that waited for him . 
Fe was three days before it was known at Rome, that 
he had ſtoln away. All that the ſenate could do, 


was ſome days after to ſend Tib. Gracchus, L, Len- 


tulus, and Servilius Glaucia into Syria, to obſerve 
what effect the return of Demetrius would produce 


| there. 


e Demetrius (a) having landed at Tripoli, in Syria, a 


report ſpread, that the ſenate had ſent him to take 


poſſeſſion of his dominions, and had reſolved to ſup- 
port him in them. Eupator was immediately looked 
upon as a loſt man, and all the world abandon- 
ed him to join Demetrius. Eupator and Lyſias, ſeiz- 
ed by their own troops, were delivered up to the new- 
comer, who ordered them to be put to death. De- 
metrius ſaw himſelf eſtabliſhed by this means upon 
the throne without oppoſition, and with prodigious 


One of the firſt actions of his reign was to deli- 
ver the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus 
and Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the firſt go- 
vernor, and the ſecond treaſurer, of that province, 
Timarchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 
'* That ip carried to Tyre, (a) 1 Maccab. vii, viii, ix. and 
ing to tum, the firft fruits 2 Maccab. xiv. Nſeph. Antig. b 
5 of  Car- x Frog Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 
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Denietrius cauſed him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himſelf with 'baniſhing the other. The Baby- 
lonians were ſo much rezoiced to ſee themſelves — 
from the oppreſſion of thoſe two brothers, that from 
thenceforth they gave their deliverer the title of SOT BR, 
or SAvTrouR, which he bore ever afterwards, 
Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high 


| Prieſt of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not 


being qualified to be admitted by them in that capa- 
city, becauſe he had profaned the ſanctity of the 
prieſthood, by following the impious cuſtoms of the 
Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; this man gather- 
ed together all the apoſtate Jews, who had taken re- 
fuge at Antioch, after having been expelled Judza, 
and puting himſelf at their head, came to petition 
the new king to defend them from the oppreſſions of 
Judas and his brothers ; advancing x thouſand calum- 
nies againſt them. He accuſed them of having killed 
all perſons that fell into their hands of Demetrius's 
party, and of having forced him, with all thoſe in 
his company, to abandon their country, and ſeek their 
ſecurity elſewhere. Demetrius immediately: ordered 
Bacchis, ' governor of Meſopotamia, to march into 
Judza at the head of an army, and confirming Al- 


eimus in his office, he joined him in commiſſion with 


Bacchis, ' and charged them both with the care of 
this war. Judas rendered all the efforts of this firſt 
army ineffectual, as he did of a ſecond commanded 
by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at the laſt defeat 
of the troops of Syria, and that an handful of men 
ſhould: make head againſt ſuch numerous and watJike 
armies; and knowing that they placed their whole 
confidence with regard to Victory in the protection of 
che God of Iſrael, — in the promiſes — the 
temple where he Was honoured, had uttered a thou- 
ſand blaſphemies againſt the Almighty, and againſt 
his temple. He was ſoon puniſhed for them. Judas 

ve him a bloody battle, - of his army of thirty 

ve thouſand men, not one eſcaped to carry the nev ” 


ei 
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of the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was 


found amongſt the dead. His head and right hand, 


which he had lifted up againſt the temple, when he 
threatened to deſtroy it, were cut off, and placed 
upon one of the towers of Jeruſalem, 

Judas, after this complete victory, ding ſome 
relaxation, ſent an embaſſy to Rome. He ſaw him- 
ſelf continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 
without being able reaſonably to rely upon any treaty 
of peace. He had no aid to expect from the neigh- 
bouring people, who, far from intereſting themſelves 
for the preſervation of the Jewiſh nation, entertained 
no thoughts but of extirpating them in concert with 
the Syrians, He had been informed that the Romans, 
* eſteemed for their juſtice and valour, were 


always ready to ſupport weak nations againſt the op- 


preflion of kings, whoſe power gave them umbrage. 
It was therefore he thought it neceſſary to make an 
alliance with that people, in order to ſupport himſelf 
by their protection againſt the unjuſt enterprizes of 


the Syrians. Thoſe ambaſſadors were very well re- 


ceived by the ſenate, who paſſed a decreez by which 


the Jews were declared the friends and allies of the 


Romans, and a defenſive league was made with them. 
They even obtained a letter from the ſenate to Neme- 
trius, by which he was enjoined not to diſtreſs the 
on any more, and war was threatened him in caſe 

perſevered to do fo. But nere, the ambaſſadors 
returned, Judas was dead. 

As ſoon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchis and Alcimus, compoſed of 
the choiceſt of all his troops, and ſent them into Judæa. 


Judas had only three thouſand men with him when it 


arrived there. Theſe were ſtruck with ſuch a panic; 
that they all abandoned him except eight hundred 
men. Judas, with that ſmall number, thro' an ex- 
cels of valour and confidence, had the boldneſs to ha- 
zard a battle 1 ſo numerous an army, in which 


he 
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he periſhed, overpowered by multitude, His loſs was | 


deplored throughout all Judza and at Jeruſalem, with 
all the marks of the moſt lively affliction, and the 
government put into the hands of Jonathan his bro- 


ther. 
Alcimus being dead, after having com mitted great 


violences againſt the true Iſraelites, and Bacchis being | 


returned to Antioch, the country remained quiet, and 
was not haraſſed by the Syrians for two years. De- 
metrius had undoubtedly received the ſenate's letter 
in favour of the Jews, which obliged him to re-call 
Bacchis. 

Demetrius (a) indeed was at this time very cautious in 
his conduct with regard to the Romans, and uſed all 
his endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him 
king, and to renew the treaty made with the kings 
his predeceſſors. Having received advice, that the 
Romans had three ambaſſadors at the court of Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia, he ſent Menochares, one 
of his principal miniſters, thither, to enter upon the 
negotiation, Finding at his return, by the report he 
made of what had paſſed, that the — offices of thoſe 
_ ambaſſadors were abſolutely neceſſary to his ſucceſs in 

it, he ſent in into Pamphylia, and afterwards to 
Rhodes, to aſſure them, that = would conform en- 
tirely to their will; and by the force of preſſing ſo- 
licitations, obtained at length by their means what 
he defired. The Romans acknowledged him king 
of Syria, and renewed the treaties made with that 


crown. 
To cultivate their amity (5), he ſent the fame Me- 


nochares the following year, in conjunction with ſome 
others, upon an embaſſy to Rome. They were charg- 
ed with a crown that weighed ten thouſand * piece 


of gold, as a preſent from him to the ſenate, in gra- 


(a) Av. Mun. 3844 Before Frag 5 Syr, 2. 418. Vio. 


Chriſt 162. Polyb. Legat. 120. t. 2 
% Before Ps; 4 tere worth more than 


An. M 8 
Chrid 25, Fehl. e. 1292 . 


nd ;pifteles, | 
titude 


titude for their good treatment of him, during his 
being an hoſtage at Rome. They carried alſo with 
them Leptinus and Iſocrates, in order to deliver them 
up, upon the account of the aſſaſſination of Octavius. 
This Leptinus was the perſon who killed him at 
Laodicea, Ifocrates was a Greek, by profeſſion a 
grammarian, who being in Syria at that time, had 
upon all occaſions taken upon him to vindicate that 
equally baſe and unjuſt action. The ſenate received 
the ambaſſadors with all the uſual honours, and ac- 
cepted the preſent they brought; but would neither 
hear nor ſee two vile men, objects unworthy of their 
anger; reſerving to themſelves without doubt the 
right of exacting when they pleaſed a more diſtin- 
guiſhed ſatisfaction for the murder of their ambaſſador. 
It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have 
obſerved before, eſtabliſhed Holophernes upon the 
throne of Cappadocia, He was ſoon after expelled, 
and took refuge at Antioch, We are going to ſee 
how far he carried his ingratitude in regard to his 
benefactor. | | | 
Demetrius, (a) who found himſelf without war or 
occupation, began to give into pleaſure, and to lead 
an idle life, not a little ſingular and fantaſtic in the 
manner of it. He cauſed a caſtle to be built near 
Antioch, flanked with four good towers, and fhut 
himſelf up in it, for the ſake of abandoning himſelf 
entirely on the one ſide to indolence, not being will- 
ing to hear any more of affairs, and on the other to 
the pleaſure of good chear and exceſs of wine, He 
was drunk at leaſt one half of the day, The memo- 
rials, which people were deſirous of preſenting to him, 


were never received; juſtice was not adminiſtred; the 


affairs of the ſtate languiſhed; in a word, there was 


a general ſuſpence of government, which ſoon ſtired 


up the whole people againſt him, A conſpiracy was 
formed for depoſing him. Holophernes, who conti- 


(5) An. Mun. 4350. Before Chriſt 154. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 13. 6. 3. 
Athen. |. 10. p. 440, Juſtin, I. 35. . 1. | 
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nued at Antioch, entered into this plot againſt his be- 
nefactor, flattering himſelf with obtaining the crown 
if the enterprize ſucceeded, It was difcovered, and 
Holophernes put in priſon. Demetrius would not 
deprive him of life. He choſe rather to ſpare him, 
in order to make uſe of him upon occaſion againſt 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, upon whoſe crown he 
had ſome pretenſions. 
Notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the conſpiracy was 
not ſuppreſſed (a). The male-contents were ſupported 
underhand by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair 
of Cyprus at heart, and by Attalus and Ariarathes, 
who meditated revenging themſelves for the war De- 
metrius had undertaken againſt them in favour of Ho- 
Jophernes. T hoſe three princes concerted together to 
employ Heraclides in preparing ſomebody to perſonate 
the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to ſet up here- 
ditary pretenſions to the crown of Syria. This He- 
Taclides had been, as I have ſaid already, one of the 
great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and treaſurer 
of the province of Babylon, at the ſame time Timar- 
chus his brother, another favourite, was governor of 
it. At Demetrius's coming to the crown, the two 
brothers having been convicted of malverſation and 
other crimes, Timarchus Had been executed, and 
the other having made his eſcape, had taken up his 


reſidence at Rhodes. It was there he took pains to 


form the man intended for the deſign I have men- 
tioned. He choſe for that purpoſe a young man 
named Bala, of mean extraction, but very proper to 
a the part given him. He modelled him and in- 
9 him fully in all that it was neceſſary to ſay 
or do. % et ata; If Ge RTie 
When he was fully prepared (5), he begun by cauſing 
bim to be acknowledged by the three kings in the 
ſecret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, as he 
(a) Polyb. Legat. 138, & 140. Able. in Syr, p. 131+ Athen. | $+ 


211. 1 Maccab. x. 150. 


di 


| ſembled all the troops 


did alſo Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epi- 


phanes, for the better concealing of the impoſture. 


By force of addreſs and ſolicitations, he cauſed him 
to be acknowledged there alſo, and obtained a decree 


of the ſenate in his favour, which not only gave him 
permiſſion to return into Syria, for the recovery of 
his dominions, but even granted him aſſiſtance for 


that purpoſe. Though the ſenate plainly ſaw through 
the impoſture, and that all which was told of this 
pretender was mere fiction, they entered into every 
thing deſired of them againſt Demetrius, with whom 
they were diſſatisfied, and paſſed that decree in favour 
of the impoſtor. | 
mans for him, he found no difficulty to raiſe troops. 
He then ſeized upon Ptolemais in Paleſtine, and there, 
under the name of Alexander ſon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, aſſumed the title of king of Syria, Many 
of the male-contents came thither to join him, and 
form his court. | BY 5 1 

This news made Demetrius quit his caſtle and his 
indolence, and apply himſelf to his defenſe, He aſ- 
he could. Alexander armed 
alſo on his ſide, The aſſiſtance of Jonathan was of 
great conſequence in this conjuncture, and both par- 
ties made their court to him. Demetrius wrote to 
bim firſt, and ſent him the commiſſion of general of 
the king's troops in Judæa, which rendered him at 
that time very much ſupetior to all his enemies. 


Alexander ſeeing what Demetrius had done for Jo-— 


nathan, was thereby induced to make propoſals alſo 
to him, in order to bring him over to his fide. He 
made him high; prieſt, granted him the title of Friend 


of the king, ſent him à purple robe and a crown of 


gold, marks of the high dignity, confered upon him; 
for none at that time wore purple except princes and 


nobles of the firſt rank. Demetrius, who received 
advice of this, ftill out-bid him, to ſecure to himſelf 
an ally of ſuch importance. 


But after the injuries he 


had done to all thoſe who had had the true intereſt 
* | K 2 | of 
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of the Jews at heart, and the whole nation in general, 
they dared not confide in him, and reſolved to treat 
rather with Alexander, Jonathan therefore accepted 
the high-prieſthood from him, and with the conſent 
of the whole people, at the feaſt of the tabernacles, 
which happened ſoon after, he put on the pontifical 
veſtments, and officiated as high-prieft. 

The place had been vacant ſeven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The high-prieſthood, which at 
that time came into the Aſmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod's time, who from hereditary, as it 
had been till then, made an employment of it, which 
he diſpoſed of at pleaſure. 5 
The two kings (a) having taken the field, De- 
metrius, who wanted neither valour nor good ſenſe, 
when his reaſon was not impaired by wine, was vic- 
torious in the firſt battle; but it was of no advantage 
to him. Alexander ſoon received new troops from 
the three kings who had ſet him up, and continued 
to ſupport him vigorouſly, Having beſides this the 
Romans and Jonathan on his ſide, he retrieved him- 
ſelf, and maintained his ground, The Syrians con- 
tinually deſerted alſo, becauſe they could not bear De- 
metrius. That prince, beginning to apprehend the 
event of the war, ſent his two ſons, Demetrius and 
Antiochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to 
their ſecurity in caſe of misfortune, He confided 
them, with a conſiderable ſum of money, to the care 
of a friend of his in that city; in order if any acci- 
dent ſhould happen, that they might remain there in 
ſafety, and wait ſome favourable conjuncture. 
It was at the ſame time (+), and perhaps in imita- 
tion of Alexander Bala, that Andriſcus played the 
ſame part in Macedonia. He had retired to Deme- 
trius, who had given him up. to the Romans, from 
the hope of conciliating their favour, #1 


(a) An. Mun. 852, Before : (5) An. Mun. 3853. Before 
| The 


The two competitors (c) for the crown of Syria 


having aſſembled all their troops, proceeded to a de- 


ciſive battle. At firſt Demetrius's left wing broke 
that of the enemy which oppoſed it, and put it to 
flight. But being too hot in the purſuit, a common 
fault in battles, and which almoſt always occaſions 
their being loſt, at their return they found the right, 
at the head of which Demetrius fought in perſon, 
routed, and the king himſelf killed in the purſuit. 
As long as he had been in a condition to ſupport the 
enemy's charge, he had omitted nothing that valour 
and conduct were capable of, which might conduce 


to his ſucceſs, At length his troops gave way, and 


in the retreat his horſe plunged into a bog, where 
thoſe who purſued him, killed him with their arrows. 
He had reigned twelve years. Alexander by this vic- 
tory found himſelf maſter of the empire of Syria. 
As ſoon as (4) Alexander ſaw himſelf at repoſe, he 
ſent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Sing of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him, 
and her father conducted her in perſon to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated, Jonathan was 
invited to that feaſt, and went thither, where he was 
ined by the two kings with all poſſible marks of 
honaur. | 


Onias, ſon of Onias III. having (e) been diſap- 


pointed of the high-prieſthood after the death of his 
uncle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had 


found means to inſinuate himſelf ſo well into the 
favour of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wife, 
that he was become their favourite, and moſt inti- 
mate confident, He made uſe of his credit at that 
court to obtain the king's permiſſion for building a 
temple for the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jeruſalem ; 
aſſuring him that favour would bring the whole na- 
tion into his party againſt Antiochus Epiphanes: At 
(e) An. Mun. 3854 Before (4) 1 Maccab. x. 51, 65. 
iſt 150, (e) Joſeph. contra Appian, |. 2. 
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the ſame time the high-prieſthood there was granted | 


to him and his deſcendants for ever, The great diffi- 
culty was to make the Jews come into this innova- 
tion; it being forbid by the law to offer facrifices in 
any place but the temple of Jeruſalem, Tt was not 
without difficulty he overcame their repugnance, by a 
Paſſage in Ifaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this 
event in theſe terms (/). In that day ſhall five cities in 
the land of Egypt ſpeak the language of Canaan, and 
ſwear to the Lord of Hoſts ; the one hall be called the 
city of deſtruction. (M. Rollin ſays, the city of the 
Tun, or Heliopolis.) In that day Hall there be an al- 
tar to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypt; and 
a 272 at the border thereof to the Lord. And it ſhall 

fer a fign and for a witneſs unta the Lord of Ho!s 
Fo the land « 4 Egypt ; for they ſhall cry unto the Lord 
becauſe of the * and he fhall Fond them a ſa- 
viour, and a great one, and he fhall deliver them. 
And the Lord 2 be known to Egypt, and the Egypti- 
ans ſhall knnw the Lord in that day, and fhall do ſa- 
erifice and «blation, yea, they frall vero a ved unte the 
Lord and perſos m it. 

The event here foretold by Iſaiah, is one of the 
moſt ſingular, and at the ſame time che moſt remote 
from all probability. Nothing was more ſtrictly 15 
bidden to the Jews than to offer facrifices to God, 
any other place than the temple built by his order A 
Jerufalem ; how much more in conſequence to build 
a temple elſewhere, eſpecially in a land polluted with 
the moſt groſs idolatry, and always at enmity with 
the people of God? This however came to paſs, ex- 
actly as the prophet Iſaiah had foretold. I not 
enter into a circumſtantial expoſition of this prophecy, 
Which would carry me too far from my ſubject. 

Alexander Bala (g), finding himſelf f in i the eee 


(f) Ifa. xix. tz, ; Juſtin J. 35. c. 2. Joſ. Antiq. 
(g) An. Mun. 3856. Before 13. c. 8. 1 Maccab · x pd 
Chriſt 248, Liv. Epit. I. 50. 3 in Excerpt. Valeſ. T. 346» 
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poſſeſſion of the crown of Syria, thought he had no- 
thing more to do than to take all the pleaſures the 
abundance and power to which he had attained would 
admit. He abandoned himſelf therefore to his natural 
inclination for luxury, idleneſs, and debauch. He 
left the care of affairs entirely to a favourite, named 
Ammonius. That infolent and cruel miniſter put 
to death Laodice, the ſiſter of Demetrius and widow 
of Perſeus king of Macedonia, Antigonus, Deme- 
trius's ſon, who had continued in Syria when the 
two others were ſent to Cnidos ; in fine, all the per- 
ſons of the blood royal he could find, in order to ſe- 
eure to his maſter, by that means, the poſſeſſion of 
the crown he had uſurped by an impoſture, That 
cond _ ſoon drew upon both the abhorrence of the 
_ | 

- Demetrius, the eldeft of Demetrius's ſons, was at 
Cnidos, and to be of an age capable of counſel 
and action. hen he was adviſed of this averſion 
of the people, he thought the occaſion favourable for 
repoſſeſſing himſelf of his right. Laſthenes, the 
friend in whoſe houſe he lived, procured him ſome 
companies of Cretans, with which he landed in Ci- 
licia, There ſoon joined him a ſufficient number of 
male-contents to form an army, with which he made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province. Alexander 
opened his eyes, and quited his ſeraglio to apply him- 
ſelf to his affairs. He left the government of An- 
tioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is alſo called 
Tryphon, put himſelf at the head of an army formed 
of all the troops he could aſſemble, and upon 1 


advice that Apollonius, governor of Ccelo-Syria an 


Phoenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he ſent to de- 
mand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. —_ p 

Apollonius's firſt thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, 
who perſiſted in his attachment to Alexander: But 
his ſucceſs did not anſwer his deſign, and in one day 
he loſt above eight thouſand men, 


K4 Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy Philometor, to whom ( Alexander had 
applied in the extreme danger wherein he found him- 
ſelf, came at laſt to the aſſiſtance of his ſon-in-law, 
and entered Paleſtine with a great army. All the 
Cities opened their gates to him, according to the or- 
ders they had . — from Alexander to that effect. 
Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and followed 
him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival, a conſpiracy 
was. diſcovered, formed by Ammonius againſt the 
life of Philometor. As Alexander refuſed to deliver 
up that traitor, he concluded that he had entered in- 
to the conſpiracy himſelf, and in conſequence, took 
bis daughter from him, gave her to. Demetrius, and 
made a treaty with him, by which he engaged to 
aid. him in re-aſcending the throne of his father. 
ME ns people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am- 
nius, believed: it time to ſhew chair reſentment. 
— diſcovered him diſguiſed like a woman, they 
facrificed him to their rage. Not content with that 
* they declared againſt Alexander himſelf, and 
gates to Ptolemy. They would even 
have ſet him . the throne. But that prince, aſ- 
them that he was contented with his own do- 
f minions, inſtead of accepting that offer, recommended 
= to them Demetrius the lawful heir, who accordingly 
was, placed upon the throne: of his anceſtors, and ac- 
e by all the inhabitants. 
Alexander, who was at that time (i) ci. 
with the utmoſt diligence, and put all to fire 
and ſword around, Antioch. The two armies came 
to a battle, Alexander was heat, and fled with five 
hundred horſe to Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with 
whom he had entruſted his children. Betrayed by 
the perſon, in whom he had placed moſt * 
6 and ſent to Ptolemy, who ex- 


0 An. Mun. 120. Before Chriſt 146. 


() An. Mun. Before Chriſt 14 5. 
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preſſed great joy at the ſight of it. That joy was of 
no long duration, for he died ſome few 94 $ after, 
of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus A. 


lexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor king 
of Egypt, died at the fame time; the firft 98 
reign of five years, and the ſecond after one of thirty- 
five. Demetrius, who had attained the crown by 
this victory, aſſumed the firname of Nicator, that is 


to ſay the Conqueror. The ſucceſſion of Egypt was 


attended with more difficulties, | 
| pn 63.FS 


Phyſcon eſpouſes Cleopatra, end aſcends the thrope of 
Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandoms bimſe to all 
manner of exceſſes. Diodotus, ſirngmed Tryphon, 
cauſes Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander Bala, io be 
_ proclaimed ting of Syria ; then kills bim, and tales 
tir place. Fe fixes Fonathoin r teoatherys” 0h 
puts him to death, Demetrius undertakes an expedi- 
| tion againſt the Parthians, who take him priſoner. 
Cleopatra his wife eſpouſes Antiochus Sidetes, brother 
Demetrius, and places him upon the throne of Sy- 
ria. Phyſcon's exceſſtue fillies and debauches. Atta-- 
iu Philometor ſucceeds Attalus his uncle, whom he 
cauſes to be regreted by his vices, Ve dies himſelf, 
after having reigned five years, and by his will leaves 
the Roman people hers to his dominions.. Ariſtanicus- 
ſeizes them. He is overthrown, led in triumph, and 


put ta death. 


(Teopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of her 


husband, who was at the ſame time her brother, 
endeavoured: to place (a) the crown upon the head 
of the ſon ſhe had by him. As he was yet very young,, 
others laboured to obtain it for Phyſcon, king of Cy 


(a) An. Mun. 3359. Before I. 2. Juſtin, J. 38. c. 8. Vole. 
Chriſt 143. Joſc, h. contr, App. Max. I. 9. c. 1, 
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renaica, the late king's brother, and ſent. to defire 
him to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby re- 
duced to the neceſſity of her defenſe, cauſed Onias 
and Doſithæus, with an army of Jews, to come to 
her aſſiſtance. There was at that time a Roman am- 
baſſador at Alexandria, named Thermus, who by 
his mediation accommodated affairs. It was agreed, 
that Phyſcon ſhould marry Cleopatra, and educate 
her ſon, who ſhould' be declared heir to the crown; 
and that Phyſcon ſhould poſſeſs it during his life. He 
had no ſooner married the queen, and taken poſſeſſion 
of the crown, than, even the very day of the nup- 
tials, he killed her ſon in her arms. 

J have already obſerved, that the ſirname of Phyſ- 
con given to this prince, was only a nick-name. 
That which he took himſelf was Evergetes, which 
ſignifies the Bengfactor. The Alexandrians changed 
it into that of Cacoergetes, that is to ſay on the con- 
trary, one who delights in doing harm ; a ſurname to 
"which he had the juſteſt title, | 
In Syria (b) affairs went on little better. Deme- 
trius, a young prince without experience, left every 
thing to Laſthenes, who had procured him the Cre- 
tans, by whoſe aid he had aſcended the throne. He 
was a corrupt and raſh man, and behaved himſelf fo 


ill, that he ſoon loſt his maſter the hearts of thoſe 


: * 
8 


who were moſt neceſſary to his ſupport. | 

The firſt wrong ſtep which he took, was in regard 
to the ſoldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march had 
put into the maritime places of Phœnicia and Syria 
to reinforce the garriſons, If he had left thoſe garri- 


Tons in them, they would have very much augmented 


His forces. Inſtead of gaining them, or at leaſt of 
treating them well, upon ſome umbrage which he 
conceived, he ſent orders to the troops of Syria, who 
were in the fame garrifons, to cut the throats of all 


(5) Died. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 346. 1 Maccab, is, 20— 37. 
Joſeph, Antiq. I. 13. c. 8. | CE ny 
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the Egyptian ſoldiers ; which maſſacre was according- 
ly executed. The army of Egypt, which was ftill - 
in Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, full 
of juſt horror for ſo barbarous a cruelty, abandoned 
him immediately, and returned home. After which 
he cauſed the ſtricteſt ſearch: to be made for all thoſe. 
who had been concerned againſt himſelf or his father 
in the laſt wars, and puniſhed all that could be found 
with death. When he believed, after all theſe exe- 
cutions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, 
he broke the greateſt part of his troops, and kept only 
his Cretans, and ſome other foreigners in his ſer- 
vice. By that means he not only deprived him- 
ſelf of the old troops, who had ſerved under his fa- 
ther, and being well affected to him, would have 
maintained him upon the throne, but he rendered 
them his greateſt enemies, by depriving them of the 
ſole means they had to ſubſiſt. He found this fully 
verified in the inſurrections and revolutions which 
after ward happened. cn Aten a 
Jonathan however, ſeeing every thing quiet in Ju- 
dæa, formed the deſign of delivering the nation at 
length from the evils it ſuffered from the citadel, 
which the Grecian idolaters ſtill held in Jeruſalem. 
He inveſted it, and cauſed machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, 
on the complaints made to him upon that occaſion, 
went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jonathan to at- 
tend him there, to give an account of that affair. 
Jonathan gave orders for puſhing the ſiege vigorouſly 
in his abſence, and ſet out to meet him with ſome of 
the prieſts and principal perſons of the nation. He 
carried with him a great quantity of magnificent pre- 
ſents, and appeaſed the king and his miniſters ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that he not only cauſed the accuſations, 
which had been formed againſt him, to be rejected, 
but even obtained great honours and new marks of 
favour, The whole country under his government 
was diſcharged from all * 77 cuſtoms, and — 
15348 el Or 
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for the ſum of * three hundred talents, which he 


the king by way of equivalent. , 


being returned to Antioch (a), and con- 


. — — Alexander, and —4 ſhared the go- 
in this diſpoſition, found the — favourable for 


diforders. k He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whom 
the perſon and education of Antiochus, the ſon of 
Alexander Bala, had been entruſted. He laid a ftate 
of the affairs of Syria before him, informed him of 
the diſcontent of the people, and in particular of the 
ſoldiery, and ſtrongly repreſented, that there could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for ſeting An- 
tiochus upon the throne of his father. He demanded 
that the young prince ſhould be put into his hands, 
in order to his being reſtored to his rights, His 
view was to make uſe of the pretenſions of Antio- 


chus, till he had dethroned Demetrius, and after- 
wards to rid himſelf of the young prince, and af- 
fume the crown to himſelf, as he did. Zabdiel, 


whether he penetrated his real deſign, or did not en- 
tirely approve his ſcheme, did not give into it at 
firſt. Tryphon was obliged to continue a conſidera - 
ble time with him, to ſolicit and prefs him, At 
length, between the force of importunity and pre- 
fents, he gained Zabdiel's _— and obtained what 
” demanded. | 

c) ieee 8 132 Lie: 
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Jonathan carried on the of the citadel of Jeru- 
ſalem (a) with vigour, but ſeeing that he made no 
progreſs, he ſent deputies to Demetrius, to deſire that 
he would withdraw the garriſon, which he could not 
drive out by force. Demetrius, who found himſelf 
involved in great difficulties from the frequent tumults 
which happened at Antioch, where the people had 
conceived an invincible averſion to his perſon and go 


vernment, granted Jonathan. all he demanded, upon 


condition that he would ſend troops to chaſtiſe the mu- 
tineers. Jonathan ſent him three thauſand men im- 
mediately. As ſoon as the king had them, believing 
himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to undertake every thing, 
he reſolved to diſarm the inhabitants of Antioch, and 
gave orders accordingly, that they ſhould all deliver 
up their Arms. Upon this they roſe, to the number 
of ſix ſcore thouſand men, and inveſted the palace 
with deſign to kill the king. The Jews immediately 
flew to diſengage him, diſperſed that multitude with 


killed or deſtroyed very near an hundred thouſand of 
the inhabitants. The reft, intimidated by fo great a 
misfortune, demanded peace ; which was granted 
them, and the tumult ceaſed, The Jews, after 
having taken this terrible revenge of the wrongs 
the people of Antioch had done to Juda and Je- 
ruſalem, principally during the reign of Antiochus 
— returned home laden with honour and 
ty. | | 
| * always continuing his cruelties, ty- 
ranny, and oppreſſions, put many more, perſons to 
death for the laſt ſedition, confiſcated the eſtates of 


others, and baniſhed a great number. All his ſub- 


jets conceived ſuch an hatred and animoſity againſt 
him, that there wanted nothing but an occaſion for ri- 
ſing and making him experience the moſt dreadful 
etfects of their vengeance, be 3 


(a) Ax. MUN. 3860. Before CHRIST 144. 


Note 


fire and ſword, burnt a great part of the city, and 


- | 
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-- Notwithſtanding the promiſes he had made to Jo- 
nathan, and the great obligations he had to him for 
the aid "which had preſerved him, he behaved no bet- 


ter in regard to him than he did to others. Be- 


lieving he could do without him for the future, he 


did not obſerve the treaty he had made with him. 


'Tho' the ſum of three hundred talents had been paid, 
he did not deſiſt from demanding all the uſual impoſts, 
cuſtoms, and tributes, with the ſame rigour as before, 
and with menaces to Jonathan of making war upon 
him if he failed. - 

- Whilſt things were in this unſteady condition, Try- 
phon carried Antiochus, the ſon of Alexander, into 


Syria, and cauſed his pretenſions to the crown to be 


declined by a manifeſto. The ſoldiers who had been 
broke by Demetrius, and a great number of other 
male-contents, came in crowds to join the pretender, 
and proclaimed him king. They marched under his 
enſigns againſt Demetrius, beat 3 and obliged 
him to retire to Seleucia. They took all his elephants, 
made themſelves maſters of Antioch, placed An- 
tiochus upon the throne of the Kings of Syria, and 
gave him the firname of 7 bees, which ſignifies the 
Gan. 225 
Jonathan, * at the ingratitude of De- 
metrius, accepted the invitation made him by the 
new king, and engaged in his party, Great favours 
were heaped upon him and Simon his brother. A 
commiſſion was ſent them, whereby they were em- 
powered to raiſe troops for Antiochus throughout all 


— * e and Paleſtine. Of theſe troops they 


bodies, with which they acted ſeparately, 

and — ſeveral victories over the enemy. 
Tryphon (a), ſeeing all things brought to the deſir- 
od: point for executing the project he had formed of 
deſtroying Antiochus, and of poſſeſſing himſelf of 
the crown of Syria, found .no other obſtacle to his 


(a) 1 _ Xit. 39, 54. in. 1-30. Joſept. — 13. c. 10. 
31, 3 c. 1. Exit. Liv. 
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deſign, than on the part of Jonathan, whoſe probity he 
knew too well even to ſound him upon entering into his 
views. He reſolved therefore to rid himſelf, at what- 
ever price it coſt him, of ſo formidable an enemy, 
and entered Judza with an army, in order to take 
him and put him to death. Jonathan came alſo to 
Bethſan at the head of forty thouſand men. Tryphon 
perceived that he ſhould get nothing by force againſt 
ſo powerful an army. He endeavoured therefore to 
amuſe him with fine words, and the warmeſt aſſu- 
rances of a ſincere friendſhip. He gave him to un- 
derſtand, that he was come thither only to confult him 
upon their common interefts, and to put Ptolemais 
into his hands, which he was reſolved to make him a 
preſent of as a free gift, He deceived him ſo well 
by theſe proteſtations of friendſhip, and obliging offers, 
that he difmiſſed all his troops, except three thoufand 
men, of which he kept only one thouſand about his 
perſon; He ſent the reſt towards Galilee, and fol- 
wed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying upon that 
traitors oath, that he ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of 
it. He had no ſooner entered the place than the gates 
were ſhut upon him, Jonathan was immediately 
ſeized, and all his followers put to the ſword. Troops 
were alſo detached directly to follow and ſurprize the 
two thouſand men, who were upon their march to 
Galilee. They had already received advice' of what 
had happened to Jonathan, and his troops, at the 
'city of Ptolemais, and having exhorted one another 
to defend themſelves well, and to ſell their lives as dear 
as poſſible, the enemy were afraid to attack them. 
They were ſuffered to proceed, and arrived all ſafe at 

em. A 
The affliction there for what had befallen Jona- 
than was extreme. The Jews however did not loſe 
courage. They choſe Simon by univerſal conſent 
for their general, and immediately, by his orders, ſet 
themſelves at work with all poſſible ſpeed to complete 
the fortifications, began by Jonathan, at . 


4 


— 
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And when advice came that Tryphon approached, 
Simon marched againſt him at the head of a fine 


Typhan did not dare to give him battle, but 
had again recourſe to the ſame artifices which had 
ſucceeded ſo well with Jonathan, He ſent to tell 
Simon, that he had only laid Jonathan under an ar- 


| reſt, becauſe he owed the king an hundred talents ; 


(s) that if he would ſend him that ſum, and Jona- 
than's two ſons as hoſtages for their father's fidelity, 
he would cauſe him to be ſet at liberty. Tho' Simon 
ſaw clearly, that this propoſal was no more than a feint, 


however that he might not have reaſon to reproach 


himſelf with. being the occaſion of his brother's death, 
by refuſing to comply with it, he ſent him the 
money, and Jonathan's two children. The traitor 
notwithſtanding did not releaſe his priſoner, but re- 
turned a fecond time into Judæa, at the head of a 
greater army than before, with deſign to put all things 
to fire and ſword. Simon kept fo cloſe to him in all 
his marches and countermarches, that he fruſtrated 
his deſigns, and obliged him to retire. 


Typhoon, (þ) on his return into winter quarters 


in the country of Galaad, cauſed Jonathan to be 
put to death, and believing after that he had no bod 

to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus ſecretly. He 
then cauſed it to be given out, that he was dead of 
the ſtone, and at the ſame time declared himſelf king 
of Syria in his ſtead, and took poſſeſſion of the crown. 
When Simon was informed of his brother's death, he 
ſent to fetch his bones, interred them in the ſepulchre 
af his forefathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent 


monument to his memory. | 


Tryphon paſſionately defired to be acknowledged 
by the Romans, His uſurpation was ſo unſteady 


| Without this, that he perceivedplainly it was abſolute- 
y neceſſary to his ſupport. He ſent them a magni- 


(a) An hundred thonſand crowns. 


(5) Ax. Mun, 3861. Before CHR15T 143. Diod. Legat. 31: 
ficent 
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kcent embaſſy, with a en ſtatue of victory of ten 
thouſand pieces. of gold in weight. He was cheated 
by the Romans. They accepted the ſtatue, and cauſed 
the name of Antiochus, whom he had aſſaſſinated, to 
be inſerted upon the inſcription, as if it had come 
from him. 3 | 1 

The ambaſſadors ſent by Simon to Rome (a) were 
received there much more honourably, and all the 
288 made with his predeceſſors renewed with 

im. 

Demetrius in the mean time amuſed himſelf with 
diverſions at Laodicea (%, and abandoned himſelf to the 
moſt infamous debauches, without becoming more 
wiſe from adverſity, and without ſo much as ſeem- 
ing to have the leaſt ſenſe of his misfortunes. As 
Tryphon had given the Jews juſt reaſon to oppoſe 
him and his party, Simon ſent a crown of gold to De- 
metrius, and ambaſſadors to treat with him, They 
obtained from that Prince, a confirmation of the 
high-prieſthood and ſovereignty to Simon, exemption 
from all kind of tributes and impoſts, with a general 
amneſty for all paſt acts of hoſtility ; upon condition 
that the Jews ſhould join him againſt 'Tryphon. 
Demetrius at length (c) recovered a little from his 
lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from the eaſt, 
who came to invite him, thither. . The Parthians, 
having almeſt -over-ran the whole eaſt, and ſubjected 
all the countries of Aſia between the Indus; and Eu- 
phrates, the inbabitants of thoſe countries, who were 
deſcended from the Macedonians, not being able to 
ſuffer that uſurpation, and the haughty infolence of. 
their new maſters, extremely ſolicited Demetrius, 
by repeated embaſſies, to come and put himſelf at their 


(a) 1 Maccab. xiv. 16---40, I. 38.,c. 9. I. 41. g. 5. & 6. 

'(b5) Diod. in Excerpt. Valef. x Maccab. xiv. 1.49. Joſeph, 
p. 353. 1 Maccab. xiii. 3442. Antiq. 1. 13. c. 9. & 12. Oroſius 
& iv. 38—41. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. 5. c. 4. Diod. in Excerpt. 
1. 13. c. 11. Valeſ. p. 359. Appian. in Syr. 

(c) Ax. Mun, 386 3. Before p. 132. 
CagisT 141. Juſtin, 1, 36. c. 1, 


head; 
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head; aſſured him of a general inſurrection againſt 


the Parthians; and promiſed to ſupply him with a 
ſufficient number of troops to expel thoſe uſurpers, and 
recover all the provinces of the eaſt. Full of theſe 
hopes, he at length undertook that expedition, and 


3 palled the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in poſſeſſion 
of the greateft part of Syria. He conceived, that 


having once made himſelf maſter of the caſt, with 
that encreaſe of power he ſhould be in a better condi- 
tion to reduce that rebel at his return. 


As ſoon as he appeared in the eaſt, the Elymzans, 


Perſians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in ſeveral en- 
gagements ; but at length, under pretence of treat- 
ing with him, they got him into an ambuſcade, 
where he was made priſoner, and his whole army cut 
in pieces. By this blow, the empire of the Parthians 
took ſuch firm footing, that it ſupported itſelf for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all 
its neighbours, and even equal to the Romans them- 
ſelves as to power in the field, and reputation for mi- 
litary exploits. | 
The king who then reigned over the Parthians, was 
Mithridates, ſon of Priapatius, a valiant and wiſe 
prince. We have ſeen in what manner Arſaces found- 
ed, and his fon Arſaces II. eſtabliſhed and fixed, this 
empire, by a treaty of peace with Antiochus the 
Great, ——— the ſon of the ſecond Arſaces, 
and ſucceeded him; he was called alſo Arſaces, which 
became the common name of all the princes of this 
race. After having reigned fifteen years, he left the 
crown at his death to his eldeſt ſon Phraates, and he 
to Mithridates his brother, in preference * to his own 
children, becauſe he had diſcovered more merit and 
capacity in him for the government of the people; 
* Non multo poſt deceſſit, quit imperium: plus regio quam 
multis filiis relictis; quibus præ- patrio deberi nomini ratus, po- 
ceritis, fratri potiſſimum Mithri- tiuſq; patriæ quam liberis con ſu- 
dati, inſignis virrutis viro, reli» lendum. Fuſtin. of 
batt. convinced 
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fame manner . . 
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convinced that a king, when it is in his own power, 
ought to be more attentive to the good of the ſtate 
than the advancement of his own family, and to 

et in ſome meafure, that he is a father, to re- 
member ſolely that he is a king. This Mithridates 
was that king of the Parthians, into whoſe hands De- 


metrius had fallen. | | 
That Prince after having ſubdued the Medes, Ely- 


mxans, Perſians and Bactrians, extended his conqueſts 


even into India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's ; 
and when he had defeated Demetrius, ſubjected alſo 
Babylonia and Meſopotamia, ſo that his empire was 


| bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the weſt, 
and the Ganges on the eaſt. FE 


He carried Demetrius his priſoner into all the pro- 
vinces that ſtill adhered to the king of Syria, with the 
view of inducing them to ſubmit to him, by ſhewing 
them the perſon they had looked upon as their deliver- 
er, reduced to ſo low and ſhameful a condition, Af- 


| ter that he treated him as a king, ſent him into Hyr- 


cania, which was aſſigned him for his place of reſi- 
dence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in mar- 
riage. However he was always regarded as a priſoner 
of war, tho' in other reſpects he had all the liberty 
that could be granted him in that condition. His 
ſon Phraates, who ſucceeded him, treated him in the 

It is obſerved particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having ſubjected ſeveral different nations, he took 
from each of them whatever was beſt in their laws 


and cuſtoms, out of which he compoſed an excellent 


body of laws and max ims of ſtate, for the government 
of his empire. This was making a glorious uſe of his 
victories; by ſo much the more laudable, as it is un- 
common and almoſt unheard of, for a victor to be 


more intent upon improving from the wiſe cuſtoms of 


the conquered nations, than upon enriching himſeif 


out of their ſpoils. It was by this means that Mi- 


thridates eſtabliſhed the empire of the Parthians " py 
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ſolid foundations, gave it a firm conſiſtency, effectual- 
ly attached the conquered provinces to it, and united 
them inta one monarchy, which ſubſiſted many ages 
without change or revolution, © notwithſtanding the 
diverfity of nations, of which it was compoſed. He 
may be looked upon. as the Numa of the Parthians, 
who taught that warlike nation to temper a ſavage 
valour with diſcipline, and to blend the wiſe authority 
of laws with the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a conſiderable change in 
the affairs of the Jewiſh nation. They had con- 
tended long with incredible efforts againft the kings 
of Syria, not only for the defenſe of their liberty, 
but the preſervation of their religion. They thought 
it incumbent on them to take the favourable ad- 
vantage of the king of Syria's captivity, and of the 
Civil wars, with which that empire was continually 
torn, to ſecure the one and the other. In a general 
_ aſſembly of the prieſts, the elders, and the whole 
people at Jerufalem, Simon was choſen general, to 
Whoſe family they had moſt eſſential obligations, and 
gave him the government with the title of ſovereign, 
as well as that of high-prieſt: they declared this 
double power, civil and — hereditary in his 
family. Theſe two titles had been confered on him 
3 but limited to his perſon. After his 
death both dignities deſcended jointly to his poſterity, 
and continu united for many generations. 

- When queen Cleopatra faw her husband taken a J 
and kept priſoner by the Parthians, ſhe ſhut _ 
up with her children in Seleucia, where man 
Tryphon's ſoldiers came over to her party Tust 


man, who was naturally brutal and 3 had hs 


duftriouſly concealed thoſe defects under appearances 
of lenity and goodneſs, as long as he believed it ne- 
 cellary to pleaſe the people for the ſucceſs of his am- 
bitious defigns. When he ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion 


(a) An, Mus. 3864. Before CBRaIST 14% 


of 
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of the crown, he quited an aſſumed character that 
laid him under too much conſtraint, and gave him» 
ſelf up entirely to his bad inclinations. Many therefore 
abandoned him, and came over in no inconſiderable 
numbers to Cleopatra. Thoſe deſertions did not how» 
ever ſufficiently augment her party, to put her into a 
condition to ſupport herſelf. She was alſo afraid, left 
the people of Seleucia ſhould chooſe rather to give her 
up to Tryphon, than ſupport a ſiege out of affecti- 
on for her perſon, She therefore fent propoſals to 
Antiorhus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother, for uniting 
their forces, and promiſed on that condition to marry 
him, and procure him the crown. For when ſhe 
was informed, that Demetrius had married Rho- 
doguna, ſhe was ſo much enraged, that ſhe obſerved 
no meaſures any farther, and reſolved to ſeek her ſup- 
portin a new marriage. Her children were yet too 
yours to ſupport the weight of a precarious crown, 
and The was not of a character to pay much regard 
to their rights, As Antiochus therefore was the next 
heir to the crown after them, ſhe fixed upon him, 
and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the ſecond fon of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been ſent to Cnidos with his brother 
Demetrius, during the war between their father and 
Alexander Bala, to fecure them againſt the revolu- 
tions he apprehended, and which actually happened, 
as has been ſaid before, Having accepted Cleopatra's 
offers, he aſſumed the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon, wherein he com- 
plained of Tryphon's unjuſt uſurpation, of whom 
te promiſed a ſpeedy vengeance. To engage him in 
his intereſts, he made him great conceſſions, and gave 
him hopes of much greater when he ſhould afcend 
the throne. | | FOO 
Accordingly the beginning of the following year, 
(a) he made a deſcent into Syria with an army of 

(a) Ax. Mon. 3865. Before Cnrrsr 139. 1 Maccab. xv. 1-41. 
XVi, 1-10. Joleph, Antig I 13 c. 12 & 13. 
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foreign troops, which he had taken into his pay in | 
— Aſia Minor, and the iſlands; and after hav- 
ing eſpouſed Cleopatra, and joined what troops the | 


had with his own, he took the field, and marched 
againſt Tryphon. The greateſt part of that uſurper's 
troops, weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and 


came over to the army of Antiochus, which amount- N 
ed at that time to an hundred and twenty thouſand Þ 


foot and eight thouſand horſe, 
Tryphon could not make head 


ſea and land with all his forces. The place could not 
hold out long againſt ſo powerful an army, Try- 
phon eſcaped by ſea to Orthoſia, another maritime 
city of Phoenicia, and from thence proceeding to 
Apamæa, where he was born, he was there taken 
and put to death. Antiochus thus terminated the 
uſurpation, and aſcended his father's throne, which 
he poſſeſſed nine years. His paſſion for hunting oc- 
caſioned his being called Sidetes, or the hunter, from 
the word Zidah, which has the ſame ſignification in 
the Syriack language, ARTS 
Simon, eſtabliſhed in the government of Judza by 
the general conſent of the nation, thought it neceſſa- 
ry to. ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to his being 
acknowledged under that title, and to renew the an- 
cient treaties. - They were very well received, and 
obtained all they deſired. The ſenate in conſequence 
cauſed the conſul Piſo to write to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, Attalus King of Pergamus, Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia, *: Demetrius king of Syria, Mithri- 
dates king of the Parthians, and to all the ſtates of 
Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſſands, with whom 
the Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, that 
the Jews were their friends and allies, and in con- 


® This letter was addreſſed to had neither a.know'etged Antiochu: 
Demetrius, tho" priſoner amongſt Sidetes, nor Tryp vn. 
the Purtblans, becauſe the Roman | 8 
1721 2 | ; ; 7 ſequence 


5 | againft him, and | 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Pto- F 
lemais in Phœnicia. Antiochus beſieged him there by | 
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ſequence they ſhould not undertake any thing to 


their prejudice. 8 1 5 
As Antiochus had only granted Simon ſo advan- 
tageous an alliance from the neceſſity of his preſent 
circumſtances, and contrary to the intereſt of the 
ſtate as well as to the policy of his predeceſſors, the 
letter from the Romans did not prevent him from de- | 
claring againſt Simon, notwithſtanding all the mag» 
nificent promiſes he had made him, and from ſending 
troops into Judæa under the command of Cendebzus, 
who was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, 
the ſons of Simon, | = PEG, 
Phyſcon had reigned ſeven years in Egypt. + Hi- 
ſtory relates nothing of him during all that time, 
but monſtrous vices and deteſtable cruelties. Never 
was there a prince ſo abandoned to debauch, and at 
the ſame time ſo cruel and bloody. All the reſt of his 
conduct was as *contemptible as his vices were enor- 
mous; for he both ſaid and acted in publick the ex- 
travagancies of an infant, by which he drew upon 
himſelf both the contempt and abhorrence of his ſub- 
jets. Without Hierax, his firſt miniſter, he had 
infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a native 
of Antioch, and was the ſame to whom in the reign 


— 


of Alexander Bala the government of that city had F 
: been given, in conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards 1 
R firnamed Tryphon. After the revolution which hap- 1 
pened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered into 1 
the ſervice of Ptolemy Phyſcon, and ſoon became f . 
f his captain general, and prime miniſter, As he was {74 
valiant in the field, and able in council, by cauſing 11 
4 the troops to be well paid, and amending the faults 11 
b which his maſter committed, by a wiſe and equitable | 
. government, and by preventing or redreſſing them i 
t as much as poſſible, he had been till then ſo for- bll 
g tunate as to ſupport the tranquillity of the ſtate. 1 
2 T Ax. Mon. 3866. Before CnRIsT 138. Juſt. I. 38. c. 8. Diod. 9 Hl 

in Excerpr, Vale. p. 361. Athen. I. 4» p. 184. & l. 6, p. 252. Val. Max. vg N 

1 9. c. 1&2, | N 
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© But in the following years, (a) whether Hierax 
was dead, or the prudence and ability of that firſt 
miniſter were no longer capable of reſtraining the 


crown after his brother's death, and maintaining it 


been.in favour with Philometor his brother, or had 
ohly held employments during his reign ; and by per- 
mitting his foreign troops to plunder and murder at 
diſcretion, he terrified Alexandria ſo much, that the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, 
thought it neceſſary to retire into foreign countries, 
and the city remained almoſt a deſert, To ſupply 
their places, when he perceived that nothing re- 
mained but empty houfes, he cauſed proclamation to 
be made in all the neighbouring countries, that who- 
ſoever would come and ſettle there, of whatſoever 
nation they were, ſhould meet with the greateſt en- 
couragement and advantages. There were conſider- 
able numbers whom this propoſal ſuited very well, 
The houſes, that had been abandoned, were given 
to them, and all the rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties granted them, which had been enjoyed by the 
ancient inhabitants; by this means the city was re- 
peopled. 

As amongſt thoſe who had quited Alexandria, 
there was a great number of gramimarians, philoſo- 
phers, geometricians, phyſicians, muſicians, and other 
"maſters in the liberal ſciences, it happened from thence, 
that the polite arts and ſciences, began to revive in 


every place, to which theſe illuſtrious fugitives carried 
them. Ihe continual wars between the ſucceſſors 


(4, AN. MUN, 3868. Before CHRIST 136. 
3 + 1 


folly of his prince, the affairs of Egypt went on; 
worſe than ever. Phyſcon without any reaſon cauſed Þ 
the greateſt part of thoſe to be put to death, who | 
had expreſſed the moſt zeal in procuring him the | 


upon his head. Athenzus places Hierax in this num- 
ber; but without mentioning the time. He alſo put | 
to death, or at leaſt baniſhed, moſt of thoſe who had | 


Greece, Aſia Minor, and the iſlands ; in a word, in 
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of Alexander, had almoſt extinguiſhed the ſciences 
in all thoſe countries, and they would have been in- 
tirely loſt in thoſe times of confuſion, if they had 
not found protection under the Ptolemies at Alexan- 
dria. The firſt of thoſe princes, by founding his 
Muſeum for the entertainment of the learned, and 
erecting his fine library, had drawn about him almoſt 
all the learned men of Greece. The ſecond, and 
third, following the founder's ſteps in that reſpect, 
Alexandria became the city of the world, where the 
liberal arts and ſciences were moſt cultivated, whilſt 
they were almoſt abſolutely neglected every where elſe. 


{ Moſt of the inhabitants of that great city ſtudied, or 


profeſſed ſome or other of thoſe polite arts, in which 
they had been inſtructed in their youth, So that when 
the cruelty and oppreſſion of the tyrant, of whom I 
ſpeak, obliged them to take refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, their moſt general recourſe for ſubſiſtence was: 
to make it their buſineſs to teach what they knew, 
They opened ſchools in thoſe countries for that pur- 
poſe, . and as they were prefled by neceſſity, they 
taught. at a low price, which very much encreaſed 
the number of their diſciples. By this means the arts 


and ſciences began to revive where-ever they were diſ- 


perſed ; that is to ſay, throughout what we call the 


| whole Eaſt, exactly in the ſame manner as they _ 


took new birth in the Weſt after the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks, | 
Much about the time that ſtrangers came in crowds 
to (a) re-people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the 
younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus arrived 
there as ambaſſadors from Rome. It was a maxim 
with the Romans to ſend frequent embaſſies. to their 
allies, in order to take cognizance of their affairs, 
and to accommodate their differences. It was with 
this view, that three of the greateſt perſons in the 
late were ſent at this time into Egypt. They had 


a) Cic. in Somn. Scip. Athen. 1. 6. p. 273. K l. 12. p- 549. Val. 
Max, I. 4. c. 3. Diod. Legat. 32. 
Vor. IX, L | orders 
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orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Aſia, and Greece; 
and to ſee in what condition the affairs of thoſe coun- 
tries were ; to examine in what manner the treaties 
made with them were obſerved; and to remedy what- 
ever they ſhould find amiſs. They diſcharged them- 
ſelves of this commiſſion with ſo much equity, juſtice 
and addreſs, and rendered ſuch great ſervices to thoſe 
to whom they were ſent, in reſtoring order amongſt 
them, and in accommodating their differences, that 
as ſoon as they returned to Rome, ambaſſadors came 
from all parts where they had paſled, to return the 
ſenate thanks for having ſent perſons of ſuch extraor- 
dinary merit amongſt them, and whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs they could never ſufficiently admire, 

The firſt place they went to, according to their in- 
ſtructions, was Alexandria, The king received them 
there with great magnificence. As to themſelves, 
they affected ſtate ſo little, that at their entry Scipio, 
who was the greateſt perſonage of Rome, had only one 
friend with him, which was Panetius the philoſopher, 
and five domeſtics . Not his domeſtics, ſays an 
hiſtorian, but his victories were conſidered : He was 
not eſteemed for his gold or his filver, but for his 

nal virtues and qualities, Tho' during their 
whole reſidence at Alexandria, the king cauſed them 
to be ſerved with whatever was moſt delicate and 
exquiſite, they never touched any thing but the moſt 
ſimple and common meats ; deſpiſing all the reſt, 
as ſerving only to enervate the mind as well as the 
body. So great, even at that time, were the mo- 
deration and temperance of the Romans ; but luxury 

and pomp ſoon aſſumed their place. 

When the ambaſladors had fully viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulated the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to viſit Memphis, 
and the other parts of Egypt. They ſaw with their 

Cum per ſocios & exteras argenti, ſed quantum amplitudi- 
gents icer ſaceret, non man- nis onus ſecum ferret, æſlima- 
cipia ſed victoriæ numeraban- batur. Val., Max, 
tur; nec quantum auri & | 
| | | own 
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own eyes, or were informed upon the places them- 
ſelves, the infinite number of cities and. the prodi- 
gious multitude of inhabitants contained in that King - 
dom; the ſtrength of its natural ſituation ; the fer- 
tility of its ſoil, and all the other advantages it en- 
joyed. They found, that it wanted nothing to ren- 
der it powerful and formidable, but a prince of ca- 
pacity and application ; for Phyſcon, who then reign- 
ed, was nothing leſs than a king. Nothing was ſo 
wretched as the idea he gave them of himſelf in all 
the audiences they had of him, Of his cruelty, 
luxury, barbarity, and other vices I have already 
made mention, and ſhall be obliged to give farther 
proofs of them in the ſequel, The deformity of 
his * body ſufficiently correſponded with that of his 
mind : Nothing was ever worſe put together, His 
ſtatue was of the ſmalleſt, and with that he had a 
belly of ſo enormous a ſize, that there was no man 
could embrace him in his arms. This largeneſs of 


his belly occaſioned his being called by the nickname 


of Phyſcon, Upon this wretched perſon he wore fo 
tranſparent a ſtuff, that all its deformity might be 
ſeen thro' it, He never appeared in publick but in 
a chariot, not being able to carry the load of fleſh, 
which was the fruit of his intemperance, unleſs when 
he walked with Scipio. So that the latter, turn- 
ing towards Panetius, told him in his ear, ſmiling ; 
The Alexandrians are obliged to us for ſeeing their 


ling walk on foot. | 


We muſt confeſs, to the reproach of royalty, that 
moſt of the kings, of whom we now ſpeak, diſho- 
noured not only the throne, but even human nature 


* Qram cruentus civibus, tam omni ſt udio occultanda pudibundo 
nd cuuus Romanis fuit. Erat viro erant. Jin. I. 8. c. $. 
enim & vultu deformis, & ſta- Atbenæus ſays, gem und 
tura brevis & ſagina ventris non wege 6 pradia Turriuya · Which 
lomini ſed belluæ ſimilis. Quam the interpreter tranſlates, Pedibus 
'zditatem nimia ſubtilitas perlu- ille nunquam ex regia prodibat, 
tidæ veſtis augebat, prorſus quaſi - ſed perpetuo Scipione ſubnixus ; 
Au inſpicienda preberentur, qua inftead of niſi propter Scipionem. 
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itſelf, by the moſt horrid vices. It is ſurpriſing to 
ſee in that long liſt of kings, whoſe hiſtory we have 
related, how few there are who deſerve that name. 
What compariſon is there between thoſe monſters of 
diſſolution and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of 
the three Roman ambaſſadors, who was as great a 
prodigy of wiſdom [and virtue as could be found a- 
mongſt the Pagans. Juſtin accordingly ſays of him, 
that whilſt he viſited and conſidered with curioſity the 
rarities of Alexandria, he was himfelf a ſight to the 
whole city. Dum inſpicit urbem, ipſe ſpeftaculo Alex- 
andrinis fuit. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, died (a) about the times 
of which we now ſpeak. His nephew, of the ſame 
name, called alſo Philometor, ſucceeded him. As the 
latter was very young when his father Eumenes died, 
he had been under the tuition ef his uncle, to whom 
the crown was alſo left by the will of Eumenes. At- 
talus gave his nephew the beſt education he could, 
and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, tho 
he had ſons of his own ; a proceeding as rare as it was 
laudable, moſt princes thinking no leſs of transferring 
their crowns to their poſterity, than of preſerving 
them to themſelves during their lives. 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the king- 
dom of Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the 
moſt extravagant and pernicious manner. He was 
ſcarce upon. the throne before he ſtained it with the 
blood of his neareſt relations, and the beſt friends of 
his houſe. He cauſed almoſt all who had ſerved his 
father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to have their 
| throats cut, under pretence that ſome of them had 


killed his mother Stratonice, who died of a diſeaſe in 


a very advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, 
who died of an incurable diſtemper, with which ſhe 


(a) An, Mun. 3866, Before me: r. p 897. Diod- in Excerpt 
Cbriſt 138. Juſtin, I. 36 C + Valeſ p. 370. 

S:rab. J. 13 p. 624. Plut. in Pe- 
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had been taken very naturally, He put others alſo 
to death upon ſuſpicions entirely frivolous ; and with 


them, their wives, children, and whole families. He 


cauſed theſe executions to be committed by foreign 
troops, whom he had expreſly ſent for from the moſt 
ſavage and cruel of nations, to make them the inſtru- 


ments of his enormous barbarity. 


After having maſſacred and ſacrificed to his fury | 
in this manner, the moſt deſerving perſons of his 


kingdom, he ceaſed to ſhew himſelf abroad. He ap- 


peared no more in the city, and ate no longer in pub- 
lic. He put on old clothes, let his beard grow 
without taking any care of it, and did every thing 
which perſons accuſed of capital crimes uſed to do in 
thoſe days, as if he intended thereby to acknowledge 
his own late iniquity. 1 

From hence he proceeded to other ſpecies of folly. 


| He renounced the cares of ſtate, retired into his gar- 


den, and applied to diging the ground himſelf, and 
{owed all forts of venomous, as well as wholeſom, 
herbs; then poiſoning the good with the juice of the 
bad, he ſent them in that manner as preſents to his 
friends. He paſt all the reſt of his reign in cruel ex- 


ttavagancies of the like nature, which, happily for 


his ſubjects, was of no long duration, for it laſted on- 
ly five years. | | | 
He took it into his head to practiſe the trade of a 
founder, and formed the model of a monument of 
braſs to be erected to his mother. Whilſt he was at work 
in caſting the metal, on a hot ſummer's day, he was 
ſeized with a fever, which carried him off (4) in ſe- 


ven days, and delivered his ſubjects from an abomina- 


ble tyrant. | 
He had made a Will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus car- 
ried 'this will to Rome, The principal article was 
| (b) An. Mun. 3871. Betore Chriſt 133. 
L3 expreſſed 
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expreſſed in theſe terms, (e) LET THE ROMAN 


PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MY FORTUNES. 
As ſoon as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, Tribune 


of the people, always attentive to conciliate their fa- 


vour, took hold of the occaſion, and aſcending the 
tribunal of harangues, propoſed a law to this ef- 
fect, That all the ready money, which ſhould arife 
from the ſucceſſion to this prince, ſhould be diftri- 
buted amongſt the poor citizens, who ſhould be ſent 
as colonies into the country bequeathed to the Roman 


people, in order that they might have wherewithal to 


fupport themſelves in their new poſſeſſions, and to 
ſupply them with the tools and other things neceſſary 
in agriculture. He added, that as to the cities and 
lands, which were under that prince's government, 
the ſenate had no right to paſs any deeree in regard to 
them, and that he ſhould leave the diſpoſal of them 
to the people; which extremely offended the ſenate. 
That tribune was killed ſome ſmall time afterwards. 
Ariſtonicus (4) however, who reported himfelf of 
the blood royal, was active to take poſſeſſion of At- 
talus's dominions. He was indeed the ſon of Eume- 
nes by a courtezan. He eaſily engaged the majority 
of the cities in his party, becauſe they had been long 


accuſtomed to the government of kings. Some 
cities, out of their fear of the Romans, refuſed at 


Arſt to acknowledge him, but were compelled to it 


n 


As his party grew ſtronger every day, the (e) Ro- 
mans ſent the conſul Craſſus Mucianus againſt him. 


It was obſerved of this general, that he was ſo per- 


fealy maſter of all the dialects of the Greek tongue, 


which in a manner formed five different languäges, 


that he pronounced his decrees according to the parti- 


te) Plut. in Gracch · Flor. l. 2+ c id) An. Mur. 3872. Before 
20 Juſtin, I. 36. c. 4. & 37. c. 1. Chriſt 32. 


ve I. paterc. I. 4. c 4+ Strab. l. (e) An. Mun. 3873, Before 


14 p- 646. Oroſ. I. 3. c. 8-10. Chriſt 131. 
Zutrop I. 4. Val, Max. I. 3 C · + a | 
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cular idiom of thoſe who pleaded before him, which 


made him very agreeable to the ſtates of Aſia Minor. 


All the neighbouring princes in alliance with the Ro- 
man people, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cap- 
padocia, and Paphlagoma, joined him with their 
troops. | 5's 6 
_ Notwithſtanding ſuch powerful ſupports, ( having 
engaged in a battle with diſadvantage, his army, 
which he commanded then in quality of proconſul, 
was defeated, and himſelf made priſoner, He avoided 
the ſhame of being put into the victor's hands by a 
voluntary death. His head was carried to Ariſtoni- 
cus, who cauſed his body to be intered at Smyrna. 
The conſul Perpenna, who had ſucceeded Craſſus, 
ſoon revenged his death, Having made all haſte into 
Aſia, he gave Ariſtonicus battle, entirely routed his 
army, beſieged him ſoon after in Stratonice, and at 
length made him priſoner. All Phrygia ſubmitted 
to the Romans. | 

He ſent Ariſtonicus to (g) Rome, in the fleet which 
he loaded with Attalus's treaſures, Manius Aquilius, 
who had lately been elected conſul, was haſtening to 
take his place, in order to put an end to this war, 
and deprive him of the honour of a triumph. He 
found Ariſtonicus ſet out; and ſometime after Per- 
pron, who had begun his journey, died of diſeaſe at 

ergamus, - Aquilius ſoon terminated this war, which 
had continued almoſt four years. Lydia, Caria, the 
Helleſpont, Phrygia, in a word, all that compoſed 
the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a province 
- the Roman empire, under the common name of 

la. 8 
The ſenate had decreed, that the city of Phocæa 
which had declared againſt the Romans, as well in 
this laſt war, as in that againſt Antiochus, ſhould be 
deſtroyed. The inhabitants of Marſeilles, which 


J) An. Mun. 3874. Before 
Chriſt 130. | 


(Z] An. Mun. 3875, Before 
Chriſt 129. 
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was a colony of Phocza, moved as much with the 
danger of their founders, as if the fate of their own 
city had been in queſtion, ſent deputies to Rome, to 
implore the clemency of the ſenate and people in their 


favour. As juſt as their indignation was againſt 
Phocæa, they Could not refuſe that favour to the ar- 


. dent ſolicitations of a people, whom they had always 


held in the higheſt conſideration, and who rendered 
themſelves ſtill more worthy of it by the tender con- 
- cern and gratitude they expreſſed for their forefathers 
and founders. 

Pghrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Ever- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
given the Romans in that war. But after his death 
they diſpoſſeſſed his fon, the Great Mithridates, of 
it, and declared it free. 


Ariarathes, king of: Cappadocia, who died during 1 


this war, had left * children. Rome, to reward in 
the ſons the ſervices of the father, added Lycaonia 


and Cilicia to their dominions. They found in queen 


Laodice not the tenderneſs of a parent, but the cruel- 
ty of a ſtep- mother. To ſecure all authority to her- 
Felf, ſhe poiſoned five of her children, and the ſixth 
would have had the ſame fate, if his relations had not 
taken him out of the murtherous hands of that Mz- 
— — whoſe crimes the people ſoon revenged by a vio- 


| Rs Aquilius, .at his return to (5) Rome, re- 
ceived the honour of a triumph. Ariſtonicus, after 
having been ſhewn there as a ſight to the people, was 
carried to priſon, where he was ſtrangled. Such were 
the conſequences of king Attalus's will. 
M.᷑ichridates, in the letter which he wrote "a 
wards to Arſaces, king of Parthia, accuſes the Ro- 
Mans of having“ forged a falle will of Attalus's, in 


5 An Mun. 3878. Before cum quia patr um regnum Peti- 
Chriſt 126 verat, hoſtium more per trium- 
1 Simulato impio teſtamento, phum duxere. Aud Salluft. in 


filium e jus PTY Atiſtoni- fragm. 


order 
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order to deprive Ariſtonicus, the fon of Eumenes, of 
his father's kingdom, which appertained to him of 
right: But it is a declared enemy who charges them 
with this. It is more ſurprizing that Horace in one 
of his odes ſeems to make the Roman people the 
ſame reproach, and to inſinuate, chat they had at- 
tained the ſucceſſion by fraud : 


(i) Neque Attali 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. 


Nor have I fetz'd, an heir unknnon,. 
De Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 


However there remains no trace in hiſtory of any 
ſecret intrigue or ſolicitation to that effect on the 
fide of the Romans, | 
I thought it proper to relate all the conloqurnces 
of this will without interruption. I ſhall now re- 
ſume the thread of my hiſtory. an 


Se r. V. 


— Sidetes befieges Fohn Hyrcanus in Ferse 
That city furrenders by capitulation. He makes war 
againſt the Parthians and perifhes in it. Phraates, 
king of the Parthians defeated in his turn by the Scy- 
thians, Phyſcon commuts maſt horrible cruelites in 
Egypt. A general revolt obliges him to quit it. Clio-— 
patra, his firft wife, is replaced upon the throne. 
She implores aid f Demetrius, and is ſoon reduced 
to leave Egypt. Phyſcon returns thither, and re- 

_ the ow: By his means — dethrones 

Demetrius, who is ſoon after killed, The kingdom is 

divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Dametraus, 
and Zebina. Antiachus Grypus aſcends the throne of 
Syria, The famous Mithridates begins to reign in 


| Pontus, Phy/con's death. 


(% Hor. Od. 18. Il 22 | 
1 SIMON 
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SIMON having been ſlain (a) by treaſon, with two 
of his ſons, John another of them, ſirnamed Hyr- 
eanus, was proclaimed high- prieſt and prince of the 
Jews in his father's ſtead. Here ends the hiſtory of 
the Maccabees. 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all poflible 
haſte to take the advantage which the death of Simon 
gave him, and advanced at the head of a powerful 
army to reduce Judza, and unite it to the empire of 
Syria, Hyrcanus was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in 
Jeruſalem, where he ſuſtained a long ſiege with in- 
ceredible valour. Reduced at length to the laſt ex- 
_ tremity for want of proviſions, he cauſed propoſals 
of peace to be made to the king. His condition was 
not known in the camp. Thoſe who were about 
the king's perſon, preſſed him to take the advantage 
of the preſent occaſion for exterminating the Jewiſb 
nation. They repreſented to him, recurring to paſt 
ages, that they had been driven out of Egypt as im- 
pious wretches, hated by the gods, and abhored by 
men ; that they were-enemies to all the reſt of man- 
| Kind, as they had no communication with any but 
thoſe of their own ſect, and would neither eat, drink, 
nor have any familiarity with other people; that they 
did not adore the ſame gods; that they had laws, 
euſtoms, and a religion entirely different from that 
of all other nations; that therefore they well deſerved 
to be treated by other nations with equal contempt, 
and to be rendered hatred for hatred; and that all 1 
people ought to unite in extirpating them. Diodorus 
Siculus, as well as Joſephus, ſays, that it was from 1 
the pure effect of the generoſity and clemency of 
Antiochus, the Jewiſh nation was not entirely de- 
ſtroyed on this occaſion. n 
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He was well pleaſed to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus. It was agreed, that the beſieged ſhould 
ſurrender their arms; that the fortifications of Jeru- 
ſalem ſhould be demoliſhed ; and that a tribute ſhould 
be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the other cities 
which the Jews had out of Judza: The peace was 
concluded upon theſe conditions. Antiochus alſo de- 
manded, that the citadel of Jeruſalem ſhould be re- 
built, and would have put a garriſon into it; but 
Hyrcanus would not conſent to that, upon account 
of the miſeries the nation had ſuffered from the garri- 
ſon of the former citadel, and choſe rather to pay the 
king the ſum of (5) five hundred talents, which he 
demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation was 
executed, and becauſe it could not be immediately 
ratified, hoſtages were given, amongſt whe was a 
brother of Hyrcanus. 

| Scipio Africanus the younger, going; (6) to come 
mand in Spain during the war with Numantia, An- 
tiochus Sidetes ſent him rich and magnificent preſents, 


Some generals would have appropriated them to their 


own uſe, Scipio received them in public, ſiting 


upon his tribunal in the view of the whole army, 


and gave orders that they ſhould be delivered. to the 


* queſtor, to be applied in rewarding, the officers and. 


ſoldier who ſbould diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſex- 


vice. By ſuch. conduct a generous and 110 dow. is 


known, 


Demetrius Nicator (4) had: been kept many years- 
in captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he 
wanted nothing except liberty, without which all elſe 
is miſery, He had made. ſeveral attempts RE 


(3) Five hat thouſand Chriſt 131. Juſtin J. 38. c. 5 & 
crowns. 10. 1. 39. c 1. Oroſ. I. 5. c. 1. 
(c) An. Mun. 38709. Before Valer. Max. l. 9. C: 1. Athen. l. 


Chriſt 134. Epit. Liv. I. 57. 5. p. 210. & l. 10. p. 439. & l. 12. 


Tie queſtor was the treaſurer p. 549. Joſeph. Antiq. J. 13. c. 
of the army. 16. Appian. in Syr. p. 1 32. 
(4) An. Mun 3873. Before „ 
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it, and to return into his own kingdom, but always 
without ſucceſs. He was twice retaken in the midſt 
of his flight, and puniſhed only with being carried back 
tothe place of his confinement, where he was guarded 
with more care, but always treated with the fame 
magnificence. This was not the effect of mere good- 
neſs and clemency in the Parthians; intereſt had 
ſome ſhare in it. They had views of making them- 


ſelves maſters of the kingdom of Syria, however remote 


they were, and waited a favourable opportunity, 
when, under colour of going to re- eſtabliſh Deme- 
trius upon the throne, they might take poſſeſſion of 
it for themſelves. 1 
Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this de- 
bon or no, thought proper to prevent it, and march- 
againſt Phraates at the head of a formidable army, 
The Parthians late uſurpation of the richeſt and fineft 
provinces of the Eaſt, which his anceſtors had always 
poſſeſſed froni the time of Alexander, was a ftrong 
inducement to him for uniting all his forces for their 
expulſion. His army was upwards of fourſcore thou- 
Jand men, well armed and diſciplined. But the train 
of luxury had added to it ſo great a multitude of 


Futlers, cooks, paſtry-cooks, confectioners, actors, 


muſicians, and infamous women, that they were almoſt 


Four times as many as the ſoldiers, and might amount 


to about three hundred thouſand. There may be ſome 
exaggeration in this account, but if two thirds were 
deducted, there would ſtill remain a numerous train 


of uſeleſs mouths. The luxury of the camp was in 


proportion to the number of thoſe that admiſtered to 
it. Gold and ſilver glittered univerſally, even up- 
on the legs of the private ſoldiers. The inſtruments 


and utenſils of the kitchen were ſilver, as if they 


had been marching to a feaſt, and not to a war. 


Argenti aurique tantum, ut micant. Culinarum quoque ar- 
etiam gregarii milites cal gas auro gentea inſtrumenta fuere quaſi ad 


|  fGgerent, proculcarentque materi- epulas non ad bella pergerent. 


am, cujus amore populi ferry di- Juſt. | 


„ Antiochus 


Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. All the provinces of the Eaſt, which bad 


formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off 


the Parthian yoke, and ſubmitted to him, except Par- 
thia itſelf, where Phraates found himſelf reduced 


within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 


Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antio- 
chus in this expedition, and having had his ſhare in 
all theſe victories, returned home laden with glory, 
at the end of the campaign and the year. 
The reft of the army paſſed the (g) winter in the 
Eaſt. The prodigious number of the troops, includ- 
ing the train before- mentioned, obliged them to ſe- 
parate, and remove ſo far from each other, that they 


could not eaſily rejoin and form a body, in caſe of 


being attacked, The inhabitants, whom they inſult- 
ed extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon 
them, and to get rid of troubleſom gueſts that no- 
thing could ſatisfy, conſpired with the Parthians to 
maſſacre them all in one day in their quarters, with- 
out giving them time to aſſemble; which was accord- 
ingly executed. Antiochus, who had kept a body of 
troops about his perſon, marched to aſſiſt the quarters 
neareſt him, but was over-powered by numbers, and 
periſhed himſelf. All the reſt of the army were ei- 
ther maſſacred in their quarters the ſame day, or made 
priſoners: ſo that out of ſo great a multitude, ſcarce 
any eſcaped to carry the ſad news of this flaughter 
into Syria. 3 
It occaſioned great grief and conſternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince eſtimable for ma- 
ny excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. 
Plutarch (+) relates a ſaying of his, very much to 
his honour. One day having loſt himſelf a hunting, 


and being alone, he retired into the cottage of ſome 


(g) An. Mun. 3874. Before (+) Plut in Apophthegm. ps 
Chriſt 130, 184. | 


poor 
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poor people, who received him in the beſt manner 
they could without knowing him. At ſupper, hav- 
ing himſelf turned the converſation upon the perſon 
and conduct of the king, they ſaid, that he was in 
every thing elſe a good prince, but that his too great 
paſſion for hunting, made him neglect the affairs of 
his kingdom, and repoſe too much confidence in his 
courtiers, whoſe actions did not always correſpond 
with the goodneſs of his intentions. Antiochus made 
no anſwer at that time. The next day, upon the 
arrival of his train at the cottage he was known. He 
repeated to his officers what had paſſed the evening 
before, and told them, by way of reproach, Since J 
have taken you into my ſervice, 1 have not heard a truth 
. encerning myſelf till ye/terday. 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laſt 
releaſed Demetrius, and ſent him back into Syria with 
a body of troops, in hopes that his return would oc- 
raſion ſuch troubles, as would reduce Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the maſſacre, he detached a 
party of horſe to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prehended a countermand of that nature, had march- 
ed with ſo much diligence, that he had paſſed the 
Euphrates, before that party arrived upon the frontier. 
In this manner he recovered his dominions, and made 
great rejoicings upon that occaſion, whilſt all the 
reſt of Syria were in tears, deploring the loſs of the 


army, in which few families had not ſome relation. 
P 


| tes cauſed the body of Antiochus to be ſought 
for amongſt the dead, and put into a coffin of ſilver. 
He ſent it into Syria to be honourably interred with 
His anceſtors, and having found one of his daughters 
amongſt the captives, he was ſtruck with her beauty, 
and married her. ACT INT OR „ 

Antiochus being dead (a), Hyrcanus took the ad- 
vantage of the troubles and diviſions, which happened 
throughout the whole empire of Syria, to extend his 


1 (#) Joſech. Antiq. l. 13. c. 17+ Strab. 1:26, f. 76 f. Juſtin. I. 36. c. 1 
| domin ions, 


| 
| 


dominions, by making himſelf maſter of many places 
in Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which lay commo- 


ceeded fo well in that endeavour, that from thence- 


threw off entirely the yoke of ſubjection, and even 
that of homage. 


the victory he had gained, was for carrying the war 
into Syria, to revenge Antiochus's invaſion of his do- 
minions. But, whilſt he was making his preparations 
for that expedition, an unexpected war broke out with 


at home to remove all thoughts. of inquieting others 
abroad. Finding himſelf vigorouſly purſued by An- 
tiochus, as we have ſeen, he had demanded aid of 
that people. When they arrived the affair was ter- 


would not give them the ſums. he had engaged to pay 
them. The Scythians immediately turned their arms 


and he committed a ſecond; no leſs conſiderable, in 
the war itſelf. To; ſtrengthen himſelf againſt that 
nation, he. ſought aid from a people to whom he had 
made himſelf more hateful than to the Scythians them- 
ſelves; theſe, were the Greek foreign troops, who 
had been in the pay of Antiochus in the laſt war a- 
gainſt him, and bad been made priſoners. Phraates 
thought proper to incorporate them into his own 
troops; believing that he ſhould conſiderably reinforce 
them by that means. But when they ſaw: themſelves 


| i I, a. 
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diouſly for him. He laboured alſo at the ſame time 


to render himſelf abſolute and independent. He ſuc- 


forth neither himſelf nor any of his deſcendants de- 
pended in the leaſt upon the kings of Syria. They 


Phraates (a), fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, and i 
the Scythians, who found him employment enough 


minated, and having no farther occaſion for them, he 


againſt himſelf, to avenge Aa for the injuſtice 
he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have diſguſted 
ſo powerful a nation by a mean and ſordid avarice, 


with arms in their hands, they were reſolved to be 
(a) An. Mun, 3875. Eefore Chriſt 129. Juſtine. I. 39. c. 1. & le 


revenged' 
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revenged for the injuries and ill treatment they had 
ſuffered during their captivity; and as ſoon as the ar- 
mies engaged, they went over to the enemy, and gave 
ſuch a turn to the battle, whilſt the victory was in 
ſuſpence, that Phraates was defeated with a great 


be rg of his troops. He periſhed himſelf in the 
pur 

and Greeks contented themſelves with plundering the 
country, and then retired to their ſeveral homes. 


When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, 


-cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of the Parthians. 


He was killed ſome days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 


was his ſucceſſor, who for his glorious actions was 
ſirnamed the great. 

During all thefe revolutions (a) in the Syrian and 
"Parthian empires, Ptolemy Phyſcon did not alter his 
conduct in Egypt. I have already obſerved, that on 
his marriage with his ſiſter Cleopatra, who was his 
"brother's widow, he had killed the fon ſhe had by his 
brother in her arms, on the very day of their nuptials. 


Afterwards, having taken a diſguſt for the mother, 


he fell paffionately in love with one of her daughters 
by Philometor, called alſo Cleopatra, He began by 


violating her, and then married her, after turning 


5 —_ her mother. - 


He ſoon made himſelf hated alſo by the new inha- 
- bitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither 
to repeople it, and ſupply the places of thoſe his firft 


cruelties had obliged to abandon their country. To 


put them out of a condition to do him hurt, he re- 


' ſolved to have the throats cut of all the young people 


in the city, in whom its whole force confiſted, For 


that purpoſe, he cauſed them to be inveſted one day 
dy his foreign troops in the place of exerciſe, when 


the aſſembly there was moſt numerous, and put them 


4) An. Mun. 3174. Bifore Chriſt 130. Juſtin I. 38. c. 8, 9. 1.39. 


( 
©. 1. Val. Max. I. g. c. 2; 7. Oroſ. I. 5. c. 10. Epit. I. 59, 60. Diode 
in Exccrpte Valeſ. p. 374, 376. Joſ ph. Antig . J. 13. c. 17. al 


— 


it, and almoſt his whole army. The Scythians 
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all to the ſword. The whole people ran in a fury 
to ſet fire to the palace, and to burn him in it ; but 
he had quited it before they arrived there, and made 
his eſcape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and \ 
his ſon Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was | 
informed, that the people of Alexandria had put the | 
government into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he 
had repudiated. He immediately raiſed troops to make 
war upon the new queen and her adherents, | 

But firſt, apprehending (a) that the Alexandrians 
would make his ſon king, to whom he had given the 
government of Cyrenaica, he cauſed him to come to 
him, and put him to death as ſoon as he arrived, only 
to prevent a pretended danger, which had no foun- 
dation but in his falſely-alarmed imagination. That 
barbarity enraged every body the more againſt him. 
They pulled down and daſhed to pieces all his ſtatues 
in Alexandria. He believed, that Cleopatra, whom 
be had repudiated, had induced the people to this 
action, and to be revenged of her, ordered the throat 
of Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he 
had by her, of great beauty and hopes. He after- 
wards cauſed the body to be cut in pieces, and put 
into a cheſt, with the head entire, that it might be 
known, and ſent it by one of his guards to Alexan- 
dria, with orders to wait till the birth day of that 
princeſs, which-approached, and was to be celebrated 
with great magnificence, and then to preſent it to her. 
His orders were obeyed. The cheſt was delivered to 

her in the midſt of the rejoicings of the feaft, which 
were immediately changed into mourning and lamen- 
tations, The horror cannot be expreſſed, which the 
view of that ſad object excited againſt the tyrant, 
whoſe monſtrous barbarity had perpetrated ſo unna- 
tural and un-heard of a crime. The abominable 
preſent was expoſed to the view of the publick, with 
whom it had the ſame effect as with the court, who 


(a) An, Mun. 3875. Before Chriſt 129. 


had 


_ and gained by Hegelochus. - He even took Marſyas 


entirely cut to pieces in the purſuit, ſent to demand 
aid of Demetrius king of Syria, who had married her 


heſitation accepted that propofal, marched with all his 


arms. The people of Antioch began, and after them 
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had firſt ſeen that ſad ſpectacle. The people ran to 
their arms, and nothing was thought of, but how to t 


prevent that monſter from ever re- aſcending the t 
throne. An army was formed, and the command of t 


it given to Marſyas, whom the queen had appointed 
general, and all the neceſſary precautions were taken 
for the defenſe of the country. 

Ptolemy Phyicon having raiſed an army on his 
ſide, gave the command of it to Hegelochus, and ſent 
him againſt the Alexandrians. A battle was fought 


priſoner, and fent him laden with chains to Phyſcon ; 
it was expected that ſo bloody a tyrant would have 
put him to death in the moſt exquiſite torments, but 
the contrary happened, He gave him his pardon, 
and ſet him at liberty. For finding by experience, that 
his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he be- 
gan to abate in them, and was for doing himſelf ho- 
nour by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great ex- 
tremities by the loſs of her army, which was almoſt 


eldeſt daughter by Philometor, and promiſed him the 
crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius without 
troops, and laid ſiege to Peluſium. | 

That prince was no leſs hated by the Syrians for 
his haughtineſs, tyranny, and exc than Phyſcon 
by the Egyptians, When they ſaw him at a diſtance, 
and employed in the ſiege of Peluſium, they took up 


thoſe of Apamea ; many other cities of Syria follow- 
ed their example, and joined with them. Demetrius 
was obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce his 
own ſubj to obedience. Cleopatra, deſtitute of 
the aid ſhe expected from him, embarked with all her 
treaſures, and. took refuge with her daughter Cleopa- 
tra queen of Syria, FEI 


This 
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This Cleopatra the daughter had been firſt married 
to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in 
the life-time of her father Philometor. But Deme- 
trius having been taken priſoner by the Parthians, 
and detained amongſt them, ſhe had married Antio- 


chus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. After the death 


of Sidetes, ſhe returned to Demetrius her firſt husband, 


| who being ſet at liberty by the Parthians, had re-poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of Syria: ſhe kept her court at Ptole- 
mais when her mother came to her. 

Phyſcon, (a) as ſoon as Cleopatra had abandoned 
Alexandria, returned thither, and re-afſumnd the go- 


vernment. For after the defeat of Marſyas, and the 
flight of Cleopatra, there was nobody in condition 
to oppoſe him. After having employed ſome time in 


ſtrengthening himſelf, to revenge the invaſion of De- 
metrius, he ſet up an impoſtor againſt him, called 
Alexander Zebina, He was the ſon of a broker of 
Alexandria. He gave himſelf out for the ſon of 
Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, that 
the crown of Syria was his right. Phyſcon lent him 
an army to put him into poſſeſſion of it. He was 
no ſooner in Syria, than without examining the juſtice 


of his pretenſions the people came in crowds to join 


him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. They were 
in no pain about the perſon who was to be their king, 


provided they got rid of him. 


At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought 
near Damaſcus in Ccelo-Syria, Demetrius was en- 
tirely defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife 


| Cleopatra was. She, who had always at heart his mar- 


riage with Rhodoguna amongſt the Parthians, took 
this occaſion to be revenged, and cauſed the gates of 
the city to be ſhut againſt him. Would not one 
think, that in the age, of which we now treat, there 
was a kind of diſpute and emulation between the 
princes and princeſſes, who ſhould diſtinguiſh them- 


(a) An. Mun. 3877. Before Chriſt 127. 
ſelves 
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ſelves moſt by wickedneſs and the blackeſt crimes ? 
Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he was 
killed. After his death Cleopatra reſerved to herſelf 
part of the kingdom: Zebina had all the reſt, and 
to eſtabliſh himſelf the better, made a ſtrict alliance 
with Hyrcanus. who, as an able ſtateſman, took the 
advantage of theſe diviſions to ſtrengthen himſelf, and 
to obtain for his people the confirmation of "their 


liberty, and _ other conſiderable advantages 


which rendered the Jews formidable to their enc- 
mies. 


Rome, to renew the treaty made with Simon his fa- 
ther. The ſenate received thoſe ambaſſadors very 
graciouſly, and granted them all they demanded. And 
becauſe Antiochus Sidetes had made war againſt the 
Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his 
alliance with Simon; that he had taken ſeveral cities; 
had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and 
ſome other places of which he had made ceſſion to 
them; 3 had made them conſent by force to a 
-difadvantageous peace, by beſieging the city of Je- 
ruſalem: upon what the ambaſſadors * 
to the ſenate on theſe heads, they condemned all that 
had been done in ſuch manner againſt the Jews from 
the treaty made with Simon, and reſolved that Ga- 
— Joppa, and the reſt of the places taken from 
them by the Syrians, or which had been made tribu- 
tary, contrary to the tenour of that treaty, ſhould be 
reſtored to them, and exempted from all homage, tri- 
bute, or other ſubjection. It was alſo concluded, that 
the Syrians ſhould make amends for all loſſes the Jews 
had ſuſtained from them in contravention to the ſe- 
nate's regulations in the treaty concluded with Simon ; 
in fine, that the kings of Syria ſhould renounce their 
pretended right to end r was upon the terri- 
tories of the Jews. 


(a) Joſeph, Antiq. I. 23. © 17. 
At 


He had ſent the preceding year an (a) embaſſy to 
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At the time we ſpeak of (a), incredible ſwarms of 
»ppers laid Africa waſte!in an unheard of man- 
ner. They eat up all the fruits of the earth, and af- 
terwards being carried by the wind into the ſea, their 
dead bodies were thrown by the waves upon the ſhore; 
where they rotted, and infected the air to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they occaſioned a peſtilence, which carried 
off in Lybia, Cyrenaica, and ſome other parts of A- 
frica, more than eight hundred thouſand ſouls. 
| We have ſaid, that Cleopatra (5) had poſſeſſed her- 
ſelf of part of the kingdom of Syria at the death of 
Demetrius Nicator her husband. He left two ſons 
| by that princeſs, the eldeſt: of which, called Seleucus, 
conceived hopes of aſcending the throne of his father, 
and accordingly cauſed himſelf to be declared king. 
His ambitious mother was for reigning alone, and 
was very much offended at her ſon's intention to eſta- 
bliſh himſelf to her prejudice, She had alſo reaſon 
to fear, that he might deſire to avenge his father's 
death, of which it was well known ſhe had been the 
cauſe. She killed him with her own hands, by plung- 
ing a dagger into his breaſt, He reigned only one 
year. It is hardly conceivable, how a woman, and 
a.mother, could be capable of committing ſo horrid 
and exceſſive a crime: but when ſome unjuſt paſſion 
takes poſſeſſion of the heart, it becomes the ſource of 
every kind of guilt. As gentle as it appears, it is not 
far from arming itſelf with poniards, and from having 
recourſe to poiſon ; becauſe urgent for the attainment 
of its ends, it has a natural tendency to deſtroy every 
thing which oppoſes that view, 
. Zebina had made himſelf maſter of part of the 
, kingdom of Syria. Three of his principal officers re- 
” I volted againſt him, and declared for Cleopatra. They 
took the city of Laodicea, and reſolved to defend 
that place againſt him. But he found means to re- 
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(a) An. Mun. 3879. Before Chriſt 12 5. E it. L. v. l. 60. Oro. . 5. c. 11. 

(5) A». Mun. 3880. Befcr: Chriſt 1:4 Liv. Epit 1. 60, Juſtin. IJ. 
39 C. 1, 2. Appian. in Syr. p- 132. 
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concile them. They ſubmitted, and he pardoned them 


with moſt uncommon clemency and greatneſs of ſou], 
and without doing them any hurt. This pretended 
prince had in reality an exceeding good heart. He 
received all that approached him in the moſt affable 
and engaging manner, ſo that he acquired the love 
of all men, and even of thoſe who abhorred the im- 
poſture by which he had uſurped the crown. 
Mithridates Evergetes, -king of Pontus, died this 
year; he was aſſaſſinated by his own ſervants, His 
ſon, who ſucceeded him, was the famous Mithridates 
Eupator, who diſputed ſo long the empire of Aſia 
with the Romans, and ſupported a war of almoſt thirty 
years duration againſt them. He was but twelve years 
of age when his father died. I ſhall make his hiſtory 
a ſeparate article. ER” 
Cleopatra, (a) after having killed her eldeſt ſon, 
believed it for her intereſt to make a titular | king, 
under whoſe name ſhe might conceal the authority 
ſhe intended to retain entirely to herſelf. She rightly 
diſtinguiſhed, that a warlike people, accuſtomed to 
be governed by 177 would always regard the throne 
as vacant, whilſt filled only by a princeſs, and that 
they would not fail to offer it to any prince that ſhould 
ſet up for it. She therefore cauſed her other ſon An- 
tiochus to return from Athens, whither ſhe had ſent 
him for his education, and ordered him to be declared 
king as ſoon as he arrived. But that was no more 
than an empty title. She gave him no ſhare in the 
affairs of the government; and as that prince was 
very young, being no more than twenty years of age, 
he ſuffered her to govern for ſome time with patience 
enough. Io diſtinguiſh him from the other princes 
of the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the ſirname of * Gripus, taken from his great - noſe. 


Joſephus calls him Philometor; but that prince in his 


medals took the title of Epiphanes. 


(a) An. Mund. 3881. Before Chriſt 123. 
fſfyvec, in Greet, ſi;nifics a man with an aguiline roſe. 


Zebina 
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Zebina (a) having well eſtabliſhed himſelf, after 
the death of Demetrius Nicator, in the poſſeſſion of 


a part of the Syrian empire, Phyſcon who looked 
upon him as his creature, inſiſted upon his doing him 


homage for it. Zebina refuſed in direct terms to 


comply with that demand. Phyſcon reſolved to throw 
him down as he had ſet him up, and having accom- 
modated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he 
ſent a conſiderable army to the aſſiſtance of Grypus, 
and gave him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. 
Grypus, by the means of this aid, defeated Zebina, 
and obliged him to retire to Antioch, The latter 
formed a deſign of plundering the temple of Jupiter, 
to defray the expences of the war. Upon its being 


diſcovered, the inhabitants roſe, and drove him out 
of the city. He wandered ſome time about the coun- 
try from place to place, but was taken at laſt, and 


put to death, 


After the defeat and death of Zebina (3), Antiochus 


Grypus believing himſelf of ſufficient years, reſolved 
to take the government upon himſelf. The ambitious 

Cleopatra, who ſaw her power diminiſhed, and gran- 
| deur eclipſed by that means, could not ſuffer it. To 
render herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of the government of 
Syria again, ſhe reſolved to rid herſelf of Grypus, as 


ſhe had already done of his brother Seleucus, and to 


4's the crown to another of her ſons by Antiochus 
idetes, under whom, being an infant, ſhe was in 
hopes of poſſeſſing the royal authority for many years, 
and of taking ſuch meaſures as might eſtabliſh her in 
it during her life. This wicked woman prepared a 
poiſoned draught for that purpoſe, which ſhe preſent- 
ed to Grypus one day as he returned very hot from 
ſome exerciſe. But that prince having been apprized 
of her deſign, deſired her firſt, by way of reſpect, to 
drink the cup herſelf, and upon her obſtinate refuſal 
to do it, having called in ſome witnefles, he gave her 
TT (a) An. Mun. 3882. Before Chriſt 122. 

(5) An. Mun. 3384. Before Chriſt 120. 


to 
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to underſtand, that the only means ſhe had to clear 
herſelf of the ſuſpicion conceived of her, was to drink 
the liquor: ſhe had preſented to him. That unhappy 
woman, who found herſelf without-evaſton or reſource, 
ſwallowed the draught. The poiſon had its effect 
immediately, and delivered Syria from a monſter, 
who by her unheard-of crimes had been ſo long the 
ſcourge of the ſtate. She had been the wife of * three 
kings of Syria, and the mother of four. She had oc- 
caſioned the death of two of her husbands, and as to 
her children, ſhe had murdered one with her own 
hands, and would have deſtroyed Grypus by the poi- 
ſar” he made her drink herſelf. That: prince after- 
Wards applied himſelf with ſucceſs to the affairs of 


the publick; and reigned ſeveral years in peace and 


anquillity-;- till his brother Antiochus of Cysicum 
aſioned the troubles we ſhall relate hereafter, 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt (a), after having 
reigned twenty nine-years from the death of his bro- 
ther Philometor, died at laſt in Alexandria. No 


reign was ever more tyrannical, nor abounded more 


with crimes than his. 
SecrT., VI. 


Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeds Plyſcon. Mar between Gry- 
pus and bis brother Aatiochus of Cyzicum for-the l ing- 
dom ef "Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himſelf in Fudæa. 
His death, Ariſtelulus ſucceeds him, and aſſumes 
the title of ting. He is ſucceeded by Alexander Fan- 
 naus. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus cut of Egypt, and 
- places: Alexander his joungeſi brother on the throne 
in his ſtead. War between that princeſs and her fons. 
Death f Grypus. Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdom 
Je three kings of Syria, who by Demetrius 3 and Antioc bus the 

bad been ber busbandt, were Alex Cyzicarian, by Anticcbus Sidetts. 

ander Bala, Demetrius Nicatiry and (a) An. Mun- 33887. Betcre 

Antrochus Sidetes, Her four Fon Chriſt 117. Porphyr. in Grace 

were Antiochus, by Alexander Ba- Euſeb. Scal. Heron. in Dan. ix. 

la ; Seleucus and Antiac bus Gepr. oo, 
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:-of Cyrenaica to the Romans. Continuation of th# 
wars in Syria and Egypt, The Syrians chooſe Ti- 
- granes king, Lathyrus is re-eſtabliſhed upon the throne 
5 Opt. He dies. Alexander his 3 ſucceeds 
3 ting * males the 2. 

man People his he ir 4. | 


Pines (« 64) at his death lefe three ſons. Thefrf, 


Apion, was a natural fon, whom he had 
— The two others were legitimate, 
and the children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he 


married after having repudiated her mother. The 


eldeſt was called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander. 
He left che kingdom of Orpenaicaby will to Apion, 
Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which of his 
two ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to.chooſe. Cleopatra, 

believing that Alexander would be the moſt complai- 
fant, reſolved to chooſe him ; pages would 
not ſuffer the eldeſt to loſe his birth, and 
obliged ither 


kl 


authors give him that of Philometor ; but 
rality of hiſtorians diſtinguiſh him by 
of * Lathyrus. However as that is but 


te] An. Mun. 3887. Before ® ü 
Chriſt 127. Juftin. I. 39. c. 4, 5+ called in latin cicer, from which 
Appian- in Mithrid. ſub finem & came the. frname EG icero. her 
in Syr. p. 132. Strab. I. 17-p 795» * muſt have 
Plin, I. 2. c. 67. & l. 6. c. 30. e F 
Porphyr. in Gric. Euſeb. Scalig· face, or the name * been inconfiſ- 
Joſeph. Antiq. xiii. 18. Diod. in tent. 

Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 385. 
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frick-name, nobody dared to give it him i in * ownt f 


time. 
Antiochus Gripus (a), king of Syria, was making 


preparations for invading Judæa, when a civil war 
broke out to employ him, fomented by Antiochus of 
He was 


Cyzicum, his brother by the mother's ſide. 
the ſon of Antiochus Sidetes, and born whilſt De- 
pietrius was priſoner amongſt the Parthians. 


minions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his mo- 


ther, out of, regard to his ſafety, had ſent him to Cy- 
 zicum, a city ſituate upon the Propontis in Myſa 


Minor, where he was educated by the care of a faith- 


ful eunuch, named Craterus, to whom ſhe had en- 
truſted him. From thence he was called the Cyzicenian, 


Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, was for having 


Bit, poiſoned. His deſign was diſcovered, and the 


Cyzicenian was reduced to take up arms in his own 


defenſe, and to endeavour to make good his pretenſions 


to the crown of Syria. 


Cleopatra, (5) whom. Lathyrus had been obliged to 
repudiate, finding herſelf at her own diſpoſal, mar- 


ried the Cyzicenian. She brought himan * army for 


her dowry 
forces by that means being very near equal, the two 


brothers came to a battle, in which the Cyzicenian 


having the misfortune. to be defeated . to An- 
tioch. He left his wiſe for her ſecurity in that place, 
and went bimſelf to raiſe new * ſor the rein- 


forcement of his army. _ | 
But Grypus immediately laid Fs to the city, * 
took it. Triphena his wife was very earneſt with 


(4) An. Mun- 3890. Before wobich ſhows that Clepotra hoving 
Chrit 114 ecceeded in corrupting part of Gg. 

(5) An. Mun. 3891. Before Pus's army, carried it to ber buſ- 
-Chriſt 113. band. Several editions read Cypri 

* We find in the latter editions _ of Grypi, <wvbich implies, 
of Fuftin the foll-wing evords ; ex- at Cleopatra bad an army in - 
ereitur Grypi ſollicitatum, 'velut Prune 


detalem, ad maritum deducit; ; - 
—— : I | | | I 5 ng 3 ; 1 him 
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him to put Cleopatra his priſoner into her hands. 
Tho' her ſiſter by father and mother, ſhe was ſo 


exceſſively enraged at her for having married their ene- 


my, and given him an army againſt them, that ſhe. 
reſolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had taken- 
refuge in a ' ſanctuary, which was held inviolable. 
Grypus would not have a complaiſance for his wife, 
which he ſaw would be attended with fatal effects 
from the violence of her rage. He alledged to her, 
the ſanity of the aſylum, where her ſiſter had taken 
refuge; and repreſented, that her death would neither, 
be of uſe to them, nor of prejudice to, the Cyzicenian. 
That in all the civil or foreign wars, wherein his an- 
ceſtors had been engaged, it had never been known,, 
after victory, that any cruelty had been exereiſed a- 
gainſt the women, eſpecially ſo near relations. That 


Cleopatra was her ſiſter, and his near relation. That 


therefore he deſired her to ſpeak no more of her to 
him, becauſe he could by no means conſent to her 
being treated with any ſeverities *, Tryphena, far 

from giving into his reaſons, became more violent by 
concelving jealouſy ; and imagining, that it was not 
from the motive of compaſſion but love, that her 
husband took the part of that unfortunate princeſs in 
ſuch a manner, ſhe therefore ſent ſoldiers into the 
temple, who could not tear her in any other manner 
from the altar, than by cuting off her hands, with 
which ſhe embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering; 
a thouſand curſes againſt the parricides who were the 
authors of her death, and imploring the god, in whoſe ' 
ſight fo barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge 

her upon them, | 
However the other Cleopatra, the common mother 

of the two ſiſters, did not ſeem to be affected at all 

with either the fate of the one, or the crime of 'the 

other. Her heart, which was ſolely ſuſceptible of 


T Her futher Phyſcon 4013 the to furor muliebri pertinacia accen- 
uncle of Cle patra, Grytui's mither, aitur, rata nen mutericordiee hae 
Sed quanto Grypus abnuit, tan- veroa, ſed amoris eſſe. Fuſtin, 


«8 ambition, 
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ambition, was ſo taken up with the deſire of reign- 

ing, that ſhe had no other thoughts than of the means 
of ſupporting herſelf in Egypt, and of retaining an 
abſolute authority in her own hands during her life. 
To ſtrengthen herſelf the better, ſhe gave the Rn 


of Cyprus to Alexander her youngeſt fon, in order to 


draw from him the affiftance ſhe might have occaſion 
for, in cafe Lathyrus ſhould ever diſpute the authority 
ſhe was determined to keep. 
T The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long re- 
main unpuniſhed (a). T be Cyzicenian returned at the 
of a new army to give his brother battle a ſe- 
cond time, defeated him, and took Tryphena, upon 
whom he inflifted the torments her cruelty to her 
fiſter had well deſerved. | 0 
Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. 
He retired to Aſpendus in Pam hylia, which occa- 
ſioned his being ſometimes called in hiftory the A\- 
pendian (4), but returned a year after into Syria, and 


repoſſeſſed himſelf of it. The two brothers at length 


divided that empire between them. The Cyzicenian 
had Ccalo-Syria and Pheœnicia, and took up his reſi- 
dence at Damaſcus. Grypus had all the reft, and kept 
his court at Antioch. Both gave alike into luxury, 
and many other exceſſes. | 
Whilſt the two brothers (c) were exhauſting their 
forces againſt one another, or indolently dozed after 
the peace in luxurious floth and eaſe, John Hyrcanus 
ugmented his wealth and power ; and ſeeing that he 
had nothing to fear from them, he undertook to re- 
duce the city of Samaria, He ſent Ariftobulus and 
Antigonus, two of his ſons, to form the ſiege of that 
place, The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzice- 


nian, king of Damaſcus, who marched thither at the 


head of an army, The two brothers quited their 


lines, and a battle enſued, wherein Antiochus was 


(a) An. Mun. 3392. Before Chriſt 112. 

(5) An. Mun. 3893. Before Chriſt 111. 

ſe) An. Mun. 3894. Before Chriſt 110. Joſeph, Antiq. xiii. 17, 19 · 
, defeated, 
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defeated, and purſued as far as Scythopolis, eſcaping 
with great difficulty. | 1 

The two brothers after this victory (a) returned to 
the ſiege, and preſſed the city ſo vigorouſly, that 
it was obliged a ſecond time to fend to the Cyzice- 
nian, to ſolicit him to come again to its aid, But 
he had not troops enough to undertake the railing of 
the ſiege; and Lathyrus, king of Egypt, was treated 
with upon the ſame head, who granted ſix thou- 
fand men, contrary to the opinion of Cleopatra his 
mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were 
her favourites, both miniſters and generals, the fons 
of Onias, who built the temple of Egypt, thoſe two 
miniſters, who entirely governed her, influenced hex 
in favour of their nation ; and out of regard for them 


| ſhe would not do any thing to the prejudice of the 


4 She was almoſt reſolved to depoſe 5 


for having engaged in this war without her conſent, 


and even againſt her will. 


When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the 


Cyzicenian joined them with his. He was afraid to 
attack the army that formed the ſiege, and contented 
himſelf, with flying parties and excurſions, to ravage 
the country by way of diverſion, and to reduce the 
enemy to raiſe the ſiege, in order to defend them» 
ſelves at home. But ſeeing, that the Jewiſh army 
did not move, and that his own was much diminiſhed 
by the defeat of ſome parties, deſertion, and other 
zecidents; he thought it improper to expoſe his per- 
ſon by continuing in the field with an army ſo much 
weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left the com- 
mand of his troops to two of his beſt generals, Calli- 
mander and Epicrates. The firſt was killed in a raſh 
enterprize, in which his whole party periſhed with 
him. Epicrates, ſeeing no hopes .of ſucceſs, had no 
farther thoughts but of ſerving his private intereſt in 


the beſt manner he could in the preſent ſituation of 


(a) An. Mun. 3895. Before Chtiſt 109. 
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affairs, He treated ſecretly with Hyrcanus, and for 
a ſum of money put Scythopolis into his hands, with 
all the other places which the Syrians poſſeſſed in the 
country, without regard to his duty, honour, and 
reputation; and all for a ſum perhaps inconſiderable 
Samaria, deſtitute of all appearance of relief, was 
obliged, after having ſuſtained a ſiege for a year, to 
ſurrender at laſt to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demoliſhed. The walls of the city, 
and the houfes of the inhabitants, were entirely razed 
and laid level with the ground; and to prevent its 
being rebuilt, he cauſed large and deep ditches to be 
Tut thro the new plain where the city had ſtood, 
into which water was turned, It was not re-eſtabliſh- 
ed till the time of Herod who gave the new city he 
cauſed to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaſtos in 
honour of Auguſtus, CET 
_ Hyrcanus (a) ſaw himſelf at that time maſter of 
all Judza, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon 
the frontiers, and became thereby one of the moſt 
conſiderable princes of his times, None of his neigh- 
bours dared to attack him any more, and he paſſed 
the reſt of his days in perſect tranquillity with regard 
to foreign affairs. | K 
But towards (5) the cloſe of his life he did not 
Find the ſame repoſe at home. The Phariſees, a vio- 
lent and rebellious ſet, gave him abundance of diffi- 
culties. By an affected profeſſion of an attachment 
to the law, and a ſeverity of manners, they had ac- 
quired a reputation which gave them great ſway a- 
mongſt the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured by all 
ſorts of favours to engage them in his intereſts. Be- 
fides having been educated amongſt them, and hav- 
ing always profeſſed their ſect, he had protected and 
ſerved them upon all occaſions; and to make them 
more firmly his adherents not long before he had in- 


(a) Ai, in Greek fignifies Auguflus. 
(5) An. Mun. 3399. Before Chriſt 108. 


vited 
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vited the - heads of them to a magnificent entertains 


ment, in which he made a ſpeech to them, highly 


capable of affecting rational minds. He repreſented, 
That it had always been his intention, as they well 
knew, to be juſt in his actions towards men, and td 
do all things in regard to God, that might be agree- 
able to him, according to'the doctrine taught by the 


| Phariſees: That he conjured them therefore, if they 


ſaw that he departed in any thing from the great end 
he propoſed to himſelf in thoſe two rules, that they 
would give him their inſtructions, in order to his 
amending and correcting his errors. Such a diſpoſi- 
tion is higly laudable in princes, and in all men; 
but it ought to be attended with e and dis 


_ cernmentk, 


. The whole aſſembly applauded this Aenne and 
highly praiſed him for it. One man only, named Elea- 
zar, of a turbulent and ſeditious ſpirit, roſe up, and 
ſpoke to him to this effect. Since you deſire, that 
5 the truth ſhould be told you with freedom, if you 
* would prove yourſelf juſt, renounce the high-prieſt- 
* hood, and content yourſelf with the civil govern- 
* ment,” Hyrcanus was ſurprized, and asked him 
what reaſons he had to give him ſuch counſel. Ele 
azar replied, that it was known from the teſtimony 
of ancient perſons worthy of belief, that his mother 
was a captive, and that as the ſon of a ſtranger, he 
was. incapable by the law of holding that office, If 
the fact had been true, Eleazar (a) would have had 
reaſon ; for the law was expreſs in that point: but it 
was a falſe ſuppoſition, and a mere calumny ; and all 
that were preſent extremely blamed him for advan- 
Cing it, and expreſſed great indignation upon that ac- 
count, 

This adventure however occaſioned great troubles. 
Hyrcanus was highly incenſed at ſo inſolent an attempt 
to defame his mother, and call in n the r 


(a) Lev. Xxiv. 15. 
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of his birth, and in conſequence his right to the high- 
prieſthood. Jonathan, his intimate friend, and a zea- 
Jous Sadducee, took the advantage of this opportunity 
to incenſe him againſt the whole party, and to bring 
him over to that of the Sadducees. 


Two powerful ſects in Judæa, but directly oppo- 


ſite to each other in ſentiments and intereſts, entirely 
divided the ſtate; that of the Phariſees, and that of 
the Sadducees. The firſt piqued themſelves upon an 


exact obſervance of the aw; to which they added a 


great number of traditions, that they pretended to 
have received from their anceſtors, and to which they 
much more ſtrictly adhered, than to the law itſelf, 
tho” often contrary to each other. They acknow- 


ledged the immortality of the foul, and in conſequence 


another life after this. They affected an outſide of 
virtue, regularity, and auſterity, which acquired them 
great conſideration with the people. But under that 
impoſitious appearance, they concealed the greateſt 
vices: ſordid avarice; inſupportable pride; an inſati- 
able thirſt of honours and diſtinctions; a violent de- 
fire of ruling alone; an envy, that roſe almoſt to 
fury, againſt all merit but their own ; an irreconcile- 
able hatred for all who preſumed to contradict them; 
a ſpirit of revenge capable of the moſt horrid exceſ- 
ſes; and what was ſtill their more diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic, and out-did all the reſt, a black hypocriſy, 
which always wore the mask of religion. Ihe Sad- 
ducees rejected the Phariſaical traditions with con- 
tempt, denied the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
reſurrection of the body, and admitted no felicity, 


but that to be enjoyed in this life. The rich people, 


nobility, and moſt of thoſe who compoſed the Sanhe- 
drim, that is to ſay, the great council of the Jews, 
in which the affairs of ſtate and religion were deter- 
mined, were of the latter ſect. 
Jonathan therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into 
his party, inſinuated to him, that what had paſſed 
was not the mere ſuggeſtion of Eleazar, but a trick 
| . concerted 
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concerted by the whole cabal of which Eleazar had 
only been the tool; and that to convince him of the 
truth, he had only to conſult them upon the puniſh- 
ment which the calumniator deſerved ; that he would 
find, if he thought fit to make the experiment, by 
their conduct in favour of the criminal, that they 
were all of them his accomplices. Hyrcanus follow- 


ed his advice, and conſulted the principal of the Pha- 


riſees upon the puniſhment due to him, who: had fo 
groſsly defamed the prince and high-prieft of his peo- 

expecting that they would undoubtedly condemn 
him to die. But their anſwer was, that calumny was 


| not a capital crime; and that all the puniſhment he 
deſerved, was to be ſcourged, and impriſoned. So 


much lenity in fo heinous a caſe made Hyrcanus be- 
lieve all that Jonathan had inſinuated; and he became 
the mortal enemy of the whole ſeft of the Phariſees. 


He prohibited by decree the obſervation of the rules 


founded upon their pretended tradition; inflicted pe- 
nalties upon ſuch as diſobeyed that ordinance; and 


abandoned their party entirely, to throw himſelf into 


that of the Sadducees their enemies. 


Hyrcanus (a) did not long ſurvive this ſtorm: he 


died the year following, after having been high-prieſt 
and prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. 

Neat to interrupt the hiſtory of other kingdoms, I 
ſhall referve the greateſt part of what regards the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Hyrcanus for the article in which 1 thall 


treat the hiftory of the Jews ſeparately. 

We have ſeen that Ptolemy Lathyrus (5) had ſent 
an army into Paleſtine to aid id Samaria, contrary to the 
advice of his mother, and notwithſtanding her oppo- 
ſit ion. She carried her reſentment ſo high upon this 
attempt, and ſome others of a like nature, againſt her 
authority, that ſhe took his wife Selena from him, by 
whom he had two ſons(c), and 2 1285 him to n 


(a) An. * 27. Before Chriſt 105. 
(6) Juſtin. I. 28. e. 4 | 
(c) Thoſe tuo ſogs Lied before him, 

M 


- Egypt. 
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Egypt. Her method to do this, was to have ſome 
of his favourite eunuchs wounded, and produced in an 
aſſembly of the people at Alexandria, She caufed it 
to be reported, that he had uſed them ſo barbarouſly 
for having endeavoured to defend her againſt his vio- 
lence, and enflamed the people ſo much by this black 
fiction, which convinced them that he deſired to kill 
her, that they immediately roſe univerſally againft 


Lathyrus, and would have torn him in pieces, if he 
had not eſcaped from the port in a ſhip, which ſet 


fail as ſoon as he got on board. Cleopatra ſent ſoon 
after for Alexander her youngeſt fon, to whom ſhe 
Had given the kingdom of Cyprus, and made him 
king of Egypt in his brother's ſtead, whom ſhe obliged 
to content | himſelf with the kingdom of Cyprus, 
which the other quited. | | 
Alexander, (a) king of the Jews, after having put 
the internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, 
marched againſt the people of Ptolemais, beat them, 
and obliged them to ſhut themſelves up within their 
walls, where he beſieged them. They ſent to de- 
mand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in perſon. 


But the beſieged changing their ſentiments, from the 


ehenſion of having him for their maſter, Lathy- 
rus diſſembled his reſentment for the preſent. He was 
upon the point of concluding a treaty with Alexander, 
when he was apprized that the latter was negotiating 
ſecretly with Cleopatra, to engage her to join him 
with all her forces, in order to drive him out of Pa- 
leſtine. Lathyrus became his declared enemy, and 
reſolved to do him all the hurt he could. . | 


The next year he did not fail in that point. He 


divided his army into two bodies, and detached one 
of them, under the command of one of his generals, 
to form the ſiege of Ptolemais, with which place he 
had reaſon to be diſſatisfied; and with the other march- 
ed in perſon againſt Alexander. The inhabitants of 


4.0 An. Mun. 3999. Fefore Chriſt 105. Joſephs Antiq, xi 20, 21. 
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Gaza had ſupplied Lathyrus with a conſiderable num» 
ber of troops. A bloody battle was fought between 
them upon. the banks of the Jordan. Alexander loſt 
thirty thouſand men, without including the priſoners 
taken by Lathyrus after the victory, 

A moſt cruel and horrid action is related of Lav 
thyrus upon this occaſion. The ſame evening he 
gained this battle, in going to take up his quarters in 
the neighbouring villages, he found them full of wo- 
men and children, and cauſed them all to be put to 
the ſword, and their bodies to be cut in pieces and 
put into cauldrons in order to their being dreſſed, as 
if he intended to make his army ſup upon them. His 
deſign was to have it believed, that his troops ate hu- 
man fleſh, to ſpread the greater terror throughout the 
country, Could one believe ſuch a barbarity polible, 


or that any man ſhould ever conceive ſo wild a thought? 


Joſephus reports this fact upon the authority of ne 
and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not hav- 
ing any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waſte 


all the flat countr 2 Without the ſuccours brought 
llo 


by Cleopatra the wing year, Alexander had been 
undone. For after ſo conſiderable a loſs it was im- 
poſſible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make head 
againſt his enemy. 

That (a) princeſs ſaw plainly, that if Lathy rus 
made himſelf maſter of Judza and "ex he 
would be in a condition to enter Egypt, and to de- 
throne her ; and that it was neceſlary to put a ſtop 


to his progrels. For that purpoſe ſhe railed an army, 


and gave the command of it to Chelcias and Ananias, 
the two Jews, of whom we bave ſpoken before. She 
fited out a fleet at the ſame, time to tranſport her 
troops ; and embarking with thetn herſelf, landed in 
Pheœnicia (4). She carried with her a great ſum of 


money, and her richeſt Jewels. For their SOFT x in 


(a) An. Mun. 3901. Before Chrift 103. 3 
40 Appian, in Mithridat. p. 185, Et ce bel. civil. p. 414. 
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caſe of accident, ſhe choſe the iſle of Cos for their 
repoſitory, and ſent thither at the ſame time her 
grandſon Alexander, the fon of him who reigned 
jointly with her. When Mithridates made himſelf 
maſter of that iſland, and of the treaſures laid up there, 
he took that prince into his care, and gave 
him an education ſuitable to his birth. Alexander 
withdrew by ſtealth from Mithridates, ſome time at- 


ter, and took refuge with Sylla, who received him 


well, took him into his protection, carried him to 

Rome, and at length fer him upon the throne of 

Egypt, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel. 
'The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 


ately raiſe the ſiege of Ptolemais, which he had con- 
tinued till then. He retired into Cœlo-Syria. She 


detached Cheleias with part of her army to purſue 


him, and with the other, commanded by Ananias, 


formed the ſiege of Ptolemais herſelf. Chelcias who 
commanded the firſt detachment, having been killed 
in the expedion, his death put a ſtop to every thing. 
Lathyrus, to take advantage of the diforder occaſion- 
«d by that loſs, threw himſelf with all his forces into 
Egypt, in hopes of finding it without defenſe, in the 
abſence- of his mother, who had carried her beſt troops 
into Phoenicia, He was miſtaken. The troops (a) 
Cleopatra had left there, made head till the arrival of 
thoſe ſhe detached: to reinforce them from Pheenicia, 
upon receiving advice of his deſign. He was reduced 


to return into Paleſtine, and took up his winter 


quarters in Gaza, 6 
Cleopatra however puſhed the ſiege of Ptolemais 
with ſo much vigour, that ſhe at laſt took it. As 


| foon as ſhe entered it, Alexander made her a viſit, 


and brought rich prefents with him to recommend 
"him to her favour, But what conduced moſt to his 
ſucceſs, was her hatred for her ſon Lathyrus ; which 


. "was alone ſufficient to aſſure him of a good. recep- 


ton. 


e An. Mun. 3902. Before Chriſt 103. 
| | 2 | Some 
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Some perſons of Cleopatra's court obſerved to her, 
that ſhe had now a fair opportunity of making herſelf 
miſtreſs of Judza, and all Alexander's dominions, by 
ſeizing his perſon: they even preſſed her to take the 
advantage of it, which ſhe would have done, had it 
not been for Ananias, But he repreſented to her, how 
baſe and iniamous it would be to treat an ally in that 
manner engaged with her in the ſame cauſe; that it 
would be acting contrary to honour and faith, which 
are the foundations of ſociety ; that ſuch a conduct 


would be highly prejudicial to her intereſts, and would 


draw upon her the abhorrence of all the Jews diſ- 
perſed throughout the world. In fine, he fo effetu- 
ally ufed his reaſons and credit, which he employed 
to the utmoſt for the preſervation of his countryman 
and relation, that ſhe came into his opinion, and re- 
newed her alliance with Alexander, Of what value 
to princes is a wife miniſter, who has courage enough 
to oppoſe their unjuſt undertakings with vigour! A- 
lexander returned to Jeruſalem, where he at length 


ſet another good army on foot, with which he paſſed 
the Jordan, and formed the ſiege of Gadara. 


Ptolemy Lathyrus (a), after having wintered at 
Gaza, perceiving that his efforts would bę ineffectual 
againft Paleſtine, whilſt his mother ſupported it, aban- 


doned that deſign, and returned into Cyprus, She 
on her fide retired alſo into Egypt, and the country 
was delivered from them both. 


Being (6) informed upon her return into Alexan- 


Sa, that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Da- 
maſcus with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and. that 
with the aid he expected from him, he was preparing 


to make a new attempt for the recoyery of the crown 
of Egypt ; that queen, to make a diyerfton, gave her 


daughter Selena, whom ſhe had taken from Lathyrus, 


to Antiochus Grypus, and ſent him at the ſame time 
a conſiderable number of troops, and great ſums o 
(a) An. Mun. 3903. Before Chriſt 101, 
(5) Juſtine I. 39. & 4 
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money, to put him into a condition to attack his 
brother the Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair ſuc- 
ceeded as ſhe had intended. The war was renewed 
between the two brothers, and the Cyzicenian had ſo 
much employment upon his hands at home, that he 
was in no condition to affiſt Lathyrus, who was there- 
by obliged to abandon his deſign. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 
ſhe had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 
= 1! herſelf, ſhocked by the barbarous cruelty with which 

BR  fhe purſucd his brother Lathyrus, eſpecially in depriv- 
19 ing him of his wiſe to give her to his enemy, and ob- 
ſerving beſides, that the greateſt crimes coit her no- 
| thing, when the gratification of her ambition was 
5 concerned; that prince did not believe himſelf fafe 

1 near her, and choſe to abandon the throne and retire; 

IN prefering a quiet life without fear in baniſhment, to 

Wy reigning with ſo wicked and cruel a mother, with 

[| whom he was perpetually in danger. It was not 

4 without abundant ſolicitation he was prevailed upon 

N to return; for the people could not reſolve that ſhe 
| | ſhould reign alone, tho' they well knew that ſhe gave 
0:4 her ſon only the name of king ; that from the death 
i; of Phyſcon ſhe had always engroſſed the royal au- 

thority to herſelf; and that the real cauſe of La- 
thyrus's diſgrace, which had coft him his crown and 

wife, was his having preſumed to act in one inſtance 
without her. f 5 | | 

The death of Antiochus Grypus (a) happened thi; 
year. He was aſſaſſinated by Heracleon, one of his 
own vaſſals, after having reigned twenty ſeven years. 
He left five ſons ; Seleucus the eldeſt ſucceeded him; 
The four others were Antiochus and Philip, twins; 

Demetrius Euchares, and Antiochus Dionyſus. They 

were all kings in their turns, or at leaſt pretended to 

the crown. 8 


. 
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_ Ptolemy Apion (a), ſon of Phyſcon king of Egypt, 
to whom his father had given the kingdom of Cyre- 
naica, dying without iſſue, left his kingdom to the 
Romans by will, who inſtead of taking advantage of 
that legacy, gave the cities their liberty, which ſoon 
filled the whole country with tyrants ; becauſe the 
moſt powerful perſons of each of thoſe ſmall ſtates 
were for making themſelves ſovereigns of them. Lu- 
cullus, in paſſing that way againſt Mithridates, re- 
medied thoſe diſorders in ſome meaſure ; but there 


was no other means of re-eſtabliſhing peace and good 


order, than by reducing the country into a province 
of the Roman empire, as was afterwards done. | 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian ſeized Antioch (5), after 
the death of Grypus, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to diſpoſſeſs Grypus's children of the reſt of the king- 
dom. But Seleucus, who was in poſſeſſion of many 
other good cities, maintained himſelf againſt him, 
and found means to ſupport his right. 

Tigranes, ſon, of Tigranes king of Armenia (c), 
who had been kept an hoſtage by the Parthians dur- 


ing the life of his father, was releaſed at his death, 


and ſet upon the throne, on condition that he ſhould 
relign certain places to the Parthians. This happened 
twenty five years before he eſpouſed the part of Mi- 
thridates king of the Romans. I ſhall have occaſion 
hereafter to ſpeak of this Tigranes, and of the king- 
dom of Armenia. f 

The Cyzicenian (d), who ſaw that Seleucus ſtrength- 
ened himſelf every day in Syria, ſet out from Anti- 


och to give him battle; but being defeated, he was 


made priſoner, and put to death. Seleucus entered 
Antioch, and ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of the whole 


(a) Ab., Man. 3908. Before pian. in Syr. P. 118. Strab. I. 11, 
Chriſt <6. © Fpit. Liv. l. 70. Elut · " 82 
11 Lucul. p. 492, Juſtin, I. 39. 


532. | 
4 Gh An. Mun. 3910. Before 


Cot. | Chriſt 94. Jcf:zph. Antiq. l. 13, 
(5) Porphyr. in Græc. Scal. c. 25. Appian. in Syr. p. 13%» 
(c) An. Min. 3909. Beſore Porphyr. in Ciæc, Scal. 

Chriſt 95 Juſtin, J. 38. Co 3. Ap- 
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empire of Syria; but could not keep it long. Anti- 
ochus Euſebes, fon of the Cyzicenian, who made his 
eſcape from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, went 
to Aradus *, where he cauſed himſelf to be crowned 


king. From thence he marched with a conſiderable 


army againſt Seleucus, obtained a great victory (a) over 
him, and obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in Mopſueſ- 
ta, a city of Cilicia, and to abandon all the reſt to 
the mercy of the victor. In this retirement he op- 
the inhabitants ſo much by the impoſition of 
groſs ſubſidies upon them, that at length they muti- 
nied, inveſted the houſe where he refided, and ſet it 
on fire, Himſelf, and all who were in it, periſh 
in the flames. = 
Antiochus and Philip, the twin (5) fons of Gry- 
pus, to revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, 
marched at the head of all the troops they could raiſe 
againſt Mopſueſtia. They took and demoliſhed the 
city, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, But 
on their'return, Euſebes charged them near the Oron- 
tes, and defeated them. Antiochus was drowned in 
endeavouring to ſwim his horſe over that river. 
Philip made a fine retreat with a conſiderable body of 
men, which ſoon encreaſed to ſuch a number, as ena- 
| bled him to keep the field, and difpute the empire 
with Eufebes. | 
The latter, to ſtrengthen himſelf upon the throne, 
had married Selena the widow of Grypus. That 
politick princeſs, upon her husband's death, had found 
means to ſecure part of the empire in her own poſſeſ- 
ſion, and had provided herſelf with good troops. 
Euſebes married her therefore for the augmentation 
of his forces, Lathyrus, from whom ſhe had been 
taken, to avenge himſelf for that injury, ſent to 


Cnidos for Demetrius Euchares, the fourth ſon of 


As iſland 4 city of Phenicia. 
() An. Mun. 3011. Before Chriſt 93. 
660 An. Mun. 3912. Betore Chriſt 92. 
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Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and made 
him king at Damaſcus. Euſebes and Philip were too 
much employed againſt each other to prevent that 


blow. For though Euſebes had well retrieved his 


affairs, and augmented his power by his marri 
Philip however {till ſupported himſelf, and at laſt fo 
totally defeated | uſebes in a great battle, that he was 


| reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge 


amongſt the Parthians, whoſe king at that time was 
Mithridates II. firnamed the Great. The empire of 
Syria by this means became divided between Philip 
Demetrius, | 
Two years after Euſebes, aſſiſted by the Parthians, 
returned into Syria, repoſſeſſed himſelf of part of 


| what he had before, and involved Philip in new dif- 
| ficulties. Another competitor fell alſo upon his hands 


almoſt at the ſame time: This was Antiochus Dio- 
nyſius, his brother, the fifth fon of Grypus. He 
ſeized the city of Damaſcus, made himſelf king 
of Cœlo- Syria, and ſupported himſelf in it for three 

$, | 
Affairs (a) were neither more quiet, nor crimes 
and perfidy more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleo 


patra not being able to ſuffer a companion in the ſu- 


preme authority, nor to admit her ſon Alexander to 
ſhare the honour of the throne with her, reſolved to 
rid herſelf of him, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture. That prince, who was apprized of her deſign, 
prevented her, and put her to death. She was a 
monſter of a woman, who had ſpared neither mother, 
ſons, nor daughters, and had ſacrificed every thing to 


the ambitious deſire of reigning. She was puniſhed 


in this manner for her crimes, but by a crime equal 
to her on. 

I do not doubt, but the reader, as well as myſelf, is 
ſtruck with horror at the fight of ſo dreadful a ſcene 


(a) An. Mun. 3915. Before Chriſt 8g, Juſtin, l. 39. c. 4+ Pauſan. 
ol Att. P. IF, Athen. L I2, Þ- 550. 
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as our hiſtory ' has for ſome time exhibited. Tt 
furniſhes us no where with ſuch frequent and ſudden 


revolutions, nor with examples of ſo many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, and murdered by their neareſt re- 
lations, their brothers, ſons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidents; who all in cold blood, with preme- 
ditated defign, reflection, and concerted policy, em- 
Ploy the moſt odious and moſt inhuman means to 
thoſe effects. Never was the anger of heaven more 
diſtinguiſhed, or more dreadful than upon theſe prin- 
ces and people, We ſee here a ſad complication of 


the blackeſt and moſt deteſtable crimes, perfidy, im- 


poſture of heirs, divorces, poiſoning, inceſt. Princes 
on a ſudden become monſters, diſputing treachery and 
wickedneſs with each other, attaining crowns with 
rapidity, and diſappearing as ſoon ; reigning only to 
fatiate their paſſions, and to render their people un- 
happy. Such a ſituation of a kingdom, wherein all 
orders of the ſtate are in confuſion, all laws deſpiſed, 
juſtice aboliſhed, all crimes ſecure of impunity, de- 
notes approaching ruin, and ſeems to call for it in tlie 
udeſt manner. i | 
As ſoon as it was known at Alexandria, that A- 
lexander had cauſed his mother to be put to death, 
that horrid crime made the parricide ſo odious to his 
ſubjects, that they could not endure him any longer. 
They expelled him, and called in Lathyrus, whom 
they replaced upon the throne, in which he ſupported 
himſelf to his death. Alexander having got ſome 
ſhips together, endeavoured to return into Egypt the 
year following, but without ſucceſs, He periſhed 
foon after in a new expedition which he undertook. 
The Syrians (3), weary of the continual wars made 
in their country by the princes of the houſe of Seleu- 
eus for the ſovereignty, and not being able to ſuffer 
any longer the ravages, murders, and other calami- 


(5) An. Mun · 3921, Befcr: Chriſt 83. Juſtin. J. 40. C. Is & 
2. Appian. in Syr. p. 118, Joſ. Antiq þ 13. c. 24 
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ties, to which they were perpetually expoſed, reſolved 
at laſt to exclude them all, and to ſubmit to a foreign 
prince, who might deliver them from the many evils 

thoſe diviſions occaſioned, and reſtore the tranquillity 
of their country. Some had thoughts of Mithridates 
king of Pontus; others of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
But the former was actually engaged in a war with 
the Romans, and the other had always been the ene- 
my of Syria. They therefore determined upon elect- 
ing Tigranes king of Armenia, and ſent ambaſſadors 
to acquaint him with their reſolution, and the choice 
they had made of him. He agreed to it, came to 
Syria, and took poſſeſſion of the crown, which he 
wore eighteen years, He governed that kingdom 
fourteen years together by a viceroy, named Mega- 
dates, whom he did not recal from that office, till he 
had occaſion for. him againſt the Romans. a 
. Euſebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 
ſubjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
he paſſed the reſt of his days in concealment and ob- 
ſcurity, As to Philip, it was not known what be- 
came of him, It is probable that he was killed in 
ſome action againſt Tigranes. Selena, the wife of 
Euſebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of Phœnicia 
and Cœlo- Syria, and (c) reigned there many years af- 
ter, which enabled her to give her two ſons an edu- 
cation worthy of their birth. The eldeſt was called 
Antiochus Afiaticus, and the youngeſt Seleucus Cy- 
bioſactes. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of them in 
the ſequel. 

. Sometime (d) after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been re- 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, a conſiderable re- 
bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 
being overthrown and defeated in a great battle, ſhut 
themſelves up in the city of Thebes, where they de- 

fended themſelves with incredible obſtinacy. It was 


(c) Cie. in Ver. n. 61. Appian, in Syr. p. 133. Strabs I. 17. p. 196. 
(4) Pauſan. in Attic, p. 15. 
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at taken after a fiege of three years. Lathy- 
rus it with ſo much rigour, that from being the 
greateſt and richeſt city till then in Egypt, it was 
almoſt reduced to nothing. „ 
Lathyrus did not long ſurvive the (e) ruin of 
Thebes. To compute from the death of his father, 
he had reigned thirty-ſix years; eleven jointly with 
his mother in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and ſeven 
alone in Egypt after his mother's death. Cleopatra, 
his daughter, ſucceeded him, who was his only legi- 
timate iſſue. Her proper name was Berenice; but 
by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of that houſe, all the ſons 
were called Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleopatra. 
Sylla (Y, at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, 
ſent Alexander to take poſſeſſion of the crown of E- 
gypt, after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the 


neareſt heir male of the defunct. He was the fon of 


that Alexander who had put his mother to death. 
But the people of Alexandria had already ſet Cleo- 
patra upon the throne, and ſhe had been ſix months 
in poſſeſſion of it when Alexander arrived. To ac- 
commodate the difference, and not to draw Sylla the 
maſter of Rome, and in conſequence diſpencer of law 
to the univerſe, upon their hands, it was agreed that 
Cleopatra and he ſhould marry, and reign jointly. 
But Alexander, who either did not approve her for a 
wife, or would have no aſſociate in the throne, cauſed 


her to be put to death nineteen days after their mar- 


riage, and reigned alone fifteen years. Murther and 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in 


thoſe times, and might be faid to have grown into 


faſhion among princes and princeſſes. 
Sometime (g) after Nicomedes king of Bithynia 
died, having firſt made the Roman people his heirs. 


(e) An. Mun. 3923. Before Chriſt 76. Appian. ia Mithridat. 


Chriſt 8c. p- 218. de bell. civil. I. 1. p· 420 


(Y App'an, de bell. civ. p.414. Epit. Liv. J. 70, & 93. Plut · in 
Porphyr. n Græc. Scal. p. 60. Lucul. p. 492. 
(z) An. Mun. 3928. Before 


His 


e 
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His country by that means became a province of the 
Roman empire, as Cyrenaica alſo did the ſame year. 
p The Romans, inſtead of appropriating the latter to 
* | chemſelves, had granted it liberty. Twenty years 
if had paſſed ſince, during which term, ſedition and 
tyranny had occaſioned infinite calamities. It is ſaid, 
, that the Jews, who had been long ſettled there, and 
4 compoſed a great part of the nation, contributed very 

much to thoſe diſorders. The Romans to put a ſtop 
4 to them, were obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which 
t had been bequeathed to them by the laſt king's will, 
0 and to reduce it into a Roman province. 


SEC Tr. VII. 


7 
6 elena, fifler of Lathyrus, concei es hopes of the crotun 
f 232 S that 
purpoſe, The eldeſt, called Antiochus, on his return 
goes to Sicily, Verres, pretor of that i/land, takes 
| from him a golden ſconce, deſigned for the capital. 
| Antiochus, ſirnamed Aſiaticus, after having reigned 
four years over part of Syria, 1s diſpoſſeſſed of his 
dominioms by Pompey, who reduces Syria into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, Troubles in Judæa and 
Egypt. The Aleuandrians expel Al:xander their king, 
and ſet Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his ftead. 
Alexander at his death makes the Roman people bis 
beirs. In conſequence ſome years after, they order 
Ptolemy ting of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be de- 
poſed, confiſcate his fortunes, and ſeize that iſland, 
| The celebrated Cato is charged with this commiſ- 


he | 
"OME (a) * troubles which happened in Egypt, oc- 


caſioned by the diſguſt taken againſt Alexander, 
. | made 


(a) An. Mun, 3931. Before + ® Reges Syriæ, reges Ant ochi 
Chriſt 73. Cic. 6. in ver. Orat. filios pueros, ſcitis Romæ nuper 
5.61, 67. fuiſſe: qui venerant non propter 
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made Selena the ſiſter of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts 
of pretending to the crown. She ſent her two ſons, 
Antiochus Aſiaticus and Seleucus, whom ſhe had by 
Antiochus Euſebes, to Rome, to ſolicit the ſenate in 
her behalf. The important affairs which employed 
Rome, at that time engaged in a war with Mithri- 


dates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from which 


ſhe had always oppoſed the kings who were for join- 
ing the forces of Egypt with thoſe of Syria, prevent- 
ed the princes from obtaining what they demanded, 
After a reſidence of two years in Rome, and inef- 
feCtual ſolicitations, they ſet out upon their return 
into their own kingdom. 

The eldeſt *, called Antiochus, reſolved to paſs 
by the way of Sicily, He experienced an inſult there, 
which is hardly credible, and ſhews how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we ſpeak of, to what ex- 
ceſs the avarice of the magiſtrates ſent into the pro- 
vinces roſe, and what horrid rapine they committed 
with impunity, in the ſight and with the knowledge 
nell... 0 
Verres + was at that time prætor in Sicily. As ſoon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuſe, 
as he had reaſon to believe, and had been told, that 
that prince had abundance of rare and precious things 


— — v —ſ * — 
- — — ——— * — — canes 


Syriz regnum, nam id ſine contro- 


verha obtinebant, ut a patre & a 
ma joribus acceperant; ſed regnum 
A ypti ad ſe & Selenam matrem 


ſuam pertinere arbitrabantur. Hi, 
poſtquam temporibus populi Ro- 
mani excluſi, per ſenatum agere 
quz voluerant non potuerumt, in 
Syriam in regnum patrium protecti 
ſunt. . : 
- * Eorum alter, qui Antiochus 


vocatur, iter per Siciliam facere 


voluit. 

7 Traque iſto (Verre) prætore 
venit Syracuſas. Hic Verres here- 
diratem fbi veniſſe arbitratus eſt, 


quod in ejus regnum ac manus ve- 


- * 


neratis, quem iſte & aud iera: mul · 
ta ſecum præclara habere, & ſulpi- 
cabatur. Mittit homm munera 
ſatis larga : hec ad uſum domeſti- 
cum, vini, olei quod viſum erat, 
etiam tritici quod ſatis eſſet. De- 
inde iplum regem ad cœnam invi- 
tat. Exornat ample magnificeque 
trielinium. Exponit ea, quibus 
abundabat, piurima acpulcherrina 


vaſa argentea, —— Omnibus curat 
rebus inſtructum & paratum ut fir 
conviviom. Quid multa? Rex 


ita diſceſſit, ut & iſtum copioſe or- 
natum, & ſe honorifice acc eptum 
arbitraretur. | 


Wich 
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with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inhe- 


ritance fallen to him. He began by ſending Antio- 
chus preſents conſiderable enough, conſiſting in pro- 
viſions of wine, oil, and corn. He then invited him 
to ſupper. The hall was magnificently adorned. The 
tables ſet off with all his veſſels of the moſt excel- 
lent workmanſhip, of which he had a great number, 
The feaſt was ſumptuous and delicate, for he had 
taken care that nothing ſhould be wanting to make 
it ſo. In a word, the king withdrew, well con- 
vinced of the prætor's magnificence, and ſtill better 
fatished with the honourable reception he had made 


him. 


He“ invites Verres to ſupper in his turn; expoſes 


all his riches, multitudes of ſilver veſſels, and not few 
cups of gold ſet with jewels, after the cuſtom of kings, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Syria. There was among the 


reſt a very large veſſel for wine made out of one pre- 


cious ſtone, Verres takes each of theſe veſſels into 
his hand one after the other, praiſes and admires them ; 
the king rejoices that the prætor of the Roman people 
is ſo well pleaſed with his entertainment. 

From f thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and ſend him away 
fleeced and plundered of all his rich effects. He ſent 
to defire that he would let him have the fineſt of the 


Veſſels he had ſeen at his houſe, under pretence of 


ſhewing them to his workmen, The prince, who 


® Vocat ad cœnam deinde ipſe 
prætorem. Exponit ſuas cop:as 
omnes: multum argentum, non 
pauca etiam pocula ex auro, quæ 
ut mos eſt regius, & maxime in Sy- 
ria, gemmis erant d iſtincta clariſ- 
mis. Erat etiam vas vinar;um 
ex una gemma pergrandi. — lite 
unumquodque vas in manus ſume- 
re, laudare, mirari. Rex gaudere 
ron! populi Romani ſatis jucun- 


dum & _ illud eſſe convivi- 
um. 


+ poſtea quam inde diſceſſum 
eſt, cogitare iſte nihil aliud, quod 
ipſa res declaravit, niſi quemad mo- 
dum regem exprovincia ſpoliatum 
expilatumque dimitteret. Mittit 
rogatum vaſa ea, quæ pulcherr ma 
apud illum viderat ait ſe ſuis cala- 
toribus yelle oſtendere. Rex, qui 
iſtum non nofT-r, ſine ulla ſuſpici- 
one libenriſime dedit. Mittit eti- 
am trullam gemmeam rogatum: 
velle ſe eam diligentius conſide- 
rare, Ea quoque mittitur. 


did 
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did not know Verres, complied without difficulty of 
ſuſpicion. The prætor ſent again, to defire that he 
would lend him the great veſſel made of a ſingle pre- 
cious ſtone, that he might conſider them more ex- 
actly, as he ſaid. The king ſent him that alſo, 
„ . The kings of Syria, of whom 
we ſpeak, had carried a branch- ſconce with them to 
Rome, of ſingular beauty, as well from the precious 
ſtones with which it was adorned, as its exquiſite 
workmanſhip. With this they intended to adorn the 
capitol, which had been burnt during the wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finiſhed, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor ſuffer any body to have 2 
fight of it ; in order, that when it ſhould appear at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the ſurprize 
might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 
| novelty give new ſplendor to the preſent, I hey 
therefore choſe to it back into Syria, reſoly- 
ing to ſend ambaſſadors to offer this rare and magni- 
cent gift, amongſt many others, to the god, when 
they ſhould know that his ſtatue was ſet up in the 


are e 


or other; for the prince had taken care to 


INune reliquum, judices, at- 
tendire — Candelabrum © gemmis 
clariſſimis opere mirabili pertec- 
tam, reges hi, quos dico, Romam 
cum attuliſſent, ut in Capitolio po- 
nerent; quod nondum etiam per- 


fectum templum offenderant, ne- 


gue ponere, neque vulgò oſtendere 
ac proferre voluerunt; ut, & mag- 
niſicentius videretur, cum ſuo tert - 
pore in ſella Jovis Opt. Max. pone- 
recur, & clatius, cum pulchritudo 
ejus recens ad oculos huminum at- 

ue integra perveniret. Statuerunt 
id ſecum in Syriam reportare, ut, 


cum audiſſent ſimulacrum Jovis 


keep the 
ſconce 


Opt Max. ded icatum, legatos mit- 
terent, qui cum cæteris rebus illud 
quoque eximium atque pulcherri- 
mum donum in Capitolium aft-r- 
rent. 

* Pervenir res ad iſtius aures 
neſcio quomodo. Nam rex id ce- 
tum voluerat: non quo quid quam 
metueret aut ſuſpicaretur, ſed ut ne 


multi illud ante perciperent oculis, 


uam populus Romanus. Iſte pe- 
tt a rege, & cum plur;mis verbis 
rogat, uti ad ſe mittat: cupere ſe 
dicitin ſpicere, neque ſe a'iis viden- 
di poteſtatem eſſe facturum. An- 
tiochus, qui animo & puerili eſſe: 
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ordered his officers to carry 
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ſconee concealed; not that he feared" or ſuſpected any 
thing; but that few le might ſee it before ex- 
poſed to the public view of the Romans. The præ- 


tor demanded it of the king, and earneſtly beged 


him to ſend it him, expreſſing a great deſire to exa- 
mine it, and promiſing to let no body elſe ſee it. The 
young prince, with the candour and ſimplieity of 
whoſe youth the noble ſentiments of his birth were 
united, was far from ſuſpecting any bad defign, He 
the ſconce ſecretly to Ver- 
res, well covered from ſight; which Was done ac. 
cordingly. As ſoon as the wrappers were taken off, 
and the prætor beheld it, he cried out, this is a pre- 
ſent worthy of a prince; worthy of a king of Syria; 
worthy of the capitol, For it was amazingly fplen< 
did; from the quantity of fine jewels with which it 


was adorned, and the variety of the workmanſhip; in 


which art ſeemed to vye with the materials; and at 
the ſame time of ſo large a ſize, that it was eaſy to 


diſtinguiſh, it was not intended to be uſed in the pa- 


laces of men, but to adorn a vaſt and ſuperb temple, 
The officers of Antiochus, having given the prætor 
full time to conſider it, prepared to carry it back, 
but were told by him, that he would examine itumòre 
at his leiſure, and that his curioſity was not yet ſuf- 
hciently gratified. He then bade them go home, and 
leave the ſconce with him. They accordingly returned 


& regio, nihil de iſtius improbitate 


ſulpicatus eſt. Imperat ſuis, ut id 


in prætorium in volutum quam oc- 
cultiſime deferrent. Quo poſtea- 
quam artulerunt, involucriſque re- 
ectis conſtituerant, iſte clamare 
cepir, dignam rem eſſe regno Sy- 
, dignam regio munere, dig- 
um capitolio. Etenim erat eo 
wendore, qui ex clariſſimis & plu- 
mis gemmis eſſe debebat; ea va- 


cette operum, ut ars certare vide - 


Vor. IX. 


retur cum copia; ea magnitudine, 
ut intelligi poſſet, non ad hominum 
apparatum, ſed ad ampliſſimi 
templi ornamentum, eſſe factum. 
Quod cum ſatis jam perſpexiſſè vi- 
deretur, tollere incip.unt ut refer- 
rent. Iſte ait ſe velle illud etiam 
atque etiam conſiderare: nequa- 
uam ſe eſſe ſatiatum. TJuber los 
iſcedere, & candelabrum relin= 
quere. Sic illi tum inanes ad An- 
tiochum revertuntur. | 
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The“ king was. not alarmed at firſt, and had no 

ſuſpicion: one day, two days, ſeveral days paſſed, 

and the ſconce was not brought home. The prince 
therefore ſent to demand it of the prætor, who put ci 
it off till the next day; but it was not returned then. 
At length he applied in perſon to him, and prayed 
him to reſtore it. Who would believe it? that very 
ſconce which he knew from the prince himſelf was 
to be ſet up in the capitol, and deſigned for the great 
Jupiter, and the Roman people, Verres earneſtly en- 
treated the prince to give him. Antiochus excuſing 
himſelf, both from the vow he had made to conſe- 
crate it to Jupiter, and the judgment which the many 
nations that had been concerned in the workmanſhip 
of it, and knew for whom it was deſigned, would 
paſs upon ſuch an action: the prætor began to threaten 
him in the ſharpeſt terms; but when he ſaw his me- 
naces had no more effect than his entreaties, he or- 
dered the prince to quit his province before night, and 
alledged for his reaſon, that he had received advice 
from good hands, that pirates of Syria were about to 
land in Sicily. | priv. 
The 1 king upon that withdrew to the public chric 
place, and with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud 
* 5 voice, 
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Rex primo nihil metuere, ni- teſtes eſſent illius operis ac mune- 
til fuſpicari.. Dies unus, alter, ris: iſte homini minari acerrimꝰ 
plures: non referri. Tum mittit capit, Ubi videt eum nihilo ma- 
rex ad iſtum, f1 ſibi videatur, ut gis minis quam precibus permoveri, 
reddat. Juber ifte poſterius ad ſe repente hominem de provincia ju- 
reverti. Mirum illi videri. Mittit bet ante noctem diſcedere. Ait ſe 
iterum: non redditur. Ipſe homi- comperiſſe, ex ejus regno piratas in 
nem appellat: rogat ut reddat. Siciliam eſſe venturos. 

Os hominis inſignemque impuden- T Rex maximo conyentu Syn- 
tiam cognoſcite. Quod ſciret, cuſis, in foro, flens, deos homi- 
quodque ex ipſo rege audiſſet, in neſque conteſtans, clamare cpit, 
capitolio eſſe ponendum ; quod o - candelabrum ſactum e gemmiz, 
vi Opt. Max. quod populo Rom. quod in capitol ium miſſurus eſſet, 
ſervari videret, id fibi ut donaret, quod in templo clariſſimo, populo 
rogare & vehementer petere cœpit. Rem. monumentum ſuæ ſocietati 
Cum ille ſe —2 Czpito- amicitizque eſſe voluiſſet, id 6b 
Ini & hominum exiſtimatione im- C. Verrem abſtuliſſe. De cæteri 
pediti diceret, quod multæ nationes operibus ex auro & gemmis, L's 
> 1 4 | 
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voice, in a numerous aſſembly of the Syracuſans, 
calling the gods and men to witneſs, that Verres had 
taken from him a ſconce of gold, enriched with pre- 
cious ſtones, which was to have been placed in the 
capitol, to be a monument in that auguſt temple of 
his alliance and amity with the Roman people. That 
he was not concerned, and did not complain, for the 
other veſſels of gold and jewels which Verres had 
from him; but that to ſee that ſconce taken from 


him by violence, was a misfortune and an affront, 


that made him inconſolable. That though by his 


own, and the intention of his brother, that ſconce 


was already conſecrated to Jupiter, however he of- 
fered, preſented, dedicated, and conſecrated it again 
to that god, in the preſence of the Roman citizens, 
who heard him, and called Jupiter to witneſs to the 
ſentiments of his heart, and the piety of his inten- 
tzons, | 

Antiochus Aſiaticus, being returned into Aſia, ſoon 
after aſcended the throne; he reigned over part of the 
country for the ſpace of four years. Pompey (5) de- 


prived him of his kingdom, during the war againſt Mi- 


thridates, and reduced Syria into a province of the 
Roman empire, 

What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and 
how odious ought the name of Roman to be to them, 
when they heard it told, that in a Roman province, 
a king had been ſo groſsly injured by the prætor 
himfelf, a gueſt plundered, an ally and friend of the 
Roman people driven away with the higheſt indig- 
nity and violence. And what Cicero reproaches Ver- 
res with in this place, was not peculiar to him ; it 


| Was the crime of almoſt all the magiſtrates ſent by 


luapenes illum eſſent, ſe non labo- norum dare, donare, dicare, con- 
re: hoc ſibi eripi miſerum eſſe & ſecrare, Jovi Opt. Max. reſtemque 


indignum. Id etſi antea jam, ipſum Jovem ſuæ voluntatis ac re- 


mente & cogitatione ſua fratriſque ligionis adhibere. 
ld, co efler: tamen um {(6) An. Mun. 3939+ Before 
le in lo conventu civium Roma- Chriſt 65, | 


NA. Rome 
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Rome into the provinces; a crime which the: ſenate 
and people ſeemed to approve, and of which they made 
themſelves equally guilty by their weak and abject 
connivancte. We * have ſeen for ſeveral years,” 
ſays the-ſame Cicero, in another of his orations a- 
gainſt Verres, and have ſuffered' in ſilence, the 
wealth of all nations to be transferred into the 
be hands of a few Poe perſons. Athens, Perga- 
<6: mus, Cyzicum, Miletus, Chio, Samos, in fine all 
5. Afia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now incloſed in 
e ſome of the country houſes of thoſe rich and un- | 
6 juſt men of rapine, whilſt money is univerſally a 
76 prodigious rarity every where elſe. And we have 
“ juſt reaſon to believe, that ourſelves connive in all 
te theſe crying and terrible diforders, as thoſe who 
© commit, take no manner of pains to- conceal, 
«them, nor to hide their thefts and depradations 
& from the eyes and knowledge of the public.“ 

Such was Rome at the time we now ſpeak of, 
which ſoon occaſioned its ruin, and the loſs of its li- 
berty. And in my opinion, to conſider in this man- 
ner the failings and vices that prevail in a ſtate, to 
examine their cauſes and effects, to enter thus into 
men's moſt ſecret retirements, to uſe that expreſſion, 
to ſtudy cloſely the characters and diſpoſitions of thoſe 
who govern, is a much more important part of hiſto- 
ry, than that which only treats of ſieges, battles, and 
conqueſts: to which however we muſt return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannæus in Judæa had 
always been involved in troubles and ſeditions, occa- 
ſioned by the powerful faction of the Phariſees, that 


I patimur multos jam annos & eſſe arbitramini, quibus nunc om- 
filemus, cum videamus ad paucos nes egent, cum Atbenas, Perga- 
homines omnes omnium nationum mum, Cyzicum, Miletum, Chi- 
pecunias perveniſſe. Quod eo ma- um, Samam, totam denique Aſi- 
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gis ferte quo animo atque conce- am, Achaiam, Græciam, Siciliam, 

dere videmur, quia nemo iorum jam in paucis villis inclufas eſſe vi- 0 15 
difimular, nemo laborat, ut ob- deatis. Cic. in Ver. alt, de ſuppl. u. : T 
ſcura ſua cupiditas eſſe videatur.— 125, 126, | | meg 


Ubi pecunias exterarum nationum 
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drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms 


mate fon, He was me Auletes, that is to ſay 


much upon playing well upon that inſtrument, that 
he diſputed the prize of it in the publick games. 


declared the Roman people his heirs. The ſucceſſion 
was important, and included all the dominions Alex- 
ander had poſſeſſed, and to which he had retained a 
lawful right, of which the violence he had ſuſtained 
could not deprive him. The affair was taken into 


le) An. Mun. 3925. Before (4) An. Mga. 3939- Before 
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continually oppoſed him, becauſe he was not of a 
_ diſpoſition to ſuffer himſelf to be rid by them. His 
death (c) did not put an end to thoſe diſorders. A- 
lexandra, his wife, was appointed ſupreme admini- 
ſtratrix of the nation, according to the king's laſt 
will. She cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be ac- 
knowledged high-prieſt. The Phariſees continually 
perſiſted in perſecuting thoſe who had been their ene- 
mies in the late reign. That princeſs at her death, 
had appointed Hyrcanus her ſole heir, but Ariſtobu- 
Jus his younger brother had the ſtrongeſt party, and 
-took his place. 

Nothing (4) but troubles and violent agitations 
were to be ſeen on all fides, In Egypt the Alexan- 


and expelled him, and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He 
was a baſtard of Lathyrus, who never had a legiti- 


the player upon the flute, "becauſe he valued himſelf fo 


Alexander, being driven out in this manner, went to 
Pompey, who was then in the neighbourhood, to de- 
mand aid of him: Pompey would not interfere in his 
affairs, becauſe they were foreign to his commitſion. 
That prince retired to Tyre, to wait there a more 
favourable conjuncture. 

But none offered, and he died there ſome time af- 
ter, Before his death he made a will, by which he 


Chriſt 7 79 J Foſeph. Antiquit. xiii, Chriſt 65. Sueton. in Jul. Cel. 
23, 24. de bell. Judzic. 1, 4. c. 11. Trogus in Prol. 39. Ap- 


& An. Mun. 3934+ B. fore Chriſt pian. in Mithridat, p. 251. 
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conſideration by the ſenate, Some (e) were of opi- 


nion, that it was neceſſary to take poſſeſſion of E. 
gypt, and of the iſland of Cyprus, of which the teſ- 
tator had bet n ſovereign, and which he had bequeath- 
ed in favour of the Roman people. The majority of 
the ſenators did 29t approve this advice. They had 
very lately taken poſſeſſion of Bithynia, which had 
been left them by the will of Nicomedes, and of Cy- 
Tenaica and Libya, which had been alſo given them 
by that of Apion; and they had reduced all thoſe 
countries into Reman provinces. They were afraid, 
that if they alſo accepted Egypt and the iſle of Cy- 
prus, in virtue of a like donation, that their facility 
in accumulating provinces to provinces, might give 
too great umbrage, and expreſs too clearly a deſign 
formed to engroſs in the ſame manner all other ſtates, 
They believed beſides, that this enterprize might in- 
volve them in another war, which would embarraſs 
them very much, whilſt they had that with Mithri- 
dates upon their hands. So that they contented them- 
ſelves for the preſent with cauſing all the effects, 
Which Alexander had at his death, to be brought 
from Tyre, and-did not meddle with the reſt of his 
eſtates. This proceeding ſufficiently implied, that 
they did not renounce the will, as the ſequel will ful- 
ly explain. #93 

This is the fourth example of dominions left the 
Roman people by will; a very ſingular cuſtom, and 
almoſt unheard of in all other hiſtory, which un- 
doubtedly does great honour to thoſe in whoſe favour 
it was eſtabliſhed. The uſual methods of extending 
the bounds of a ſtate are war, victory, conqueſt, 
But with what enormous injuſtice and violence are 
thoſe methods attended, and how much devaſtation 
and blood muſt it coſt to ſubject a country by force 
of arms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, 
and neither tears nor blood are ſhed, It is a pacific 


(e) Cicer. Orat. 2. in Rullum. n. 4, 43. 
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and legitimate encreaſe of power, the ſimple accept- 


ance of a voluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing 


of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the 


heart. 
There is another ſort of violence, which has nei- 


ther the name nor appearance of being ſo, but is no 


leſs dangerous on that account, I mean Seduction: 
When to obtain the ſuffrages of a people, undermin- 
ing arts, indirect means, ſecret colluſions, and great 
donations of money are employed to corrupt the fide- 
lity of the perſons of the higheſt credit and authority 
in ſtates and kingdoms, and events are influenced, in 
which the principal agents act at diſtance, and do not 
ſeem to have any ſhare, In this we now ſpeak of, 
there was no viſible trace of a policy ſo common. with 
princes, and which, far from making any ſcruple of 


it, they imagine for their glory. 


Attalus, who was the firſt, if Lam not miſtaken, 
that appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not 
engaged in any ſtrict union with that republic, dur- 
ing. the ſhort time he reigned: As for Ptolemy 
Apion,. king of Cyrenaica, the Romans, far from 


uſing any arts to. attain the ſucceſſion; to his domi- 


nions, renounced it, left the people in the full-enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, and would not accept the in- 
heritance afterwards, till they were in ſome meaſure 
obliged to it againſt their will. It does not appear 
that. they were more ſolicitous either in public or 
private, with: Nicomedes king of Bithynia, or Ptole- 
my Alexander king of Egypt. 

What motives then induced theſe princes to act in 
this manner? Firſt, gratitude : the houſe of Attalus 
was indebted for all its ſplendor to the Romans ; Ni- 
comedes had been defended by them againſt Michri- 
dates: And next, love for their people, the deſire of 
procuring a laſting tranquillity for them, and the idea. 
they had. of the wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation of 
the Roman power. They died without children, or. 
lawful ſucceſſors; for baſtards were not looked upon 
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as ſuch. They had only in view the future diviſions 
and civil wars that might ariſe about the choice of a 


king, of which Egypt and Syria ſupplied them with 
dreadful examples. They faw with their own eyes 
the tranquillity and happineſs enjoyed by many ci- 
ties and nations under the protection of the Roman 


A prince, in the ſituation of which we ſpeak, had 


but three things to chooſe; either to leave his throne 


to the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom ; to 
reſtore to his ſubjects their entire liberty, by inſtitut- 


ing republican government; or to give his Kingdom 


to the Romans, 


The firſt choice undoubtedly expoſed the kingdom 


to all the horrors of a civil war, which the factions 
and jealouſies of the great would not fail to Excite, 
and continue with heat and fury : And the prince's 


love for his ſubjects induced him to * them miſ- 


fortunes as fatal as inevitable. 


The execution of the ſecond choice was impracti- 


cable. There are many nations, whoſe genius, man- 
ners, characters, and habit of living, do not admit 


their being formed into republics. They are not 


capable of that uniform equality, that dependance up- 


on mute laws that have not weight enough to enforce 


their obedience. They are made for monarchy, and 


every other kind of government is incompatible with 
the natural frame of their minds. Cerenaica, Which 


has a ſhare in the preſent queſtion, is a proof of this; 
and all ages and climates ſupply us with examples of 
. the ſame kind. 


- A prince therefore, at his death, could not do 


more wiſely than to leave his ſubjects the alliance and 
protection of a people, feared and reſpected by the 
whole univerſe, and therefore capable of defending 


them from the unjuſt and violent attempts of their 


neighbours. How many civil diviſions and bloody 
diſcords did he ſpare them by this kind of teſtamen- 
ay diſpoſition? This — from the example of 


Cyrenaica. 
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Cyrenaica, The Romans out of a noble diſintereſt- 
edneſs, having refuſed the gift the king had made 


them of it at his death, that unhappy kingdom, a- 
bandoned to liberty and its own will, gave itſelf up 


to cabals and intrigues. Torn by a thouſand fac- 


tions, furious to madneſs againft each other, and in 
a word, become like a ſhip without a pilot in he 


midſt of the moſt violent ſtorms, it ſuffered many 


years the moſt incredible calamities ; the only remedy 
of which was to pray, and in ſome manner to force, 
the Romans to vouchſafe to take the government of 
it upon themſelves, 

Beſides this, a prince by ſuch conduct did no more 
than prevent, and that advantageouſly for his people, 
what mult neceſſarily have happened ſooner or later. 
Was there any city or ſtate capable of making head 
againſt the Romans? Could it be expected, that a 


kingdom, eſpecially when the royal family was ex- 


tin, could ſupport itſelf, and its independence long 
againſt them. There was an inevitable neceſſity for 
its falling into the hands of that people, and for that 
reaſon it was highly conſiſtent with prudence to ſoften 


the yoke by a voluntary ſubjection. For they made 


a great difference between the people who ſubmitted 
to them freely, as to friends and protectors, and thoſe 
who only yielded to them out of force, after a long 
and obſtinate reſiſtance, and being reduced by reite- 
rated defeats to give way at laſt to a conqueror. We 
have ſeen with what ſeverity the Macedonians, at 
leaſt the principal perſons of the nation, and after 
them the Achzans, were treated; eſpecially during 
the firſt years of their ſubjection. . 

The other nations ſuffered nothing of that kind, 
and generally ſpeaking, of all foreign yokes, none 


ever was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce 
could its weight be perceived by thoſe who bore it. 


The ſubjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even 


under the emperors themſelves, was rather a means to 
allure the public tranquillity, than a ſervitude: heavy 
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upon private perſons, and prejudiciat to ſociety. Moſt 


of the cities were governed by their ancient laws, 
Had always their own magiſtrates, and wanted very 
little of enjoying entire liberty, They were by that 
means ſecured from all the inconveniencies and mis- 
[fortunes of war with their neighbours, which had fo 
long and ſo eruelly diftreſſed the republics of Greece 
in the times of their anceſtors, So that the Greeks 
ſeemed to be great gainers in ranſoming themſelves 
from theſe inconveniencies, by ſome diminution of 
their liberty. 
+ Tt is true, the provinces ſometimes ſuffered very | 
much from the avarice of governors. But thoſe were 
only tranſient evils, which had no long effects, and 
to which the goodneſs and juſtice of a worthy ſucceſ- 
ſor applied a ſpeedy redreſs, and which, after all, 
were not comparable to the diſorders, with which 
the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedz- 
monians againſt each other, were attended, and ft! 
leſs to the violences and ravages, occaſioned by the 
inſatiable avarice and barbarous cruelty of the ty- 
rants in many cities and ſtates. 

An evident proof of the wiſdom of the princes, in 
leaving their dominions to the Romans after their 
death, is, that their people never exclaimed againſt 
that diſpoſition, nor proceeded to any revolt of their 

own accord, to prevent its taking effect. | 

I do not pretend to excuſe the Romans entirely in 

this place, nor to juſtify their conduct in. all things. 
I have ſufficiently obſerved the views of intereſt, and 
political motives of their actions. I only ſay, that 
the Roman government, eſpecially with regard to 
thoſe who ſubmitted voluntarily to them, was gentle, for 
humane, equitable, advantageous to the people, and of 
the ſource of their peace and tranquillity, There 
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were indeed private oppreſſors, who made the Ro- M «4 
man people authoriſe the moſt flagrant injuſtice, of chr 
which we ſhall ſoon ſec an example: But there was a 
always a conſide 


rable number of citizens, calous en tone 
4 1 
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the public good, who roſe up againſt thoſe violences, 
and dee roots for juſtice. This happened inthe 

affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate. 

Clodius (a), who commanded a ſmall fleet near Cilicia, 
was defeated and taken priſoner by the pirates of that 
coaſt, againſt whom he had been ſent. He cauſed- 

Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, 

to be deſired in his name to ſend him money to pay his 
ranſom. That prince, who was a kind of prodigy 
in point of avarice, ſent him only two talents. The 
pirates choſe rather to releaſe Clodius without ranſom, 
than to take ſo ſmall an one. | 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as ſoon as poſſible. He had found means to 
get himſelf elected tribune of the people; an impor- 
tant office, which gave him great power. Clodius 
made uſe of it for the deſtruction of his enemy, He 
pretended, that prince had no right to the kingdom of 

Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman people by 

the. will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was 

determined in conſequence, that the kingdom of 

Egypt, and that of Cyprus which depended on it, 

appertained to the Romans in virtueof that donation ; 

and Clodius accordingly obtained an order of the peo- 
ple to ſeize the kingdom of Cyprus, to depoſe Pto- 
lemy, and to confiſcate all his effects. To put fo un- 
juſt an order in execution, he had credit and addreſs 
enough to have the juſteſt of all the Romans elected; 
I mean Cato, whom he * removed from the repub- 
lic,. under the pretext of an honourable commiſſion, 
that he might. not find him an obſtacle. to the violent 
and criminal deſigns he meditated. Cato was there- 
fore ſent into the iſle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince 
of his kingdom, who well deſerved that affront, ſays 
an hiſtorian, for his many irregularities ; as if a man's 
3946. Before legem tulit, ut is mitteretur in 
Chriſt 58, Strab. I. 4. p. 694. inſulam Cyprum, ad ſpoliandum 


* P. Clod ius in ſenatu ſub regno Ptolemæum, omnibus mo- 
honoriſicentiſſimo titulo M. Ca- rum viriis eam contumeliam me- 


tonem 3 rep. relegavit. Quippe ritum. Vell. Paterc, J. 2. c. 45. 
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vices ſufficiently authoriſed the ſeizing of all his for- 


tunes. 


Ptolemy retire peaceably, and promiſed him, if he 
complied, to procure him the high-prieſthood of the 

of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which 
were ſufficiently conſiderable for his honourable ſub- 
ſiſtence. Ptolemy rejected that propoſal. He was 
not however in a condition to defend "Punſelf againſt 
the power of the Romans; but could not reſolve, af- 
ter having worn a crown ſo long, to live as a pri- 
vate perſon, Determined therefore to end his life 
and reign together, he embarked with all his trea- 


ſures, and put to ſea. His deſign was to have holes 
bored in the bottom of his ſhip, that it might ſink 


with him and all his riches. But when he came to 


the execution of his purpoſe, tho' he perſiſted con- 


ſtantly in the reſolution of dying himſelf, he had 
not the courage to include his innocent and well-be- 
loved treaſures in his ruin; and thereby * ſhewed, 


that he loved them better than he did himſelf ; by title 


king of Cyprus, but in fact the mean dave of his 


money. He returned to ſhore, and replaced his gold 


in his magazines; after which he poiſcned himſelf, 


and left the whole to his enemies. Cato rnd 


thoſe treaſures the following year to Rome. The ſum 
was ſo large, that in the greateſt triumphs the like 


had ſcarce been laid up in the public treaſury. Plu- 


tarch makes it amount to almoſt ſeven thouſand talents, 
{one million and fifty thouſand pounds fterling.) Cato 
cauſed all Ptolemy's precious effects and moveables 
to be fold publicly; reſerving only to himſelf a 
picture of Zeno, the founder of the Stoicks, the ſen- 
timents of which ſect he followed. 

The Roman people here take off the mask, and 
ſhew themſelves not ſuch as they had been in the glo- 


(a) Plut. in Cato. p. 776. eſt; titulo rex inſu'z, animo pe- 
* Proculdubio hic non poſſedit cuniæ miſerabile mancipium. 
divitias, ſed a diviti s poſleſſus 
. rious 


Cato (a), upon his arrival at Rhodes, ſent to bid 
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rious ages of the republic, full of contempt for 
riches, and eſteem for poverty, but as they were be- 
come, after gold and filver had entered Rome in 
triumph with their victorious generals. Never was 
any thing more capable of diſgracing and reproaching 
the Romans than this laſt action. + ** The Roman 
„ people, fays Cicero, inſtead of making it their ho- 
« nour and almoſt a duty as formerly, to re-eſtabliſh 
t“ the kings their enemies, whom they had conquered, 
« upon their thrones, now ſee a king, their ally, 
ce or at leaſt a conſtant friend to the republic, who 
&* had never done them any wrong, of whom neither 
% the ſenate nor any of our generals had ever the 
& leaſt complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left 
„ him by his anceſtors in tranquillity, plundered on a 
& ſudden without any formality, and all his effects 
&« fold by auction almoſt before his eyes, by order of 
„ the ſame Roman people. This, continues Cicero, 
% ſhews other kings, upon what they are to rely for 
their ſecurity ; from this fatal example they learn, 
% that amongſt us, there needs only the ſecret in- 
e trigue of ſome ſeditious tribune, for depriving them 
of their thrones, and plundering them at the ſame 
„time of all their fortunes.” 

What Iam moſt amazed at is, that Cato, the 
juſteſt and moſt upright man of thoſe times, (but 
what was the moſt ſhining virtue and juſtice of the 
Pagans I) ſhould lend his name and ſervices in fo no- 


+ Pcolemzvs, rex, fi nondum 
ſocius at non hoſtis, pacatus, 


quietus, fretus imperio populi 


Rom. regno paterno atq; avito 
regali otio pertruebatur. De hoe 
nih 1 cogitanre, nih1 ſuſpicante, 
eſt rogatum, ut ſedens cum pur- 
pura & ſceptro & illis inſignibus 
regiis, ræconi publico ſubjicere- 
tur, & im erante po ulo Rom. 
qui etiam vi dis bello regibus regna 
reddete conſuevit, rex amicus, 
nulla injuria commemorata, nul- 

Jis zepetitis 5&bus, cum bogis on- 


bilem eſſe ſuam forturam 


nibus publicaretur—Cyprius miſer, 


= ſemper ſocius, ſemper amicus, 
it; de quo rulla unquam ſuſpi- 
cio durior aut ad ſenatum, aut 
ad imperatores nuſtros allata eſt: 
vivus ut aiunt } eft & videns, 
cum victu & veſtitu ſuo, publi- 
catus, En cur cæteri reges fla- 
arbi- 
trentur, cum hoe illius funeſti 
anni perdito exemplo videant, 
per tribunum aliquem ſe fortunis 
ſpcliari (poſſe) & regno omni 
nudar., Cic, rats pro Sextio.n. 57s 

torious 
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torious an injuſtice, Cicero, who had reaſons for 
ſparing him, and dared not blame his conduct open- 
ly, ſhews however in the ſame diſcourſe I have now 
cited, but in an artful and delicate manner, and by 
way of excuſing him, how much he had diſho- 
noured himſelf by that action. 
During Cato's ſtay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 
king of Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, 
came thither to him, I reſerve for the following book 
the hiſtory of that prince, which merits a particular 
attention. 
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BOOK XX, 


_ ticles, which are all abridgments : the firft,. 

of the hiſtory of the Jews, from the reign of 
Ariſtobulus to that of Herod the great; the ſecond, 
of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the eſtablifn- 
ment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus; the 
third, of the hiſtory of the Kings of Cappadocia, to. 
the annexing of that kingdom to the Roman empire. 


T H E twentieth book is divided into three ar- 


AnTicin® L 


Abridgment of the hiftiry of the Fews, from Ariſtobu- 
lus, fon of Hyrcanus, who firſt aſſumed the rank of 
king, to the reign. of Herod the great, the Idumæan. 


As the hiſtory of the Jews is often intermixed with. 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care, as occaſion offered, to relate of what it was moſt 
neceſſary and ſuitable to my ſubject. I ſhall add 
here what remains of that hiſtory to the reign of 
Herod the great. The hiſtorian Joſephus, who is in 
every one's hands, will ſatisfy the curioſity of ſuch as 
are deſirous of being more fully informed in it. 


Dean Prideaux whom J have uſed here, may be alſo 


conſulted to the ſame effect. 
S1 :.£ 
Reign of Ariſlobulus the firſt, which laſted two years, 


H Yrcanus, high-prieſt and prince of the Jews (a), 
had left five ſons at his death. The firſt was 
Ariſtobulus, the ſecond Antigonus, the third Alex- 


(a) An. Mun. 3898, Befyre Chriſt 106 Joſeph, Antiq. X ii, 9, @ce 
ander 
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ander Jannzus, the fourth's name is unknown. The 
fifth was called Abſalom. 

Ariſtobulus, as the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father i in 
the high-p rieſthood and temporal ſovereignty. As 
ſoon as he a himſelf well eſtabliſned, he aſſumed 
the diadem and title of king, which none of thoſe 
who had governed Judæa from the Babyloniſh Cap- 
tivity, had done beſides himſelf, The conjuncture 
ſeemed favourable for that deſign. The kings of Syria 
and Egypt, who were alone capable of oppoſing it, 
were weak princes, involved in domeſtic troubles and 
civil wars, little ſecure upon the throne and not main- 
taining themſelves long in the poſſeſſion of it. He 
knew the Romans were much inclined to authorize 
the diſmembering and dividing the dominions of the 
Grecian kings, in order to weaken and keep them 
low in compariſon with themſelves, Belides it was 
natural for Ariſtobulus to take the advantage of the 
victories and acquiſitions made by his anceſtors, who 
had given an aſſured and uninterrupted eſtabliſhment 
to the Jewiſh nation, and enabled it to ſupport the 
dignity of a king amongſt its neighbours. 

Ariſtobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 
pretended to the government; but Ariſtobulus was 
the ſtrongeſt, and put her in priſon, where he cauſed 
her to be ſtarved to death. For his brothers, as he 
very much loved Antigonus the eldeſt of them, he 
gave him at firſt a ſhare in the government ; but ſome 
mall time after, upon a falſe accuſation, put him to 
death. He confined the other three in a priſon dur- 
ing his life, 

When Ariſtobulus had fully poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
authority his father had enjoyed (a), he entered into 
a war With the Iturzans, and after having ſubjected 
the greateſt part of them, he obliged them to embrace 
Judaiſm, as Hyrcanus had the Idumæans ſome years 
before. He gave them the alternative, either to be 


(4) "th Mun. 3898, Before Chriſt 106, Joſeph, Aut: Xii', 19. 
2 de bel Jud. 1. 3 N 
cix- 


of the Jordan, and the territory of Damaſcus. 
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circumciſed and profeſs the Jewiſh religion, or to 
quit their country and ſeek a ſettlement elſewhere. 
They choſe to ſtay, and comply with what was re- 
quired of them, and were incorporated with the 
Jews, both as to ſpirituals and temporals. This 
practice became a fundamental maxim with the Af- 
moneans. It ſhews, that they had not a juſt idea of 
religion at that time, which does not impoſe itſelf by 
force, and which ought not to be received but vo- 
luntarily and by perſuaſion. Ituræa, inhabited by 
the people in queſtion, was a part of Cœlo-Syria, on 
the north-eaſt frontier of Iſrael, between the inheri- 
tance of the half tribe of Manaſſeh-on the other = 

A diſtemper obliged Ariſtobulus to return from 
Iturza to Jerutalen., and to leave the command of 


the Army to his brother ge. nn to make an 
end of the war he had begun. The queen and her 


cabal, who envied Antigonus the king s' favour, took 
the manta of this illneſs, to alienate the king 
againſt him by falſe reports and vile calumnies. An- 
tigonus ſoon returned to Jeruſalem after the ſucceſſes 


| by which he had terminated the war. His entry 


was a kind of triumph. The feaſt of the tabernacles 
was then celebrating, He went directly to the 
temple with his guards, completely armed as he had 
entered the city, without giving himſelf time to 
change any part of his equipage. This was made a 
crime with the king; who, otherwiſe prejudiced 
againſt him, ſent him orders to diſarm himſelf and 
come to him as ſoon as poſſible; conceiving, if he 
refuſed to obey, it was a proof of ſome bad deſign ; 
and in that caſe he gave orders that he ſhould be killed. 
The perſon ſent by Ariſtobulus, was gained by the queen 
and her cabal, and told him the order quite different- 


dy; that the king deſired to ſee him completely armed 


as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait on him; 
and the guards who ſaw him come in his arms, obey- 
ed their orders, and — him. 

ä Ariſtobulus 
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Ariſtobulus, having diſcovered all that had paſſed, 
Was "ap, affected with it, and inconſolable for 
his death. Tormented with remorſe of conſcience 
for this murder, and that of his mother, he led a mi- 
ſerable life, and expired at laſt in the higheſt grief 
and deſpair. i: bat 
| S,&.ic'T,; IL 


Reign of Alexander Fannæus, which continued twenty 
ſeven years, 


Salome, the wife of Ariſtobulus (a), immediately 
after his death, took the three princes out of the pri- 
ſon, into which they had been put by her husband. 
Alexander Jannæus, the eldeſt of the three, was 
crowned. He put his next brother to death, who 
had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. As 
for the third, named Abfalom, who was of a peace- 
able diſpoſition, and-who had no thoughts but of liv- 
ing in tranquillity as a private perſon (5), he granted 
him his favour, and protected him during his whole 
life, No more is ſaid of him, than that he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the youngeſt ſon of his bto- 
ther Alexander, and that he ſerved him againſt the 
Romans at the ſiege of ſeruſalem, in which he was 
made priſoner forty-two years after, when the tem- 
ple was taken by Pompey. 

_ Whilſt all this paſſed, the two kings of Syria, of 
whom Grypus. reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of 
_ Cyzicum at Damaſcus, made a cruel war upon each 
other, altho' they were brothers. Cleopatra and 
Alexander the youngeſt of her ſons reigned in Egypt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldeſt in Cyprus. 
Alexander Janneus, ſome time after he returned 
to. Jeruſalem, and had taken poſſeſſion of the throne, 
had ſet a good army on foot, which paſſed the Jordan, 
and. formed. the ſiege of Gadara. At the end of ten 
(aa) An. Mun. 3899. Before Chriſt 10;\ Joſeph, Antiq. xi. 29 

Id de bel. Jud. 1. 3. (5) Id. Antiq. xiv. 8. 
i 5 months, 
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| months, having made himſelf maſter of that city, he 
| took ſeveral other very ſtrong places, ſituated alſo on 
the other fide of the Jordan. But not being ſuf- 
ficiently upon his guard in his return, he was beat by 
the enemy, and loſt ten thouſand men, with all the 
ſpoils he had taken, and his own baggage. He return- 
ed to Jeruſalem in the higheſt affliction for this loſs, 
and the ſhame with which it was attended. He had 
even the mortification to ſee, that many people, in- 
ſtead of lamenting his misfortune, took a malignant 
joy in it. For from the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the 
Phariſees, they had always been the enemies of his 
houſe, and eſpecially of this Alexander. And as they 
had drawn almoſt the whole people into their party, 
they had fo ſtrongly prejudiced and enflamed them 
againſt him, that all the diſorders and commotions, 
with which his whole reign was embroiled, flowed 
from this ſource, 
This loſs, great as it was (a), did not prevent his 
going to ſeize Raphia and Anthedon, when he ſaw 
the coaſt of Gaza without defenſe, after the de- 
parture of Lathyrus. Thoſe two poſts, that were 
only a few miles from Gaza, kept it in a manner 
blocked up, which was what he propoſed when he 
attacked them. He had never forgiven the inhabi- 
tants of Gaza for calling in Lathyrus againſt him, 
and giving him troops which had contributed to his 
gaining the fatal battle of Jordan, and he earneſtly 
ſought all occaſions to avenge himſelf upon them. _ 
As. ſoon as his affairs would permit (6), he came 
with a numerous army to beſiege their city. Apollo- 
dorus, the governor of it, defended the place a whole 
year with a valour and prudence that acquired him 
great reputation. His own brother Lyſimachus could 
not ſee his glory without envy ; and tbat baſe paſſion 
induced him to aſſaſſinate the governor, That wretch. 
afterwards aſſociated with ſome others as bad as him 


(a) An. Mun. 3904. Before Chriſt 100, (b) An. Mun, 3906. 
Before Chriſt 33. An, Mun. 3907. B. fore Chriſt 97, 
Elf, 
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ſelf, and ſurrendered the city to Alexander. Upon 
His entrance it was thought by his behaviour and the 
orders he pave, that he intended to uſe his victory 
with clemency 'and-moderation. But as ſoon as he 
faw himſelf maſter of all the poſts, and that there 
was nothing to oppoſe him, he gave his ſoldiers per- 
miſſion to kill, plunder, and deſtroy; and imme- 
diately all the barbarity that could be imagined was 
exerciſed upon that unfortunate city. The pleaſure of 
revenge coſt him very dear. For the inhabitants of 
Gaza defended themſelves like men in deſpair, and 
killed him almoſt as many of his people as they were 
themſelves. But at length he ſatiated his brutal revenge, 
and reduced that ancient and famous city to an heap 
of 'ruins ; after which he returned to Jeruſalem. This 
War employed him a year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the 
moſt heinous manner («). At the feaſt of the ta- 
bernacles, whilſt he was in the temple, offering a 
ſolemn facrifice, in quality of thigh-prieft, upon the 
altar of 'burnt-offerings, they threw lemons at his 
Head, calling him a thouſand injurious names, and 
amongſt the reſt giving him that of Slave; a re- 
proach, which ſufficiently argued, that they looked 
upon him as unworthy of the crown and pontificate, 
This was an effect of what Eleazer had preſumed to 
advance; that the mother of Hyrcanus had been 2 
captive. Theſe indignities enraged Alexander to ſuch 
a degree, that he attacked thoſe infolent people in 
perſon, at the head of his guards, and killed to the 
number of 11x thouſand of them. Seeing how much 
the Jews were diſaffected in regard to him, he was 
afraid to truſt his perſon any longer to them, and 
uſed foreign troops for his guard, whom he caufed to 
come from Piſidia and Cilicia, Of theſe he formed 
a body of fix thouſand men, that attended him every 

re, 


An. Mun. 3909. Bcfore Chriſt 95. Joſephs Antiq. Xill. 21 
5 When 
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When Alexander ſaw. the ſtorm which had roſe againſt; 
him (a) a little appeaſed by. the terror of the revenge 
he had taken for it, he turned his arms againſt the 
enemy abroad. After having obtained ſome advan- 
over them, he fell into an ambuſcade, wherein he 

loſt the greateſt part of his army, and eſcaped him - 
ſelf with great difficulty. At his return to Jeruſalem, 
the Jews (5), incenſed at this defeat, revolted againſt 
him. They flattered: themſelves, that they ſhould 
find him ſo much weakened and dejected by his loſs, 
that they ſhould find no difficulty in completing 
his deſtruction, which they had ſo long deſired. Alex- 
ander, who wanted neither application nor valour, 
and who beſides had a more than common capacity, 
ſoon found troops to oppoſe them. A civil war en- 
ſued between him and his ſubjects, which continued 
ſix years, and occaſioned great misfortunes to both 
parties. The rebels were beaten and defeated upon 
Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of 
them had ſhut themſelves up (c), carried eight hun- 
dred of them to Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to 
be cruciſied in one day: when they were fixed to the 
croſs, he ordered their wives and children to be 
brought out, and to have their throats cut before their 
faces. During this cruel execution, the king regaled 
his wives and concubines in a place from whence they 
law all that paſſed; and this ſight was to him and 
them the principal part of the entertainment. Hor- 
rid gratification! This civil war, during the ſix 
years t hat it laſted, had coſt the lives of more than fifty 


thouſand men on the ſide of the rebels. 


Alexander, after having put an end to it, under- 
took many other foreign expeditions with very great 


ſucceſs. Upon his return to Jeruſalem, he abandoned 


himſelf to intemperance and excels of wine, that 


(a) An Mun. 39 10 Before Chriſt 9 1. (3) An. Mun. 3912s 
Before Chriſt 92. (c) An, Mun, 3918. Beſore Chriſt 86. 


I brought 
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brought a quartan ague upon him (a), of which he all fa 
died at three years end, after having reigned twenty. if 
ſeven. | | 
He left two ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus; but 
he decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife 
ſhould govern the kingdom during her life, and 
chooſe which of her ſons ſhe thought fit to ſucceed 


her, 
S R e r. HL 


Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alexander Jannæus, 
rohich continued nine years. Hyrcanus her eldeſt ſm 
is high-prieft during that time. | 


According to the advice of her husband, (5) Alex- 
andra ſubmitted herſelf and her children to the power 
of the Phariſees, declaring to them, that in doing ſo 
the only conformed to the laſt will of her husband. 

By this ſtep ſhe gained ſo much upon them, that 
forgetting their hatred for the dead, tho' they carried 
it during his life as far as poſſible, they changed it on a 
ſudden into a reſpect and veneration for his memory, 
and inſtead of the invectives and reproaches they had 
always abundantly vented againſt him, nothing was 
heard but praiſes and panegyrics, wherein they ex- 
alted immoderately the great actions of Alexander, 
by which the nation had been aggrandized, and its 
power, honour and credit much augmented. By 
this means they brought over the people ſo effectually, 
whom till then they had always irritated againſt him, 
that they celebrated his funeral with greater pomp 
and magnificence, than that of any of his predeceſ- 
ſors ; and Alexandra, according to the intent of his 
will, was confirmed ſovereign adminiſtratrix of the na- 
tion. We ſee from hence, that a blind and unlimited 
conformity to the power and will of the Phariſees, 
ſtood with them for every kind of merit, and made 


5 An. Mun. 3925. Before Chriſt 79. (5) An. Mun. 3926. 
ore Chriſt 78. Joſeph, Antiq. xüi, 23. 24+ & de bell. Jud. 1. 4- 
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all failings, and even crimes, diſappear as effectually 
as if they had never been: which is very common 
with thoſe who are fond of ruling. 
When that princeſs ſaw herſelf well eftabliſhed, 
ſhe cauſed her eldeſt ſon Hyrcanus to be received 
as high-prieſt : he was then near thirty years of age. 
According to her promiſe, ſhe gave the adminiſtra- 
tion of all important affairs to the Phariſees, The. 
firſt thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanus, father of the two laſt kings, 
had aboliſhed all their traditional conſtitutions, which 
were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They perſecuted with great cruelty all thoſe who had 
declared themſelves their enemies in the preceding 
reigns, without the queen's being able to prevent 
them; becauſe ſhe had tied up her own hands, by 
puting herſelf into thoſe of the Phariſees. She had 
ſeen in her husband's time what a civil war was, and 
the infinite misfortunes with which it is attended, 
She was afraid of kindling a new one, and not 
knowing any other means to prevent it, than to give 
way to the violence of thoſe revengeful and inexorable 
men, ſhe believed it neceſſary to ſuffer a leſs, by way 
of precaution againſt a greater evil. | 

What we have ſaid upon this head may contribute 
much to our having a right ſenſe of the ſtate of 


the Jewiſh nation, and of the characters of thoſe who 


governed it. | 

The Phariſees always continued (a) their perſecutions 
againſt thoſe who had oppoſed them under thelate king, 
They made them accountable for all the cruelties and 
faults with which they thought proper to blacken his 
memory. They had already got rid of many of their 
enemies, and invented every day new articles of accu- 
ſation to deſtroy thoſe who gave them moſt umbrage 
amongſt ſuch as {till ſurvived. | 


0 An. Mun. 3931. Before Chriſt 73+ Joſeph, Anti · xiii. 2 4. & de 
bell, Jud, 1. 4+ | od 
'The 
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The friends and partiſans of the late king, ſeeing 
no end to theſe perſecutions, and that their deſtruction 
was ſworn, aſſembled at laſt, and came in a body to 
wait on the queen, with Ariſtobulus, her ſecond ſon, 
at their head. They repreſented to her the ſervices 
they had done the late king; their fidelity and attach- 
ment to him in all his wars, and in all the difficulties 
with which he had been involved during the troubles. 
That it was very hard at preſent, under her govern- 
ment, that every thing they had done for him ſhould 
be made criminal, and to ſee themſelves ſacrificed to 
the implacable hatred of their enemies, ſolely for their 
adherence to herſelf and her family. I hey implored 
her either to put a ſtop to ſuch ſort of enquiries, or if 
that was not in her power, to permit them to retire 
out of the country; in order to their ſer king an aſylum 
elſe where: at leaſt they beged her to put them into 
garriſoned places, where: they might find ſome ſecurity 
againſt the violence of their enemies. 


to be with the condition ſhe ſaw them in, and the in- 
juſtice done them. But it was out of her power to 


that ſucha proceeding was what no government ought to 


it. On the other ſide, the queen 
ought not to give her conſent, that the real and faith- 


the mercy of a turbulent faction without any ſupport, 


poſed to her, and diſperſed them into the places where 


12 3 


The queen Was as much affected as it was poſſible 


do for them all ſhe deſired; for ſhe had given herſelf 
maſters, by engaging to act in nothing without the 
conſent of the Phariſees, How dangerous is it to in- 
veſt ſuch people with too much authority! They ex- 
claimed, that it would be puting a ſtop to the courſe 
of juſſice, to ſuſpend the enquiries after the culpable; 


_ ſuffer; and that therefore they never would come into 
believed; that ſhe 


fuͤl friends of her family ſhould- abandon their coun- 
try in ſuch a manner; becauſe ſne would then lye at 


and would have no reſource in caſe of neceflity. She 
reſolved therefore upon the third point they had pro- 


ſhe had garriſons. She found two advantages in that 
pi 1 conduct ; 


donduct; the firſt was, that their enemies dared not 
attack them in thoſe fortreſſes, where they would have 
their arms in their hands; and the ſecond, that they 


would always, be a body of reſerve, upon which ſhe 


could rely upon occaſion in caſe of any rupture. 
Some years after queen Alexandra fell ſick of a 
very dangerous diſtemper (a), which brought her te 
the point of death. As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, her 
youngeſt ſon, ſaw that ſhe could not. recover, as he 
had long formed the deſign of ſeizing the crown at 


her death, he ſtole out of Jeruſalem in the night, 
with only one domeſtic, and went to the places, in. 


which according to a plan he had. given of them, the 
friends of his father had been placed in garriſon. 
He was received in them with open arms, and in 


fifteen days time twenty-two of thoſe towns and, 
caſtles declared for him, which put him in poſſeſſion, 


of almoſt all the forces of the ſtate. The people as 
well as the army were intirely inclined to declare 
for him, weary of the cruel] adminiſtration of the 
Phariſees, who had governed without controul under 
Alexandra, and were become inſupportable to all the 
world, They came therefore in crowds from all 
ſides to follow the ſtandards of Ariſtobulus ; in hopes 
that he would aboliſh the tyranny of the ' Phariſees, 
which'could not be expected from Hyrcanus his bro-/ 
ther, who had been brought up by his mother in a blind: 
ſubmiſſion to that ſect: beſides which, he had neither: 
the courage nor capacity neceſſary to ſo vigorous a 
deſign; for he was heavy and indolent, void of acti- 
vity. and application, and of a very mean genius, 
When the Phariſees ſaw that Ariſtobulus's party 
augmented conſiderably, they went with Hyrcanus 
at their head to repreſent to the dying queen what had 
paſſed, and to demand her orders and aſſiſtance. She 
anſwered, that ſhe was no longer in a-condition to 
intermeddle in ſuch affairs, and that ſhe left the care 


(a) An. Mun, 3934 Before Chriſt 70, 
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of them to the Phariſees, However ſhe appointed 
Hyrcanus her heir general, and expired ſoon after. 

As ſoon as ſhe was dead, he took poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and the Phariſees uſed all their endeavours to 
ſupport him upon it. When Ariſtobulus quited Je- 
ruſalem, they had cauſed his wife and children, 


whom he had left behind him, to be ſhut up in the 


caſtle of Baris, as hoſtages againſt himſelf, But 
ſeeing this did not ſtop him, they raiſed an army. 
Ariftobulus did the fame. A battle near Jericho 
decided the quarrel, Hyrcanus, abandoned by moſt 
part of his troops, who went over to his brother, 
was obliged to fly to Jeruſalem, and to ſhut himſelf 
up in the caſtle of Baris: his partiſans took refuge 
in the temple. Some time after they alſo ſubmitted 
to Ariſtobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come 
to an | ACCOmumodation with him. 


| 81 T. IV. 
Reign of Ariſtobulus II. which continued fix years, 


1 T was a greed by the accommodation (a), that Ari- 
ſtabulus — have the crown and high-prieſt- 
hood, and that Hyrcanus ſhould reſign both to him, 
and content himſelf with a private life, under the 
rotection of his brother, and with the enjoyment of 
- fortunes. It was not difficult to reconcile him to 
this; for he loved quiet and eaſe above all things, and 
quited the government, after having poſſeſſed it three 
months. The tyranny of the Phariſees ended with 
his reign, after having greatly diſtreſſed the Jewiſh 
nation from, the death of Alexander. Jannzus. 

The troubles of the ſtate were not ſo ſoon appeaſ- 
ed, to which the ambition of Antipas, better known 
under the name of Antipater, father of Herod, gave 
birth. He was by extraction an Idumæan, and a 
Jew by religion, as were all the Idumæans, from 


Baris wvas a caſtle ſituate upen ſame rock, 
an bigh rect wuithout the works of (a) An. Mut» 3935. Befcre 
tht temple, * were upen the Chriſt 6g. the 
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the time Hyrcanus had obliged them to embrace 
Judaiſm. As he had been brought up in the court 
of Alexander Jannzus, and of Alexandra his wife, 
who reigned after him, he had gained the aſcendant 
of Hyrcanus their eldeſt ſon, with the hope of raiſing 
himſelf by his favour, when he ſhould ſucceed to the 
crown (a). But when he ſawall his meaſures broke by 
the depoſition of Hyrcanus, and the coronation of 
Ariſtobulus, from whom he had nothing to expect, 
he employed his whole addreſs and application to 
replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. | 
The latter, by his ſecret negotiations, had at firſt 
applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
reinſtate himſelf, After various events, which I paſs 
over to avoid prolixity, he had recourſe to Pompey, 
who, on his return from his expedition againſt Mi- 
thridates, was arrived in Syria (5). He there took cog- 
nizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
Ariſtobulus, who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither alſo, 
to demand that they ſhould be freed from the go- 
vernment of both the one and the other. They 
repreſented, that they ought not to be ruled by kings: 


that they had long been accuſtomed to obey only the 


high- prieſt, who without any other title, adminiſtred 


| juſtice according to the laws and conftitutions tranſ- 


mitted down to them from their forefathers : That 
the two brothers were indeed of the ſacerdotal line; 
but that they had changed the form of the govern- 
ment for a new. one, which would enſlave them, if 
not remedied. 

Hyrcanus complained, that Ariſtobulus had unjuſt- 
ly deprived him of his birth-right, by uſurping every 
thing, and leaving him only a ſmall eſtate for his 
fubſiftence. He accuſed him alſo of practiſing piracy 
at fea, and of plundering his neighbours by land, 

a) An. Ma p re Chriſt 65. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 
Mi & de bell. 7 3 Id. xiv. 5 i 1 Jad. 1—3. 
O 2 And 
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And to confirm what he alledged againſt him, he pro- 
duced almoſt a thouſand Jews, the 1 of the 
nation, whom Antipater had brought expreſly, to 
ſupport by their teſtimony what that prince had to 


ay againſt his brother. 


Ariſtobulus replied to this, That Hyroanus had 

been depoſed only for his incapacity ; that his floth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of 
the publick affairs; that the people deſpiſed him, and 
that he, Ariſtobulus, had been obliged to take the 
reins of the government into his own hands, to pre- 
vent them from falling into thoſe of ſtrangers. In fine, 
that he bore no other title than his father Alexander 
had done before him. And in proof of what he ad- 
vanced, he produced a great number of the young 
nobility of the country, who appeared with all poſ- 
1ible ſplendor and magnificence. Their ſuperb habits, 
haughty manners, and proud demesnor, did no great 
ſervice to his cauſe. 
Pompey heard enough to diſcern, that the conduct 
of Ariſtobulus was violent and unjuſt, but would not 
however pronounce immediately upon it, left Ariſto- 
bulus, out of reſentment, ſhould oppoſe his deſigns 
againſt Arabia, which he had much at heart ; he 
therefore diſmiſſed the two brothers reſpectfully, and 
told them, that at his return from reducing Aretas 
and his Arabians, he ſhould paſs thro' Judæa, and 
that he would then regulate their affair, and make 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions in all things. 


Alriſtobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's ſen- 
timents, ſet out ſuddenly from Damaſcus without 


paying him the leaſt inſtance of reſpect, returned 
into Judza, armed his ſubjects, and prepared for a good 
defenſe. By this conduct, he made Pompey his 


mortal enemy. 


Pompey applied himſelf alſo in making preparations 
for the Arabian war. Aretas, till then, had deſpiſed 


the Roman arms; but when he ſaw them at his door, 
and that victorious | arm * ready to enter his dominions, 


I he 
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he ſent an embaſſy to make his ſubmiſſions. Pom- 
pey however advanced as far as Petra his capital, which 


he took. Aretas was taken in it. Pompey at firſt 


kept him under a guard; but at length he was releaſ- 
ed upon accepting the conditions impoſed on him by 
the victor, who ſoon after returned to Damaſcus. 

He was not apprized till then of Ariſtobulus's pro- 
ceedings in Judæa. He marched thither with his 
army, and found Ariſtobulus poſted in the caſtle of 
Alexandrion, which ſtood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. The place was ex- 
tremely ſtrong, built by his father Alexander, who 
had given his name to it. Pompey ſent to bid him come 
down to him. Ariſtobulus was not much inclined to 
comply, but he at laſt gave into the opinion of thole 
about him, who apprehending a war with the Ro- 
mans, adviſed him to go. He did fo, and after a 
converſation which turned upon his difference with 
his brother, he returned into his caſtle, He repeated 
the ſame two or three times, in hopes by that com- 
placency to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to 
decide in his favour. But for fear of accident, he did 
not omit to put good garriſons into his ſtrong places, 
and to make all other preparations for a vigorous de- 
fenſe, in caſe Pompey ſhould decree againſt him, 
Pompey, who had advice of his proceedings, the 
laſt time he came to him, obliged him to put them 
all into his hands, by way of ſequeſtration, and made 
him ſign orders for that purpoſe to all the commanders 
of thoſe places. | | 

Ariſtobulus, incenſed at the violence which had 
been done him, as ſoon as he was releaſed, made all 
haſte to Jeruſalem, and prepared every thing for the 
war, His reſolution to keep the crown, made him 
the ſport of the different paſſions, hope and fear, 
When he ſaw the leaſt appearance that Pompey would 
decide in his favour, he made uſe of all the arts of 
complacency to incline him to it. When on the 
contrary he had the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect, that ha 

O 3 | woul 
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would declare againſt him, he obſerved a directly 
oppoſite conduct. Such was the contrariety viſible in 
the different ſteps he took throughout this affair. 

Pompey followed him cloſe. The firſt place, where 
he encamped in his way to Jeruſalem, was Jericho ; 
there he received the news of Mithridates's death, as 
we ſhall fee in the following book. Sat 

He continued his march towards Jeruſalem. When 
he approached, Ariftobulus, who began to repent of 
what he had done, came out to meet him, and en- 
_  Ceavoured to bring him to an accommodation, by 
promiſing an entire ſubmiſſion, and a great ſum of 


money to prevent the war, Pompey accepted his 


offers, and ſent Gabinius, at the head of a detach- 


ment, to receive the money ; but when that lieute- 


nant general arrived at Jeruſalem, he found the gates 
ſhut againſt him, and inſtead of receiving the money, 


he was told from the top of the walls, that the city 


would not ſtand to the agreement, Pompey there- 


upon, not being willing that they fhould deceive him 


with impunity, ordered Ariftobulus, whom he had 
kept with him, to be put in irons, and advanced 
with his whole army againſt Jeruſalem. The city 
was extremely ftrong by its ſituation, and the works 
which had been made ; and had it not been divided 


within doors againſt itſelf, was capable of making a 


long defenſe. 

Ariſtobulus's party was for defending the place ; 
eſpecially when they ſaw that Pompey kept their 
king priſoner. But the adherents of Hyrcanus were 
determined to open the gates to that general. And 
as the latter were much the greater number, the 


other party retired to the mountain where the tem- 


ple ſtood, to defend it, and cauſed the bridges of the 
ditch and valley which ſurrounded it, to be broke down, 
Pompey, to whom the city immediately opened its 
gates, reſolved to beſiege the temple. The place held 
out three months entire, and would have done ſo 


three more, and perhaps obliged the Romans to aban- 


don 
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don their enterprize, but for the ſuperſtitious rigour 
with which the beſieged obſerved the ſabbath. They 
believed indeed, that they might defend themſelves 
when attacked, but not that they might prevent the 
works of the enemy, or make any for themſelves. 
The Romans knew how to take the advantage of this 
| ination upon the ſabbath days. They did not attack 
the Jews upon them, but filled up the folles, made 
their approaches, and fixed their engines without op- 
poſition. "They threw down at length a great tower, 
with which fo great a part of the wall fell, that the 
breach was Rrge enough for an aſſault. The place 
was carried ſword in hand, and a terrible ſlaughter en- 
ſued, in which more than twelve thouſand perſons 
were killed. 

During the whole tumult, cries, and diforder of 
this ſlaughter, hiſtory obſerves that the prieſts, who 
were at that time employed in divine ſervice, conti- 
nucd it with a ſurprizing unconcern, notwithſtand- 
ing the rage of their enemies, and their grief to ſee 
their ſciends and relations maſſacred before their eyes. 
Many of them ſaw their own blood mingle with that 
of the ſacrifices they offered, and the ſword of the 

enemy make themſelves the victims of their duty: 
happy and worthy of being envied, if they were as 
faithful to the ſpirit, as the letter of it! 

Pompey, with many of his ſuperior officers, enter- 
ed the temple, and not only into the ſanctuary, but in- 
to the Sanctum Sanctorum, into which, by the law, 
only the high prieſt was permitted to enter once a 
year, upon the ſolemn day of expiation. This was 
what afflicted and enraged the Jews moſt againſt the 
Romans, | | 

Pompey did not touch the treaſures of the temple, 
that conſiſted principally in ſums which had been de- 
poſited there by private families for their better ſecu- 
rity, Thoſe ſums amounted to two thouſand * talents 


# Three bundred th:uſand pounds flerling, 
0 4 
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in ſpecie, without reckoning the gold and ſilver ve. 
ſels, which were innumerable, and of infinite value. 
+ It was not, ſays Cicero, out of reſpect for the ma- 
jeſty of the God adored in that temple, that Pompey 
behaved in this manner; for according to him, no- 
thing was more contemptible than the Jewiſh reli- 


gion, more unworthy the wiſdom and grandeur of 25 
the Romans, nor more oppoſite to the inſtitutions ot ; 
their anceſtors. Pompey in this noble diſintereſted- oy 
neſs had no other motive, than to deprive malice and He 
calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. Such io 
were the thoughts of the moſt learned of the Pagan: int 
upon the only religion of the true God. They blai- W © 
phemed what they knew nothing of. 

It hath been obſerved, that till then Pompey had N 
been ſucceſsful in all things, but that after this ſacrile- Ac 
gious curioſity, his good-fortune abandoned him, and fu 
that his taking the temple of Jeruſalem was his laſt 8 
victory. th 

th 

S ger. V. 
Reign of Hrcanus II. which continued twenty-four 55 
? years, 4 

OMPEY having put an end to the war a), 3 
-* cauſed the walls of Jeruſalem to be demoliſhed, WW 3 
-re-eſtabliſhed Hyrcanus, and ſent Ariftobulus, with b 
his two ſons, Alexander and Antigonus, priſoners to 3 
Rome. He diſmembered ſeveral cities from the king- 5 
dom of Judæa, which he united with the govern- + 
ment of Syria, impoſed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and : 

| 


Cn. Pompeius, c-ptis Hiero- præſtantiſſimo imperatori, ſed pu- 
folymis, victer ex illo fano nihil dovem fuiſſe - iſtorum religio ſa- 
attigit. In primis hoc, ut multa crcrum. a ſplendore hujus im perii, 
alia, ſa p entur, quod in tam ſuſpi- gravitate nominis veſtri, maj rum 0 
cioſa ac maledica civitate locum ſer - inſtitutk abhorrebat. Cic. pra Flac- 

moni obtrectatorum non rel quit. co. u. 67 69. : 4 
Non enim credo religionem & Ju- (4) An. Mun. 3941. Before 
grorum & hoſtium impedimento Chriſt 63, f 
$ £ i - C t 
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left the adminiſtration of affairs to Antipater, who 
was at the court of Hyrcanus, and one of his princi- 
pal miniſters. Alexander made his eſcape upon the 
to Rome, and returned into Judæa, where he 
reeds excited new troubles, 
Hyrcanus (3) finding himſelf too weak to take the 
field againſt him, had recourſe' to the arms of the 
Romans. Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having 
overthrown Alexander in a battle, went to Jeruſalem, 
and reinſtated Hyrcanus in the high prieſthood f. 


He made gfeat alterations in the civil government, 


for from monarchical, as it had been, he changed it 
into ariſtocratical ; but thoſe innovations were but of 
ſhort duration. 

Craſſus (5) upon his march againſt the Parthians, 
always intent upon gratifying his infatiable avarice, 
ſtopt at Jeruſalem, where he had been told great trea- 
ſures were laid up. He plundered the temple of all 
the riches in it, which amounted to the ſum of ten 
thouſand talents, that is to ſay, about fifteen hundred 


_ thouſand pounds ſterling. 


Cæſar (c), after his expedition into Egypt, being 
arrived in Syria, Antigonus, whe had made his eſcape 
from Rome with his father Ariſtobulus, came to 
throw himſelf at his feet, beged him to re-eſtabliſh 
him upon the throne of his father, who was lately 
dead; and made great complaints againſt Antipater 
and Hyrcanus. Cæſar had too great obligations to 
both, to do any thing contrary to their intereſts ; for 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, without the aid he had 
received from them, his expedition into Egypt would 
have miſcarried. He decreed, that Hyrcanus "Thould 
retain the dignity of high-prieſt of Jeruſalem, and the 
ſovereignty of Judæa, to himſelf and his poſterity 


(a) An. Mun. 3947. Before „% An. Mun. 3950. Before 


Chriſt 57. Chritt 54 
+ Joſeph. Ant'q. xiv. 10. Id. (c) An. Mun. 3957, Bee 
de bel. Jud. 1. 6. | Chriſt 47. Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 1 5, 
(e bel. Jud. 1. 8. 
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after him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of 
procurator of Judza under Hyrcanus. By this de- 
Cree, the ariſtocracy of Gabinius was aboliſhed, and 
the government of Judæa re-eſtabliſhed upon the an- 
Client foot. 5 

Antipater cauſed the (a) government of Jeruſalem to 
be given to Phaſael his eldeſt ſon, and that of Galilee 
to Herod his ſecond ſon. | 

Cæſar (5), at Hyrcanus's requeſt, and in conſidera- 
tion of the ſervices he had rendered him in Egypt 
and Syria, permitted him to rebuild the walls of je- 
ruſalem, which Pompey had cauſed to be demoliſhed. 
Antipater, without loſing time, began the work, and 
the city was ſoon fortified as it had been before the 
demolition, Cæſar was killed this year. 

During the civil wars, Judza, as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by 
violent troubles, 

Pacorus, (c) fon of Orodes king of Parthia, had en- 
tered Syria with a powerful army. From thence he 
ſent a detachment into Judza, with orders to place 


Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, upon the throne, 


who on his fide had alſo raiſed troops. Hyrcanus, and 
Phaſael, Herod's brother, upon the propoſal of an 
accommodation, had the imprudence to go to the ene- 
my, who ſeized them, and put them in irons, He- 
rod eſcaped from Jeruſalem the moment before the 
Parthians entered it to ſeize him alſo, | 
Having miſled Herod, they plundered the city and 


country, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and de- 
Iivered Hyrcanus and Phaſael in chains into his hands, 
Phaſael, who well knew that his death was reſolved, 


daſhed out his brains againſt the wall, to avoid the 
Hands of the executioner. For Hyrcanus his life 
was granted him, but to render him incapable of the 


(a) Joſeph. Antiq. xiv. 17. de e An. Mon- 4396s. Before 


bell. Jud. 1. 8. Chi. 43. Joieph. Antiq. xiv. 


(5) An. Mun 3950. Before 24, 26. Id. de bel. Jud. 1. 11. 
Chriſt 44. Joteph. Anti. AV. 17. 


prieſt- 
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prieſthood, Antigonus cauſed his ears to be cut off. 
For according to the levitical law (a), it was requiſite 
that the high-prieft ſhould be perfect in all his mem- 
bers. After having thus mutilated him, he gave him 
back to the Parthians, that they might carry him 
into the eaſt, from whence it would not be poſſible 
for him to embroil affairs in Judza, (4b) He conti- 


nued a priſoner at Seleucia in Baby lonia, till the 


coming of Phraates to the crown, who cauſed his 


chains to be taken off, and gave him entire liberty to 


fee and converſe with the Fews of that country, who 
were very numerous. They looked upon him as their 
king and high prieft, and raiſed him a revenue ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport his rank with ſplendor, The love 
of his native country made him forget all thoſe ad- 
vantages. He returned the year following to Jeruſa- 
lem, whither Herod had invited him to come, but 
put him to death ſome years afterwards, 

Herod at firſt took refuge in Egypt, from whence 


he went to Rome. Anthony was then in the high 


Cezree of power, which the triumvirate had" given 
him. He took Herod under his protection, and even 
did more in his favour than he expected. For inſtead 


of what he propoſed, which was at moſt to obtain 
the crown for * Atiſtobulus, whoſe ſiſter Mariamne 


he had lately married, with the view only of go- 
verning under him, as Antipater had done under Hyr- 
canus; Anthony caufed the crown to' be confered. 
upon himſelf, contrary to the uſual maxim of the 
Romans in like caſes. For it was not their cuftom 
to violate the rights of the royal houfes, which aT- 
knowledged them for protectors, and to give crowns 


to ſtrangers. Herod was declared king of Judæa by 


the ſenate, and conducted by the conſuls to the capi- 


- tol, where he received the inveſtiture of the crown, 


with the ceremonies uſual upon ſuch occaſions. 


(4) Lvit. xxi. 16 24. bis father vas Alexander, ſon of 
G9 Jo ph. Antiq. xv. 2. Ariſt.bulus brother of Hyrcanus ; fo 
Hobulus <wvas The ſon of Alex- that the right of both brothers, to 


"Rath Hye tnus's daugbter; ard the crown was united in his perſon. 


O 6 Herod 
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_ Herod paſſed only ſeven days at Rome in negotiat- 
ing this great affair, and returned ſpeedily into Ju- 


dæa. He employed no more time than three months 
in his journies by ſea and land. 35 


2 8 e VI. 
Reign of 4A ntigonus of only 0 years duration. 


1 T was not ſo eaſy for Herod (a) to eſtabliſh himſelf 
in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judza, as it 
.had been to obtain his title from the Romans. Anti- 
gonus was not at all inclined to reſign a throne, which 
had coſt him ſo much pains and money to acquire. 
He diſputed it with him very vigorouſly for almoſt 
two years. 35 5 
Herod, (5) who during the winter had made great 
preparations for the following campaign, opened it at 
lengtk with the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which he inveſted 
at the head of a fine and numerous army. Anthony 
had given orders to Soſius, governor of Syria, to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to reduce Antigonus, and to 
ee into full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 
' JUGZA, | $ . 
"i Whilſt the works neceſſary to the ſiege were car- 
rying on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at 
length conſummated his marriage with Mariamne. 
They had been contracted four years to each other: 
but the unforeſeen troubles, into which he fell, had 
prevented their conſummating the marriage till then, 
- She was the daughter of Alexander, the ſon of king þ 
Ariſtobulus, and Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrca- tl 
nus the ſecond, and thereby grand · daughter to thoſe le 
two brothers. She was a princeſs of extraordinary fc 
beauty and virtue, and poſſeſſed in an eminent degree 0 
all the other qualities that adorn the ſex. The at- C 


(b) An. Mun. 2965. Before Chriſt 39. 
(6) An. Mun. 3965, Before Cluiſt 38. Joſeph, Antiq. xiv. 27 
Id, de bell. Jod 1. 13. | 3 
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tachment of the Jews to the Aſmonæan family, made 
Herod imagine, that by eſpouſing her, he ſhould find 
no difficulty in gaining their affection, which was one 
of his reaſons for conſummating his marriage at that 
time. | 

On his return to Jeruſalem, Soſius and he, having 
joined their forces, preſſed the ſiege in concert with 
the utmoſt vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at leaſt ſixty thouſand men. The 
place however held out againſt them many months 
with exceeding reſolution, and if the beſieged had been 
as expert in the art of war and the defenſe of places, 
as they were brave and reſolute, it would: not perhaps 
have been taken. But the Romans, who were much 
better skilled in thoſe things than them, carried. the 
place at length, after a ſiege of ſomething more than 
fix months. 49 

The Jews (a) being driven from their poſts, the 
enemy entered on all ſides, and made themſelves 
maſters of the city. And to revenge the obſtinate 
reſiſtance they had made, and the pa ins they had ſuf- 
fered during ſo long and difficult a ſiege, they filled 
all quarters of Jeruſalem with blood and ſlaughter, 
plundered and deſtroyed all before them, tho' Herod 
did his utmoſt to prevent both the one and the other, 

Antigonus ſeeing all loſt, came and threw himſelf 
at the feet of Soſius in the moſt ſubmiſſive and moſt 
abject manner. He was put in chains, and ſent to 
Anthony, as foon as he arrived at Antioch, He de- 
ſigned at firſt to have reſerved him for his triumph; 
but Herod, who did not think himſelf ſafe as long as 
that branch of the royal family ſurvived, would nat 
let him reſt till he had obtained the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, for which he even gave a large ſum 
of money (5). He was proceeded againſt in form, 
condemned to die, and had the ſentence executed 


(2) An. Mund. 3957. Before Chriſt 37. | 
(5 Joſephs Antiq ib. d. Plut. 10 Anton. P- 932. Dien. Caſſ. J. 49. 


P 405. | * 
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"1 him in the fame manner as' common criminals, 
with the rods and axes of the lictor, and was faſtened 

to a ſtake; a treatment with which the Romans had 

never ufed any crowned head before. 

T hus ended the reign of the Aſmonzans, after a 
duration of an hundred and twenty nine years, from 
the beginning of the government of Judas Maccabzus, 
Herod entered by this means upon the peaceable poſ- 
fſſion of the kingdom of Judæa. 

This ſingular, extraordinary, and till then unex- 
ampled event, by which the ſovereign authority over 
the Jews was given to a ſtranger, an Idumæan, ought 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them aten. 
tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it 

in clear terms; had given it as the certain mark of 
—— event, in which the whole nation was inte- 
reſted, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and diſtinguifhed them by a peculiar cha- 
racteriſtic from all the other nations of the world, 
that had an equal intereſt in it, but without knowing, 
or being apprized of it. This was the prophecy of 
Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve ſons 
aſſembled round his bed, what would happen in the 
feries of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amonyt 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning tlie 
tribe of Judah, there is this of which we now ſpeak : 
The (a) ſeepter ſhall not depart from Fudab, nor a lat 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, and wits 
him ſhall the gathering » 7 the people be. The ſcepter or 
red (for the Hebrew ſignifies both) implies here the 
authority and ſuperiority over the other tribes, 
All the aneient Jews have explained this predic- 
tion to denote the Meſſiah; the fact is therefore in- 
_ _ conteſtable, and is reduced to two eſſential points. Ih 
Krſt is, that as long as the tribe of Judah ſhall ſub- 
liſt, it ſhall have preheminence and authority over the 


(4) Gen. Alix. 10, 


other 
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other tribes: the ſecond, that it ſhall ſubſtſt, and form 


a body of a republic, governed by its laws and ma- 
iſtrates, till the Meſſiah comes. 8 

The firſt point is verified in the ſeries of the hiſtory” 
of the Iiraclites, wherein that preheminence of the 
tribe of Judah appears evidently, This is not the 
proper place for proofs of this kind ; thoſe who would- 
be more fully informed, may confult the explanation 
of Geneſis lately publiſhed *, | | 

For the ſecond point, we have only to conſider it 
with the leaft attention. When Herod the Idumæan, 
and in confequence ſtranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and ſuperiority, which the tribe 
of Judah had over the other tribes, were firſt taken 
from it. The tribe of Judah had no longer the ſu- 
premacy, it was no longer a body ſubſiſting, from 
which the magiftrates were taken. It was manifeſt 
therefore, that the Meſſiah was come. But at what 
time did that tribe become like the reſt, and was con- 
founded with them? in the times of Titus Veſpaſian, 
and Adrian, who finally exterminated the remains of 
Judah. It was therefore before thoſe times the Meſ- 
ſiah came. 5 

How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
pliſhment of his prophecies ! Would it be making a 
right uſe of hiſtory, not to dwell a few moments 
upon facts like this, when we meet them in the courſe 
of our matter? Herod, reduced to quit Jeruſalem, 
takes refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts of de- 
manding the ſovereignty for himſelf, but for another. 
It was the groſſeſt injuſtice to give it to a ſtranger, 
whilſt there were princes of the royal family in be- 
ing. But it had been decreed from all eternity, that 
Herod ſhould be king of the Jews. Heaven and earth 
ſhou!d ſooner pafs away than that decree of God not 
be fulfilled. Anthony was at Rome, and in poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſovereign power, when Herod arrives there. 


* By F. Baluty Rus St, Jaques, 
How 
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How many events were neceſſary to the conducting of 
things to this point ! But is there any thing difficult 
to the Almighty ? 


ARTICLE: II. 


Abridgment of the hiſtory of the Parthians, from the 
eſtabliſhment of that empire to the defeat of Craſſus, 
which 1s related at large. 

THE Parthian empire was one of the moſt power- 

ful and moſt conſiderable that ever was in the Eaſt. 

Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it ex- 

tended itſelf by little and little over all Aſia Major, 

and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration is 
generally allowed to be four hundred threeſcore and 
fourteen years ; of which two hundred and fifty-four 
were before Jeſus Chriſt, and two hundred and twen- 
ty after him. Arſaces was the founder of that em- 
pire, from whom all his ſucceſſors were called Arſa- 
cides. Artaxerxes, by birth a Perſian, having over- 
come and ſlain Artabanus, the laſt of thoſe kings, 
transferred the empire of the Parthians to the Per- 
fans, in the fifth year of the. emperor Alexander, the 
ſon of Mammæus. I ſhall only ſpeak here of the 
affairs of the Parthians before Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhall 


treat them very briefly, except the defeat of Craſſus, 


which 1 ſhall relate in all its extent. 

I have obſerved elſewhere what gave (a) Arſaces I. 
occaſion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Ma- 
cedonians who had been in poſſeſſion of it from the 
death of Alexander the great, and in what manner 
he had cauſed himſelf to be elected king of the Par- 
thians. IT heodotus at the ſame time made Bactria 
revolt, and took that province from Antiochus, ſir- 


named T hess. 


() An. Mun, 3754 Befcre Chriſt 250. Vol. VII. 
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Some time after Seleucus Callinicus(a), who ſucceeded 
Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to ſubdue the Par- 
thians, He fell into their hands himſelf, and was made 
priſoner: this happened in the reign of T iridates, call- 
ed otherwiſe Arſaces II. brother of the firſt. 

Antiochus, ſirnamed the great (5), was more ſuc- 
ceſsful than his predeceſſor. He marched into the 
Eaſt, and repoſſeſſed himſelf of Media, which the Par- 
thians had taken from him. He alſo entered Parthia, 
and obliged the “ king to retire into Hyrcania, from 
whence he returned ſoon after with an army of an 
hundred thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand horſe. 
As the war was of a tedious duration, Antiochus made 
a treaty with Arſaces, by which he left him Parthia 
and Hyrcania, upon condition that he ſhould afliſt 


him in reconquering the revolted provinces. Antio- 


chus (c) marched afterwards againſt Euthydemus king 
of Bactria, with whom he was alſo obliged to come 
to an accommodation, 

PRIAPATIUs, the fon of Arſaces IT. ſucceeded his 
father, and after having reigned fifteen years, left the 
crown at his death to PHRAATES I. his eldeſt ſon. 

Phraates left it to MI HRID AT Es (d), whom he pre- 
fered before his own iſſue, upon account of his ex- 
traordinary merit, and who was in effect one of the 
greateſt kings the Parthians ever had. He carried his 
arms farther then Alexander the great. It was he 
who made Demetrius Nicator priſoner. ; 

PHRAATEs II. (e) ſucceeded Mithridates his fa4 


ther. Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, marched a- 


gainſt him at the head of a powerful army, under 
pretext of delivering his brother Demetrius, who had 


(a) An. Mun. 3768. Pefore Arſaces II. and Priapatius, Fuſlin 


Chriſt 236. Vol. VII. | ſays nothing of them, | 
(5) An. Mun. 3792. Before (c) An. Mun. 3798. Before 
Chriſt 212. Vol, VIII. Chriſt 206, 


® The Abbe Lenguezue, in bit (d) An. Mun. 3840. Before 
Latin difſertation upon the Arſa- Chriſt 164. 
cides, aſcribes what is bere ſaid to (% An. Mun, 3373+ Before 
Artabanus, whim he places between Cnriſt 131. 
been 
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been long kept in captivity. After having defeated 
Phraates in three battles, he was himſelf overthrown, 
and killed in the laſt, and his army entirely cut in 
pieces. Phraates, in his turn, at the time he had form- 
ed the deſign of invading Syria, was attacked by the 
Scythians, and loſt his life in a battle. | 
AR TA BAN US (a) his uncle reigned in his ſtead, 
and died ſoon after. __ 

His ſucceſſor was MiTHRIDaATEs II. of whom 
Juſtin ſays, that his great actions acquired him the 
ſirname of Great. 


He declared war againſt the Armenians, and by a 


treaty of peace, which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to ſend him his ſon Tigranes as an hoſtage. 
The latter (4) was afterwards ſet upon the throne of 
Armenia by the Parthians themſelves, and joined with 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, in the war againſt the 
Romans. ; 
N Antiochus Euſebes (c) took refuge with Mithridates, 
who re-eſtabliſhed him in the poſſeſſion of part of the 
Kingdom of Syria two years after. 

It was the fame Mithridates (ad), as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter, who ſent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans, and who cauſed 
him to be put to death on his return, for having gi- 
ven place to Sylla. 

Demetrius. Eucerus (e), who reigned at Damaſcus, 
beſieging Philip his brother in the city of Bærea, was 
defeated and taken by the Parthian troops ſent to the 
aid of Philip, and carried prifoner to Mithridates, 
who treated him with all the honours poffible. He 
died there of diſeaſe. . 
Mithridates II. died (7), after having reigned forty 


(d) An. Mun, 3914. Befcre 
Chrift 90. 

(e) An. Mun, 3915. Before 
Chriſt 89. Joſeph. Antiq- Xiii. 22. 

(f) An. Mun. 3915. Before 
Chriſt 89. Strab. I. 17. p. 53%. 
P. ut. in Luer l. p. 500, Cc. | 


(a) An. Mun. 3875. Before 7 
Chriſt 1.29, 

(5) An. Mun. 3909. Juſtin. 
1. 18. C. 3 
115. | 
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years, generally regreted by his ſubjects. The do- 
meſtic troubles, with which his death was followed, 
and conſiderably weakened the Parthian empire, made 
his loſs ſtill more ſenſible. Tigranes re-entered upon 
all the provinces he had given up to the Parthians, 
and took ſeveral others from them. He paſſed the 
Euphrates, and made himſelf maſter of Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. E 

During theſe troubles, the Parthians elected Mn As- 
KIREs, and after him SINATROCCEs, kings, of 
whom almoſt nothing more is known than their 
names, ET. | | 
PHRAAT Es (a), the ſon of the latter, was he, who 
cauſed himſelf to be ſirnamed THE GOD. 

He ſent ambaſſadors to Lucullus, after the great 
victory the Romans had obtained over Tigranes. 
He held at the ſame time ſecret intelligence with the 
latter. It was at that time Mithridates wrote him 
the letter, which Salluſt has preſerved. 

Pompey (5b) having been appointed in the place of 
Lucullus, to terminate the war againſt Mithridates, 
engaged Phraates in the party of the Romans. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger againſt his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey's (c) return to Rome, Phraates is. 
killed by his own children. MiTHRIDaATEs his eld- 
eſt ſon takes his place. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoſt at the ſame + 
time. Artavaſdes his ſon ſucceeds him. 

Mithridates (a), expelled his kingdom either by his: 
on ſubjects, to whom he had rendered himſelf odi- 
ous, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, ap- 
plies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re- 
eftabliſh him upon the throne; but without effect. 
He takes up arms in his own defenſe, Beſieged in Ba- 


(a) An, Mon. 3935. Before (e) An. Mun. 3948: Before 
Chrit 6g, Chriſt 56. 
(5) An. Mun, 593%. Before (a) Juſtin, I. 42. c. 4. 


Cui (6, 
: bylon, 
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bylon (a), and warmly preſſed, he ſurrenders to Oro- 
des, who conſidering him only as an enemy, and not 
a brother, cauſes him to be put to death ; by which 
1 ORoDEs becomes peaceable poſſeſſor of the 
throne, arg 

But he found enough to employ him abroad (3), 
that he had no reaſon to expect. Craſſus had lately 
been created conſul at Rome, with Pompey for the 
Jecond time. On the partition of the provinces, Sy- 
ria fell to Craſſus, who was exceedingly rejoiced upon 
that account; becauſe it favoured the deſign he had 
formed of carrying the war into Parthia, When he 
was in company, even with people he ſcarce knew, 
he could not moderate his tranſports. Amongſt his 
friends, 'with whom he was under leſs reſtraint, he 
ran even into rhodomontades unworthy of his age and 
character, and ſeemed to forget himſelf in a ſtrange 
manner. He did not confine his views to the go- 
vernment of Syria, nor to the conqueſt of ſome neigh- 
bouring provinces, nor even to that of Parthia : He 
flattered himſelf with doing ſuch things, as fſhouit 
make the great exploits of Lucullus againſt "I igrancs, 
and thoſe of Pompey againſt Mithridates, appear like 
the feats of infants in compariſon with his. He had 
already over-ran in thought Bactria and the Indias, 
and penetrated as far as the remoteſt ſeas, and the 
extremities of the Eaſt. However, in the inſtructions 
and powers which were given him, Parthia was in no 
manner included: but all the world knew his deſign 
againſt it was his darling paſſion, Such a beginning 
forebodes no ſucceſs. | | 

His departure had beſides ſomething more inauſpi- 
Cious in it. One of the tribunes, named Ateius, 
threatened to oppoſe his going; and was joined by 
many people, who could not ſuffer him to ſet out 
with gaiety of heart, to carry a war againſt a people 
who had done the Romans no injury, and were their 

(a) An. Mun. 3949. Before Chriſt 55. 


() An. Mun. 3950+ Before Chriſt 54, Plut- in Craſſ. p. 5, 554: 
friends 
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friends and allies. That tribune, in conſequence, hav- 
ing in vain oppoſed the departure of Craſſus, made 
haſte to the gate of the city thro which he was to 
paſs, and ſet a cauldron full of fire before him. When 
Craſſus came to the place, he threw perfumes, and 
red libations into the pan, uttering over them 
the moſt terrible imprecations, which could not be 
heard without making all preſent tremble with horror, 
and of which the misfortunes of Craſſus have been 
regarded by many writers as the accompliſhment. 
Nothing could ſtop him. Superior to all oppoſi- 
tion, he continued his march, arrived at Brunduſium, 


and tho' the ſea was very tempeſtuous, embarked, and 


loſt abundance of ſhips in his paſſage. When he ar- 
tived in Galatia, he had an interview with king De- 
jotarus, who, tho* of a very advanced age, was at 
that time employed in building a new city, Upon 
which Craſſus rallied him to this effect, King of the 


Galations, you begin full late to build a city at the * 
| twelfth hour of the day. And you, Lord Craſſus, re- 


plied Dejotarus, are not too early in ſetting out to make 
war againſt the Parthians. For Craſſus was at that 
time upwards of ſixty years old, and his countenance 
made him look ftill older than he was. 

He had been informed, (a) that there were conſide- 


rable treaſures in the temple of Jeruſalem, which 


Pompey had not ventured to touch. He believed it 
worth his trouble to go a little out of his way to 
make himſelf maſter of them. He therefore marched 
thither with his army. Beſides the other riches, which 
amounted to very conſiderable ſums, in it there was 
a beam of gold, incloſed and concealed in another of 
wood made hollow for that uſe: this was known only 
by Eleazar the prieſt, who kept the treaſures of the 
fanftuary. This beam of gold weighed three hun- 


dred minæ, each of which weighed two pound and 


à half. Eleazar, who was apprized of the motive of 


- * The tvelfth hour wat the end of the day. 
(®) Joſephs Antiq XIV, 12. + a1 
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Crafſus's march to Jeruſalem, to fave the other riches, 
which were almoſt all of them. depoſited in the tem. 
ple by private perſons, diſcovered the golden beam to 
Craſſus, and ſuffered him to take it away, after hay. 
ing made him take an oath not to meddle with the 
reſt. Was he ſo ignorant to imagine any thing ſa- 
cred with avarice ? Craſſus took the beam of gold, and 
notwithſtanding made the reſt of the treaſures his 


Plunder, which amounted to about fifteen hundred 


thouſand pounds ſterling. He then continued his 
rout. TY | 

Every thing ſucceeded at firſt as happily as he could 
have expected. He built a bridge over the Euphrates 
without any oppolition, paſſed it with his army, and 
entered the Parthian territories He invaded them 
without any other real motive for the war, than the 
inſatiable deſire of enriching himſelf by the plunder of 
a country which was ſuppoſed to be extremely opu- 
lent. The Romans under Sylla, and afterwards un- 
der Pompey, bad made peace and ſeveral treaties with 
them. There had been no complaint of any infrac- 
tion or enterprize to give a juſt pretext for a war. 
So that the Parthians expected nothing leſs than ſuch 
an invaſion, and not being upon their- guard, had 
made no preparations for their defenſe, Craſſus in 
conſequence was maſter of the field, and over-ran 
without oppoſition, the greateſt part of Meſopotamia. 
He took alſo ſeveral cities with no reſiſtance, and had 
he known how to take advantage of the occaſion, it 
had been eaſy for him to have penetrated as far as 
Seleucia and Cteſiphon, to have ſeized them, and 
made himſelf maſter of all Babylonia, as he had done 
of Meſopotamia. But inſtead of purſuing his point, 
in the beginning of autumn, after having left ſeven 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe to ſecure the cities 
which had ſurrendered to him, he repaſſed the Eu- 
phrates, and put his troops into winter quarters in the 
cities of Syria, where his ſole employment was to 
amaſs money, and to plunder temples. * 

| | | c 
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He was joined there by his fon, whom Cæſar ſent 
to him out of Gaul, a young man who had already 
been honoured with ſeveral of the military crowns, + 
iven by the general to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed them- 
ves by their valour. He brought with him a thou- 
ſand choſen horſe. | 
Of all the faults committed by Craſſus in this ex- 
pedition, which were very conſiderable, the greateſt 
undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken this war, 
was his haſty return into Syria, For he ought to 
have gone on without ſtaying, and to have ſeized 
Babylon 'and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with 
the Parthians, inſtead of giving his enemies time to 
make preparations by his retreat, which was the cauſe 
of his ruin, | 
Whilſt he was re-aſſembling all his troops from 
their winter quarters, ambaſſadors from the king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commiſſions in few 
words. They told him, -that if that army was ſent 
by the Romans againſt the Parthians, the war could 
not be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could 
only be brought to a concluſion by the final ruin of 
the one or the other empire. That if, as they had 
been informed, it was only Craſſus, who, againſt the 
opinion of his country, and to ſatiate his private ava- 
rice, had taken arms againſt them, and entered one 
of their provinces, the king their mafter was well diſ- 
poſed to act with moderation in the affair, to take 
pity of the age of Craſſus, and to ſuffer the Romans 
in his dominions, rather ſhut up than keeping poſ- 
ſeffion of cities, to depart with their lives and rings 
ſafe. They ſpoke no doubt of the garriſons left by 
Craſſus in the conquered places. Craſſus anſwered 
this diſcourſe only with a rhodomontade. He told 
them, They ſhould have his anſwer in the city of Seleu- 


cia. Upon which the moſt ancient of the ambaſſadors, 


named Vahifes, made anſwer, laughing, and ſhewing 
him the palm of his hand; Craſſus, you twill ſooner ſee 
bair grow in the palm of my hand, than Stleucia. T he 
pe ambaſ- 


— n 


beſieging 
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1 retired, and went to give their king no- 
tice, that he muſt prepare for war. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit (a), Craſſus took 
the field. The Parthians had time during the win- 
ter, to aſſemble a very great army, to make head 
againſt him. Orodes their king divided his troops, 
and marched in perſon with one part of them to the 
frontiers of Armenia: he ſent the other into Meſo- 
potamia under the command of Surena. That gene- 
ral, upon his arrival there, retook ſeveral of the 


places Craſſus had made himſelf maſter of the year 


before. 

About the ſame time ſome Roman ſoldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had eſcaped out of the cities 
of Meſopotamia, where they had been in garriſon, of 
which the Parthians had already retaken ſome, and were 
the reſt, came to Craſſus, and related things 
to him highly capable of diſquieting and alarming 
him. They told him, that they had ſeen with their 
own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, and 
that they had alſo been witneſſes of their terrible va- 
lour in the bloody attacks of the cities they beſieged, 
They added, that they were troops not to be eſcaped 
when they purſued, nor overtaken when they fled ; 
that their arrows, of a weight,. and at the ſame time 


of an aſtoniſhing rapidity, were always attended with 


mortal wounds, againſt which it was impoſlible tg 


defend. 


This diſcourſe infinitely abated the courage and 
boldneſs of the Roman ſoldiers; who imagined, that 


the Parthians differed in nothing from the Armeni- 


ans and Cappadocians, that Lucullus had fo eaſily 
overthrown ; and flattered themſelves, that the whole 
difficulty of the war would conſiſt in the length of 
the way, and the purſuit of the enemy, who would 
never dare to come to blows with them. They now 
ſaw, contrary to their expectation, that they were to 


| (=) An. Mun. 395 1. Before Chriſt 53. Plut. in Craſſ. p. 554. 
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experience great battles and great dangers. This diſ- 
couragement roſe ſo high, that many of the principal 
officers were of opinion, that it was neceſſary for 
Craſſus, before he advanced farther, to aſſemble a 
council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole 
enterprize. But Craſſus liſtened to no other advice, 
but of thoſe who preſſed him to begin his march, and 


to make all poſſible expedition. 
What encouraged him the moſt, and confirmed him 


in that reſolution, was the arrival 'of Artabaſus, king 


of Armenia, He brought with him a body of ſix 
thouſand horſe, which were part of his n add- 
ing, that beſides theſe, he had ten thouſand cuiraſſiers, 
and thirty thouſand foot at his ſervice. But he ad- 
viſed him to take great care not to march his army 
into the plains of Meſopotamia, and told him that he 
muſt enter the enemy's country by the way of Ar- 
menia ; the reaſons with which he ſupported this ad- 


vice were, that Armenia, being a mountainous coun- 


try, the Parthian horſe, in which the greateſt ſtrength 
of their army conſiſted, would be rendered entirely 
uſeleſs to them : that if they took this rout, he ſhould be 
in a condition to ſupply the army with all neceſſaries; 
inſtead of which, if he marched by the way of Me- 
ſopotamia, convoys would be deficient, and he would 
have a powerful army in his front, on all the marches 
it would be neceſſary for him to take, before he 
could penetrate to the centre of the enemy's domini- 
ons; that in thoſe plains, the horſe would have all 
poſſible advantages againſt him; and laſtly, that he 
muſt croſs ſeveral ſandy deſerts, where the troops might 
be in great diſtreſs for want of water and proviſions. 
The counſel was excellent, and the reaſons unanſwer- 
able: but Craſſus, - blinded by providence, which in- 

tended to puniſh the ſacrilege he had committed in 
plundering the temple of Jeruſalem, deſpiſed all that 
was ſaid to him. He only deſired Artabaſus, wha 
returned into his dominions, to — him his troops 


as ſoon as poſſible, 
| 8 IX, Sag P I have 
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I have faid, that providence blinded Craſſus, which 
is ſelf evident in a great meaſure, But a Pagan wri- 
ter makes the ſame remark upon it; this is Dion 
_ Caffius, a very judicious hiſtorian, and at the fame 
time a warrior. He ſays, that the Romans under 
Craſſus had no falutary view, and were either ig- 
4“ norant upon all occaſions of what was neceſſary to 
c be done, or in no condition to execute it; ſo that 
© one would have thought, that, condemned and pur- 
© ſued by ſome divinity, they could neither make 


te uſe of their bodies nor minds.” That Divinity was 


unknown to Dion. It was He whom the Jewiſh 
nation adored, and who avenged the injury done to 
his temple. 
- Craſſus made haſte therefore to ſet forward. He 
had ſeven legions of foot, near four thouſand hore, 
and as many light-armed ſoldiers and archers, which 
amounted in all to more than forty thouſand men, 
that is to ſay, one of the fineſt armies the Romans 
ever ſet on foot. When his troops paſſed the bridge 
he had laid over the river Euphrates near the city of 
| a dreadful ſtorm of thunder and lightning 
drove in the faces of the ſoldiers, as if to prevent them 
from going on. At the ſame time a black cloud, out 
of which burſt an impetuous whirlwind, attended 
with thunder-claps and lightning, fell upon the bridge, 
and broke down a part of it. The troops were ſciz- 
ed with fear and ſadneſs. He endeavoured to re-ani- 
mate them in the beſt manner he was able, promiſing 
them with an oath, that they ſhould march back by 
the way of Armenia; and concluding his diſcourſe 
with 2 — them, that not one of them ſhould re- 
turn that way. I hoſe laſt words, which were am- 
biguous, aud had eſcaped him very imprudently, threw 
the whole army into the greateſt trouble and diſmay, 
—— well knew the bad effect they had produced; 
but out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy and haughtineſs, he ne- 
to remedy it, by explaining the ſenſe of thoſe 
words, to re- aſſure the timorous. A 
Ic 
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He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. 
His ſcouts, whom he had ſent out for intelligence, 
returned, and reported, that there was not a ſingle 
man to be ſeen in the country, but that they had 
found the marks of abundance of horſe, which ſeemed 
to have fled ſuddenly as if they had been purſued, 
Upon this advice, Craſſus confirmed himſelf in his 
hopes, and his ſoldiers began to deſpiſe the Parthians. 
as men that would never have courage to ſtand a 
charge, and come to blows with them. Caſſius ad- 
viſed him at leaſt to approach ſome town, where they 
had a garriſon, in order to reſt the army a little, 
and have time to learn the true number of the ene- - 


mies, their force, and what deſigns they had in view; 


or if Craſſus did not approve that counſel, to march 
along the Euphrates towards Seleucia; becauſe by al- 
ways keeping upon the coaſt of that river, he would 
put it out of the power of the Parthians to ſurround 
him; and that, with the fleet which might follow 
him, proviſions might be always brought from Syria, 
and all other things of which the army might ſtand 
in need. This Caſſius was Craſſus's queſtor, and the 


fame who afterwards killed Cæſar. | 


Craſſus, after having conſidered this advice, was 
upon the point of coming into it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpect- 
edly, and had the addreſs to make him approve a 
quite different plan. That Arab had formerly ſerved 
under Pompey, and was known by many of the Ro- 
man ſoldiers, who looked upon him as a friend. Su- 
rena found him entirely qualified to play the part he 
gave him. Accordingly, when he was conducted to 
Craſſus, he informed him, that the Parthians would 
not look the Roman army in the face ; that its name 
alone had already ſpread an univerſal terror 
their troops, and that there wanted no more for the 
obtaining a complete. victory, than to march directly 


up to them, and give them battle, He offered to 


be their guide himſelf, and to carry them the ſhorteſt 
| P 2 | Way. 


5 
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way. Craſſus, blinded by his flattery, and deceived 
by a man who knew how to give a ſpecious turn to ©* « 
what he propoſed, gave entirely into the ſnare, not-“ 
withſtanding the prefling inſtances of Caſſius, and! *( 
ſome others, who ſuſpected that impoſtor's deſign. his 
 Crafſus would hearken to no body. The traitor W low 
Ariamnes, after having perſuaded him to draw off all 
from the banks of the Euphrates, conducted him acroſs MW hin 
the plain by. a way at firſt level and eaſy, but which tio! 
at length became difficult from the deep ſands, in Sur 
which the army found itſelf engaged in the midſt of i - 
'a vaſt country all bare, and of a frightful drineſs, 
where the eye could diſcover neither end or boun- 
dary, nor the troops hope to find reſt and refreſhment, 
If thirſt, and the fatigue of the way, diſcouraged the 
Romans, the proſpect of the country alone threw them 
into a deſpair ſtill more terrible: for they could per. 
ceive neither near them, nor at a diſtance, the leaſt tree, 
plant, or brook; not ſo much as an hill, nor a ſingle 
blade of graſs: nothing was to be ſeen all around but 
heaps of burning ſand, 5 
This gave juſt reaſon to ſuſpect ſome treachery, of 
which the arrival of couriers from Artabaſus ought 
to have fully convinced them. That prince informed 
Craſſus, that king Orodes had invaded his dominions 
with a great army; that the war he had to ſupport, 
prevented him from ſending the aid he had promiſed; 
but that he adviſed him to approach Armenia, in 
order to their uniting their forces againſt the common 
enemy: That, if he would not follow that advice, 
he cautioned him at leaſt to avoid, in his marche 
and encampments, the open plains, and ſuch place 
as were commodious for the horſe, and to keep 21- 
ways cloſe to the mountains. Craſſus, inſtead of gir- 
ing ear to theſe wiſe counſels, flew out againſt then bre 
that gave them; and without vouchſafing to write © 
an anſwer to Artabaſus, he only told his couriers, MW in 
I have not time at preſent to conſider the 2 
| i 66 0 
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te of Armenia: I ſhall go thither ſoon, and ſhall then 
« puniſh Artabaſus for "his treachery. 
Craſſus was fo full of his Arab, and fo blinded by 


his artful ſuggeſtions, that he had continued to fol- 


low him without the leaſt diſtruſt, notwithſtanding 
all the advice that was given him, till he had brought 
him a great way into the ſandy deſert we have men- 
tioned. The traitor then made his eſcape, and gave 
Surena an account of what he had done. 

After a march of ſome days in a deſert of the ene- 
myꝰs country, where it was difficult to have any in- 
telligence, the ſcouts came in full ſpeed to inform 
Craſſus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians 
advanced with great order and boldneſs to attack him 
immediately, That news threw the whole camp 
into great trouble and conſternation, Craſſus . was 
more affected with it than the reſt, He made all 
poſhble hzite to draw up his army in battle. At firſt, 
following the advice of Caſſius, he extended his in- 
fantry as far as he could, that it might take up the 
more ground, and make it difficult for the enemy 
to ſurround him ; he poſted all his cavalry upon the 

ings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, and 
drawing up his foot in cloſe order, he made. them 
form a large hollow ſquare, facing on all fides, of 
which each flank had twelve “ cohorts in front. Eve- 

cohort had a company of horſe near it, in order 
. each part, being equally ſuſtained by the cavalry, 
the whole body might charge with greater ſecurity 
and boldneſs. He gave one of the wings to Caſſius, 


the other to his young ſon Craſſus, and poſted him- 


{elf in the centre. 
They advanced in this order to the banks of a 
brook which had not much water, but was however 


exceedingly grateful to the ſoldiers, from the exceed- 


ing drought and exceſſive heat. 


. The Roman cebert Twas a body of infantry confifting of five or fix 
bundred men; and differed very little from what 1 is now called a lattalion. 
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Moſt of the officers were of opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops 
time to recover the extraordinary fatigues' they had 
undergone in a long and painful march, and to reſt 
there during the night; that in the mean time, all 

_ poſſible endeavours ſhould be uſed to get intelligence 
of the enemy, and that when their number and dif- 
poſition were known, they might attack them the 
next day. But Craſſus, ſuffering himſelf to be car- 
ried away by the ardour of his ſon, and of the horſe 
under his command, who preſſed him to lead them 
againſt the enemy, gave orders, that all who had 
occaſion for refreſhment ſhould eat under arms in 


their ranks ; and ſcarce allowing them time for that | 


purpoſe, he commanded them to march, and led them 
on, not flowly and halting ſometimes, but with ra- 
pidity, and as faft as they couid move, till they came 
in view of the enemy. Contrary to their expecta- 
tion, they did not appear either ſo numerous or ſo 
terrible, as they had been repreſented, which was a 
ſtratagem of Surena's. He had concealed the greateſt 
part of his battalions behind the advanced troops, 
and to prevent their being perceived by the bright- 
neſs of their arms, he had given them orders to co- 
ver themſelves with their veſts or with skins. 

When they approached, and were ready to charge, 
the Parthian general had no ſooner given the ſignal 
of battle, than the whole field reſounded with dread- 
ful cries, and the moſt frightful noiſe. For the Par- 
thians did not excite their troops to battle with 
horns or trumpets, but made uſe of a great number 
of hollow inftruments, covered with leather, and hav- 
ing bells of braſs round them, which they ſtruck 
violently againſt each other, the noiſe made by theſe 
inſtruments was rude and terrible, and ſeemed like the 
roaring of wild beaſts, joined with claps of thunder. 


Thoſe barbarians had well obſerved, that of all the 
ſenſes none diſorders the foul more than the hearing; 
that it ſtrikes upon, and affects it the moſt — 
. | By | atc Vs 
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ately, and is the moſt ſudden in making it in a man- 
ger change its nature. 

The trouble and diſmay into which this ** had 
caſt the Romans, were quite different, when the 
Parthians, throwing off on a ſudden the covering of 
their arms, appeared all on fire from the exceeding 
brightneſs of their helmets and cuiraſſes, which were 
of burniſhed ſteel, and glittered like ſun-beams, and 
to which the furniture and armour of their horſes 
added not a little, At their head appeared Surena, 
handſome, well made, of an advantageous ſtature, 
2 of a much greater reputation for valour than the 

of his mien ſeemed to promiſe. For he 

. the faſhion of the Medes, and like them, 

_ My hair curled and dreſſed with art; whereas 

the Parthians ſtill perſevered in wearing theirs after 

the manner of the Scythians, much neglected, and 

ſuch as nature gave them, in order te appear the 
more terrible. 

At firſt the barbarians were for charging the Ro- 
mans with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate 
and break the front ranks; but having obſerved the 
depth of that hollow ſquare, ſo well cloſed, and even, 
in which the troops ſtood firm and ſupported each other 


| ſucceſsfully, they "fell back, and retired in a ſeeming 


fuſion, as if their order of battle were broke. 
But the Romans were much aſtoniſhed to ſee their 
whole army ſurrounded on all ſides. Craſſus imme- 
diately gave orders for his archers and light-armed 
foot to py them; but they could not execute 
thoſe orders long ; for they were reduced by an hail 


of arrows to retire, and cover themſelves behind their 
heavy he -armed foot. 
h 


eir diſorder and diſmay began now, upon expe- 
riencing the rapidity and force of thoſe arrows, 
inſt which no armour was proof, and which pe- 
netrated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians di- 
viding, applied themſelves to ſhooting at a diſtance, 


without its being poſſible for them to miſs, tho' they 
T 4 had 
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had endeavoured it, fo cloſe were the Romans em- 
battled. They did dreadful execution, and made 
deep wounds, becauſe drawing their bows to the ut- 


moſt, the ſtrings diſcharged their arrows of an ex- 
traordinary weight, with an impetuoſity and force 


that nothing could reſiſt. 
The Romans, attacked in this manner on all ſides 


I continued firm in their ranks, they were 
wounded mortally, and if they quited them to 
charge the enemy, they could do them no hurt, and 


ſuffered no leſs than before. The Parthians fled be- 


fore them, and kept a continual diſcharge as they re- 
tired ; for of all nations in the world they were the 
moſt expert in that exerciſe after the Scythians : an 
operation in reality very wiſely conceived ; for in 
flying they ſaved their lives, and in fighting avoid- 
ed the infamy of flight. 5 | 

As long as the Romans had hopes, that the bar- 
barians, after having exhauſted all their arrows, would 
either give over the fight, or come to blows with 
them hand to hand, they ſupported their diſtreſs with 
valour and reſolution ; but when they perceived that 
in the rear of the enemy, there were camels laden 
with arrows, whither thoſe, who had exhauſted their 
quivers, wheeled about to replemiſh them, Craſſus 
lofing almoſt all courage, ſent orders to his ſon to en- 
deavour, whatever it coſt him, to join the enemy, 
before he was intirely ſurrounded by them ; for they 
were principally intent againſt him, and were wheel- 
ing about to take him in the rear. 
- Young Craffus, therefore, at the head of thirteen 
hundred horſe, five hundred archers, and (a) eight 
cohorts armed with round bucklers, wheeled about 
againſt thoſe who endeavoured to ſurround him. 
The latter, whether they were afraid to ſtand before a 
body of troops that came on with ſo good an aſpect, or 


(a) They con ſiſted of near fox thruſand men, 


rather 


by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. 
ft 
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rather deſigned to draw off young Craſſus as far as 
they could from his father, immediately faced about 
and fled. Young Craſſus upon that, crying out as 
loud as he could, they don't ftand us, puſhed on full 
ſpeed after them. I he foot, animated by the example 
of the horſe, piqued themſelves upon not ſtaying be- 
hind, and followed them at their heels, carried on by 
their eagerneſs, and the joy which the hopes of victory 
gave them. They firmly believed they had conquer- 
ed, and had nothing to do but to purſue, till being at a 
great diſtance from their main body, they diſcovered 
their error; for thoſe who had ſeemed to fly, faced a- 
bout, and being joined by many other troops, came cn 
to charge the Romans. | 
Young Craſſus thereupon made his troops halt, in 
hopes that the enemy, upon ſeeing their ſmall number, 
would not fail to attack them, and come to cloſe fight. 
But thoſe barbarians contented themſelves with oppoſ- 
ing him in front with their heavy-armed horſe, and 
ſent out detachments of their light-horſe, that wheel- | 
ing about, and ſurrounding them on all ſides without 
Joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of arrows 
upon them. At the ſame time, by ſtirring up the 
heaps of ſand, they raiſed ſo thick a duſt, that the Ro- 
mans could neither ſee nor ſpeak to one another; and 


by being pent up in a narrow ſpace, and keeping cloſe 


order, they were a kind of butt for every arrow ſhot 
at them, and died by flow, but cruel deaths, Fer 
finding their entrails pierced, and not being able to 
ſupport the pains they ſuffered, they rolled themſelves 
upon the ſands with the arrows in their bodies, and 
expired in that manner in exquiſite torments; or en- 
deavouring to tear out by force the bearded points of 
the arrows, which had penetrated acroſs their veins and 
nerves, they only made their wounds the larger, and 
encreaſed their pains. 

Moſt of them died in this manner ; and thoſe who 
were ſtill alive, were no longer in any condition to act. 


For when young Craſſus exhorted them to charge the 
1 heavy- 
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heavy-armed horſe, they ſhewed him their hands nail- 
ed to their bucklers, and their feet pierced through 
and through, and riveted to the ground; ſo that it 
was equally impoſſible for them either to defend them- 
ſelves, or fly. Puting himſelf therefore at the head 
of his horſe, he made a vigorous charge upon that 
heavy-armed body covered with iron, and threw him- 
ſelf boldly amongſt the ſquadrons, but with great diſ- 
advantage, as well in attacking as defending. For his 
troops, with weak and ſhort * ſtruck againſt 
armour either of excellent ſteel, or very hard leather; 


whereas the barbarians charged the Gauls, who were 


either naked or lightly armed, with good and ſtrong 
2 Theſe Gaul were troops in whom young 
Craſſus placed the greateſt confidence, and with whom 
ke did moſt wonderful exploits. For thoſe troops took 


Hold of the ſpears of the Parthians. and cloſing with 


them, feized them by the neck, and threw them off 
their horſes upon the ground, where they lay without 
ws to ſtir from the exceeding weight of their arms. 
veral of the Gauls quiting their horſes, crept under 
thofe of the enemy, and thruſt their ſwords into their 
bellies. The horſes, wild with the pain, leaped and 
reared, and throwing off their riders, trampled them 
under foot as well as the enemy, and fell dead upon 
both. | | 
But what gave the Gauls moſt trouble, was heat 
and thirſt; ſor they were not accuſtomed to ſup- 
port them. They loſt alſo the greateſt part of tucir 
horſes, which runing precipitately upon that heavy 
armed body killed themſelves upon their ſpears. I hey 
were obliged therefore to retire to their infantry, and 
to carry off young Craſſus, who had received ſeveral 
dangerous wounds. | 
Upon their way they ſaw, at a fmall diſtance, a 
riſing bank of ſand, to which they retired. They 
faſtened their horſes in the center, and made an en- 
cloſure with their bucklers, by way of entrenchment ; 
in hopes that it would aſſiſt them conſiderably in de- 
| fending 
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fending themſelves againſt the barbarians ; but it hap- 
pened quite otherwiſe, For in an even place, the 
front covered the rear, and gave it ſome relaxation ; 
whereas upon this hill, the inequality of the ground 
ſhewing them over each other's heads, and thoſe in 
the rear moſt, they were all expoſed to the enemy's 


| ſhot. So that, unable to avoid the arrows, which the 


barbarians ſhowered continually upon them, they 
were all equally the marks of them, and deplored 


their unhappy deſtiny, in periſhing miſerably, with- 
out being able to make uſe of their arms, or to give 


the enemy proofs of their volour. 


© Young Craſſus had two Greeks with him, who | 
had ſettled in that country in the city of Carre. 


Thoſe two young men, touched with compaſſion to 
ſee him in fo ſad a condition, preſſed him to make off 


with them, and to retire into the city ef Iſchnes, 
which had eſpouſed the party of the Romans, and 
was not very remote. But he replied, That the fear 
of no death, however cruel, c:uld induce him ie abandon 


fo many brave men, who died out of love for him. A 


noble ſentiment for a young lord! He ordered them to 


make off as faſt as they could, and embracing them, 
diſmiſſed them the ſervice. For himſelf, not being 


able to make uſe of his hand, which was ſhot thro' 


with an arrow, he commanded one of his domeſticks 
to thruſt his ſword thro' him, and preſented his ſide 


to him, The principal officers killed themſelves, and 


many of thoſe that remained were ſlain, fighting 


with exceeding valour. The Parthians made only 


about five hundred priſoners, and after having cut off 


young Craſſus's head, marched immediately againſt 
his father. | 


The latter, after having ordered his ſon to charge 


the Parthians, and received advice, that they were 
put to the rout, and purſued vigorouſly, had reſumed 


ſome courage, and the more, becauſe thoſe who op- 
poſed him, ſeemed to abate conſiderably of their ar- 


dour; for the greateſt part of them were gone with 
6 the 


thereby ſo much diſtur 
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the reſt againſt young Craſſus. Wherefore, drawing 


his army together, he retired to a ſmall hill in his 


rear, in hopes that his fon would ſpeedily return from 


the purſuit. x 
Of a great number of officers, ſent. ſucceſſively by 
his ſon to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greateſt part had fallen into the hands of the barba- 
rians, who had put them to the ſword. Only 
the laſt, who had eſcaped with great difficulty, got to 
his prefence, and declared to him, that his ſon was 
loft, if he did not ſend him directly a powerful rein- 
forcement. Upon this news, Craſſus was ſtruck with 
ſuch a diverſity of afflicting thoughts, and his reaſon 

bed, that he was no longer 
capable of feeing or hearing any thing. However, 
the deſire of ſaving his ſon and the army, determined 
him to go to his aid, and he ordered the troops to march. 


The Parthians, who returned from the defeat of 


young Crafſis, arrived that moment with great cries 


and ſongs of victory, which from far apprized the un- 


fortunate father of his misfortune. The barbarians, 
carrying the head of young Craſſus upon the end of 


2 ſpear, approached the Romans, and inſulting them 


with the moſt ſcornful bravadoes, they. asked them 
of what family and relations that young Roman was : 
For, ſaid they, it is impoſſible that a young man of 


fuch extraordinary valour and bravery ſhould be the ſan 


of ſo baſe and cowardly a father as Craſſus. 
Thi ſight exceedingly diſpirited the Romans, and 


' Inſtead of exciting the height of anger, and the deſire 
of revenge in them, froze them with terror and dil- 
may. Craſſus, however, ſhewed more conſtancy and 


courage on this diſgrace, than he had done before ; 


and runing thro* the ranks, he cried out. Ro- 
«© mans, this mourning regards only me. The for- 
tune and glory of Rome are ſtill invulnerable and 


e invincible, whilſt you continue firm and intrepid. 


If you have any compaſſion for a father, who has 
juſt now loſt a fon, whoſe valour you admired, let 


« it 


night to lament for his ſon, unleſs he fhould find it 
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| © it appear in your rage and reſentment againſt the 


& barbarians. Deprive them of their inſolent joy, 
“ puniſh their cruelty, and do not ſuffer yourſelves 


| * to be caſt down by my misfortune, There is a ne- 


ce oeſſity for experiencing {ome loſs, when we aſpire 


« at great atchievements. . Lucullus did not defeat 


* Tigranes, nor Scipio, Antiochus, without coſting, 
* them ſome blood. It is after the greateſt defeats 
be that Rome has acquired the greateſt victories, 
It is not by the favour of fortune ſhe has attained 
“ to fo high a degree of power, but by her patience 
«and fortitude in ſupporting herſelf with vigour 
« againſt adverſity.” 

Craſſus endeavoured by remonſtrances of this kind 
to re-animate his troops : but when he had given 
them orders to raiſe the cry of battle, he perceived 
the general diſcouragement of his army, even in that 
cry itſelf, which was faint, unequal and timorous 
whereas that of the enemy was bold, full, and ſtre- 
nuous. 

The charge being given in conſequence, the light- 
horſe of the Parthians diſperſed themſelves upon the 
wings of the Romans, and taking them in flank, di- 
ſtreſſed them extremely with their arrows, whilſt 
the heavy cavalry attacked them in front, and oblig- 
ed them to cloſe up in one great body; except thofe, 
who, to avoid the arrows, of which the wounds occa- 
fioned a long and painful death, had the courage to 
throw themſelves upon the horſe, like men in deſpair, 
Tho? they did not do them much hurt, their audacity 
was attended with this advantage; it occaſioned their 
dying immediately, by the large and deep wounds 
they received. For the barbarians thruſt their lances 
through their bodies with ſuch force and vigour, that 
they often killed two at once. a 

After having fought in that manner the remainder 
of the day, upon night's coming on, the barbarians 
retired; ſaying, they would grant Craſſus only that 
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more expedient to conſult his own ſafety, and prefer 
going voluntarily to being draged to their king Arſaces. 

hey then encamped in the preſence of the Roman 
army, in the firm expectation, that the next day 
they ſhould meet with little or no difficulty in com- 
pleting its defeat, | 

T his was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of 


drefling their wounded, of whom the greateſt part 


died in the- moſt horrible torments. Every man was 
ſolely intent upon his particular diſtreſs. For they all 


ſaw plainly, that they could not eſcape, whether 
they waited for day in camp, or ventured, during 


the night, to throw themſelves into that immenſe 


plain, of which they ſaw no end. Beſides which, in 


the latter choice, their wounded gave them great 


trouble. For to carry them off, would be very dif- 


ficult, and extremely retard their flight; and if they 
were left behind, it was not to be doubted but they 
would diſcover the departure of the army by their 
cries and lamentations. 


Tho' they were perfectly ſenſible, that Craſſus 


alone was the cauſe of all their misfortunes, they 
however were unanimous in deſiring to ſee his face, 


and to hear his voice, But for him, lying upon the 


und, in an obſcure corner, with his head covered 


in his cloke, he was to the vulgar, ſays Plutarch, a 


great example of the inſtability of fortune ; to wile 


and conſiderate perſons, a ſtill greater of the pernicious 


effects of temerity and ambition, which had blinded 
him to ſuch a degree, that he could not bear to be leſs 
at Rome than the fiſt of ſo many millions of men, 
and thought himſelf low and mean, becauſe there 
were two above him, Cæſar and Pompey. 
Octavius, one of his lieutenants, e; Caſſius ap- 
proached him, and endeavoured to make him riſe, and 
to conſole and encourage him. But ſeeing him entire- 


ly depreſſed by the weight of his affliction, and deaf 


to all conſolation and remonſtrance, they * 
3 1 
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the principal officers, and held a council of war di- 
realy ; and it being their unanimous opinion, that it 
was neceſſary to retire immediately, they decamped 
without ſound of trumpet. This was done at firſt 
_ with great filence, But ſoon after the fick and 
wounded, who could not follow, perceiving them- 
ſelves abandoned, filled the camp with tumult and con- 
fuſion, cries, ſhrieks, and horrible lamentations ; ſo 
that the troops who marched foremoſt, were ſeized 
with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 
coming on to attack them. By frequently turning 
back, and drawing up in battle, or buſying themſelves 
in ſeting the wounded who followed them upon the 
| beaſts of carriage, and in diſmounting ſuch as were 
leſs fick, they loſt abundance of time, There were 
only three hundred horſe, under the command of Ig- 
natius, who did not ſtop, and arrived about midnight 
at the city of Carrz. I 
upon the walls, and when they anſwered, bade them 
go to Coponius, who commanded in the place, and 
tell him that Craſſus had fought a great battle with 
the Parthians ; and without ſaying any more, or let- 
ing them know who he was, he puſhed on with all 
poſſible expedition to the bridge Craſſus had laid over 
the Euphrates, and ſaved his troops by that means. 


But he was very much blamed for having abandoned 


his general. | 
However, the meſſage he had ſent to Coponius by 
thoſe guards, was of great ſervice to Craſſus. For 
that governor, wiſely conjecturing from the manner 
in which the unknown perſon had given him that in- 
telligence, that it implied ſome diſaſter, gave orders 
immediately for the garriſon to ſtand to their arms. 
And when he was informed of the way Craſſus had 
taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted 
him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
tho* well informed of his flight, would not purſue 
him in the dark. But the next day early entered 
the camp, and put all the wounded, who had * 
| t 


gnatius called to the centinels 
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left there, to the number of four thouſand, to the 


whom they found ſtraggling on all ſides. 

One of Craſſus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, 
| having ſeparated in the night from the groſs of the 
| army- with four cohorts, miſſed his way, and was 
| found the next morning upon a ſmall eminence by 


| ſelf with great valour, but was at length over- 
| powered by multitude, and all his ſoldiers killed, 
except twenty, who, with ſword in hand, fell on 


paſſage thro them, The barbarians were fo much 
aſtoniſhed at their bravery, that out of admiration 


of it, they opened, and gave them paſſage, They 


arrived ſafe at Carrz. 


At the ſame time Surena received falſe advice, 
that Craſſus had eſcaped with the beſt of his troops, 
and that thoſe who had retired to Carre, were only 
a militia, that were not worth the trouble of purſuing. 


Surena, believing the reward of his victory loſt, but 


ſtill uncertain whether it were or not, deſired to be 
better informed, in order to his reſolving either to be- 


ſiege Carre, if Craſſus were there, or to purſue him 


if he had quited-it. He therefore diſpatched one of his 
interpreters, who ſpoke both languages perfectly well, 


with orders to approach the walls of Carrz, and in 


himſelf or Caſſius, and to ſay, that Surena demanded 
a conference with them. | 


— IT 


accepted the propoſal with joy. Soon after ſome Ara- 


dian ſoldiers came from the barbarians, who knew 
Craſſus and Caſſius by fight, from having ſeen them 


in the camp before the battle. Thoſe ſoldiers ap- 


proached the place, and ſeeing Caſſius upon the walls, 


they told him, That Surena was inclined to treat with 
them, and to permit them to retire, upon ä 
| | t 


ſword; and their cavalry being diſperſed over the 
plain after thoſe who fled, took abundance of them, 


the barbarians, who attacked him. He defended him- 


the enemy in deſpair, in order to open themſelves a 


the Roman language to deſire to ſpeak with Craſſus 


The interpreter having executed his orders, Craſſus 
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that they would continue in amity with the king his 
maſter, and abandon Meſopotamia to him : That this 
was more advantageous for both parties than to pro- 


ceed to the laſt extremities. 


Caſſius came into this, and demanded that the time 
and place for an interview between Surena and Caſſius 
ſhould immediately be fixed. The Arabians aſſured 
him, that they would go and do their utmoſt to that 
effect, and withdrew. | 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place 
from whence it could not eſcape, marched thither the 
next day with his Parthians, who talked at firſt with 
extreme haughtineſs, and declared, that if the Ro- 
mans expected any favourable terms from them, they 
muſt previouſly deliver up Craſſus and Caſſius bound 
hand and foot into their hands. The Romans, en- 
raged at ſuch exceeding deceit, told Craſſus, that it 
was neceſſary to renounce all remote and vain hopes 
of aid from the Armenians, and fly that very night, 
without loſing a moment's time. It was highly im- 
portant, that not one of the inhabitants of Carræ 
ſhould know this deſign, till the inſtant of its execu- 


tion. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, was 


informed of it firſt, and by Craſſus himſelf, who 
confided it to him, and choſe him for his guide, re- 
lying very injudiciouſly upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians in conſequence were not long be- 
fore they were fully apprized of the whole plan, by 
the means of that traitor. But as it was not their 
cuſtom to engage in the night, the impoſtor, to pre- 
vent Craſſus from geting ſo much ground as might 
make it impoſſible for the Parthians to come up with 
him, led the Romans ſometimes by one way, fome- 
times by another, and at length brought them into 
deep marſhy grounds, and places abounding with great 
ditches, where it was very difficult to march, and 
neceſſary to make a great many turnings and windings 
to extricate themſelves out of that labyrinth. 


There 
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There were ſome, who ſuſpecting, that it was 
with no good deſign Andromachus made them go 


backwards and forwards in that manner, refuſed at 


laſt to follow him, and Caſſius himſelf returned to- 
wards Carræ. By haſty marches he eſcaped into 
Syria with five hundred horſe, Moſt of the reſt, 


who had truſty guides, gained the paſs of the moun- 


tains called Sinnachi, and were in a place of ſafety be- 
fore the break of day. The latter might be about 
fve thouſand men, under the command of Octavius. 

As for Craſſus, the day overtook him, ſtill embar- 
raſſed by the contrivance of the perfidious Androma- 
chus in thoſe marſhy and difficult places. He had 
with him four cohorts of foot armed with round 


bucklers, a few horſe, and five lictors who carried the 


faſces before him. He at length came into the main 


road, after abundance of trouble and difficulty, when 
the enemy were almoſt upon him, and he had no 
more than twelve ſtadia to make, before he joined the 


troops under Octavius. All he could do, was to gain 


as ſoon as poſſible another ſummit of thoſe mountains, 


les impracticable to the horſe, and in conſequence not 
ſo ſecure. This was under that of the Sinnachi, to 
which it was joined by a long chain of mountains, that 
filled up all the ſpace between them. Octavius there- 
fore ſaw plainly the danger that threatened Craſſus, 
and deſcended firſt himſelf from thoſe eminences, 
with a fmall number of ſoldiers, to his aid. But he 
was ſoon followed by all the reſt, who, reproaching 
themſelves for their cowardice, flew to his aſſiſtance. 
Upon their arrival they charged the barbarians fo rude- 
ly, that they obliged them to abandon the hill. Af- 
ter that they placed Craſſus in the midſt of them, and 
forming a kind of rampart for him with their, buck- 
lers, they declared fiercely that not an arrow of the 
enemy ſhould approach their general's body, till they 


were all dead around him, fighting in his defence. 
Surena, ſeeing that the Parthians, already repulſed, 


went on with leſs vigour to the attack, and if the 
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night came on, and the Romans ſhould make the 
mountains, that it would be impoſſible for him to 
take them, he had again recourſe to ſtratagem to 
amuſe Craſſus, He gave ſecret orders, that ſome 
priſoners ſhould be ſet at liberty, after having poſted a 
number of his ſoldiers around them, who, ſeeming in 
diſcourſe together, ſaid, as the general report of the 
army, that the king was much averſe to continuing 
war with the Romans; that on the contrary, his 
deſign was to cultivate their amity, and to give them 
proofs of his favourable inclinations, by treating Craſ- 
ſus with great humanity. And that the effects might 
agree with their expreflions, as ſoon as the priſoners 
were releaſed, the barbarians retired from the fight, 
and Surena, advancing peaceably with his principal 
officers towards the hill, with his bow unſtrung and 
arms extended, invited Craſſus to come down and 
treat of an accommodation. He ſaid with a loud 
voice; That contrary to the king his maſter's will, 


and thro' the neceflity of a juſt defenſe, he had 


made them experience the force and power of the 
Parthian arms ; and that at preſent he was diſpoſed to 
treat them with mildneſs and favour, by grantin 

them peace, and giving them liberty to retire wit 

entire ſecurity on his part. We have obſerved on 
more than one occaſion, that the peculiar characteriſ- 
tic of theſe barbarians, was to promote the ſucceſs of 
their deſigns by fraud and treachery, and to make 
no ſcruple of breaking thro' their engagements upon 


ſuch occaſions, 


The troops of Craſſus lent a willing ear to this 
diſcourſe of Surena's, and expreſſed exceeding joy at 
it: but Craſſus, who had experienced nothing but 


deceit and perfidy from the barbarians, and to whom 


fo ſudden a change was very ſuſpicious, did not eaſily 
give into it, and deliberated with his friends. The 
ſoldiers began to call out to him, and to urge him to 
accept the interview. From thence they proceeded 


to outrage and reproaches ; and went ſo far as to ac- 
| cuſe 
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cuſe him of cowardice ; charging him with expoſing 
them to be ſlaughtered by enemies, with whom he 
had not ſo much as the courage to ſpeak, when they 
appeared unarmed. before him. 

Craſſus at firſt had recourſe to entreaties, and re- 
monſtrated to them, that by maintaining their ground 
for the reſt of the day upon the eminencies and diffi- 
cult places, where they then were, they might eaſily 
fave themſelves when night came on: He even ſhewed 


them the way, and exhorted them not to fruſtrate 


ſuch hopes of their approaching ſafety. But ſecing 
they grew outragious, that they were ready to muti- 


ny, and by ſtriking their ſwords upon their ſhields, 


even menaced him ; apprehending that commotion, 
he began to deſcend, and turning about, he only faid 
theſe few words: © Octavius, and you Petronius, 
*© with all the officers and captains here preſent, you 
< ſee the neceſſity I am under of taking a ftep J 
% would willingly avoid, and are witneſſes of the in- 
« dignities and violence I ſuffer. But I beg you, 
** when you have retired in ſafety, that you will tell 


all the world, for the honour of Rome our com- 


% mon mother, that Craſſus periſhed, deceived by 
© the enemy, and not abandoned by his citizens.” 
Octavius and Petronius could not reſolve to let him 
go alone, but went down the hill with him, when 


Craſſus diſmiſſed his lictors, who would have follow- - 


ed him. 
The firſt perſons the barbarians ſent to him were 
two Greeks, who diſmounting from their horſes, ſa- 


luted him with profound reſpe&, and told him in the 
Greek tongue, that he had only to ſend ſome of his 


attendants, and Surena would ſatisfy him, that himſelf, 
and thoſe with him, came without arms, and with all 


the fidelity and good intentions poſſible. Craſſus re- 


plied, that had he ſet the leaſt value upon his life, he 
ſhould not have come to have put himſelf into their 


hands; and ſent two brothers, named Roſcius, to know 


only upon what foot they ſhould treat, and in what 
number. | Surena 
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Surena cauſed thoſe two brothers to be ſeized and 
kept priſoners, and advancing on horſeback, followed 
by the principal officers of his army, as ſoon as he 
perceived Craſſus, hat do I ſee ! ſaid he, What ! 
the general of the Romans on foot, and we on horſeback ! 


Let an horſe be trought for him immediately. He ima- 


gined, that Craſſus appeared in that manner before 
him out of reſpet. Craſſus replied, That there was 
no reaſon to be ſurprized that they came to an interview, 
each after the * cuſtom of his own country. Very good, 
returned Surena, from henceforth let there be a treaty 
of peace between king Orodes and the Romans: But we 
mit goa to prepare and ſign the articles of it upon the 


banks of the Euphrates, For you Romans, added he, 


do not always remember your conventions, At the ſame 
time he held out his hand to him. Craſſus would 


have ſent for an horſe; but Surena told him, there 


was no occaſion for it, and that the king made him 
a preſent of that. | „ 

A horſe was immediately preſented to him, which 
had a golden bit; and the king's officers, taking him 
round the middle, ſet him upon it, ſurrounded him, 
and began to ſtrike the horſe to make him go for- 
wards faſt. Octavius was the firſt, who, offended at 
ſuch behaviour, took the horſe by the bridle. Petro- 
nius ſeconded him, and afterwards all the reſt of his 
attendants, who came round him, and endeavoured to 
ſtop the horſe, and to make thoſe retire by force, 
who preſſed Craſſus forwards, At firſt they puſhed 
azainft each other with great tumult and diforder, and 
afterwards came to blows, Octavius, drawing his 
ſword, killed a groom of one of thoſe barbarians. 
At the ſame time another of them gave Octavius a 
great wound with his ſword behind, which taid him 
dead upon the ſpot. Petronius, who had no ſhield, 
received a ſtroke upon his cuiraſs, and leaped from his 


* Amonyſft the Rimans the conſul always marched an foot, at the bead 
of infantry. | | 


1 | hor ſe 
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horſe without being wounded. Craſſus at the ſame 
moment was killed by a Parthian. Of thoſe that 


were preſent, ſome were killed fighting around Cral- 


ſus, and others retired in good time to the hill. 
'The Parthians ſoon followed them thither, and 
told them, that Craſſus had ſuffered the puniſhment 


due to his treachery; but for them, that Surena let 


them know they had only to come down with confi- 
dence, and gave them his Word that they ſhould ſuf- 
fer no ill treatment. Upon this promiſe ſome went 
down, and put themſelves into the hands of the ene- 
my; others took the advantage of the night, and diſ- 
perſed on all ſides. But of the latter very few eſcap- 
ed: all the reſt were purſued the next day by the A- 
rabians, who came up with them and put them to 
the ſword. 

The loſs of this battle was the moſt terrible blow 
the Romans had received from the battle of Cannz. 
They had twenty thouſand men killed in it, and ten 
thouſand taken priſoners, T he reſt made their eſcape 
by different ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; 
and out of thefe wrecks another army was afterwards 

formed in Syria, of which Caſſius took upon him the 
command, and with it prevented that * from 
falling into the hands of the victor. 

This defeat ought in one ſenſe to have been more 
affecting to them than that of the battle of Cannæ, 
becauſe they had leſs reaſon to expect it. When 
Hannibal was victorious at Cannæ, Rome was in a 
ſtate of humiliation. She had already loſt many battles, 
and had no thoughts but of defending herſelf, and 
repulſing the enemy. At this time Rome was tri- 
umphant, reſpected, and formidable to all nations : 
She was miſtreſs of the moſt potent kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, Aſia, and Africa, lately victorious over one of 
the molt powerful enemies ſhe ever had; yet in the 
moſt exalted height of her greatneſs, ſhe ſaw her glory 


ſuddenly fall to the ground, in an attack upon a people, 


— out of the aſſemblage of the eaſtern nations, 
whole 
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whoſe valour ſhe deſpiſed, and whom ſhe reckoned 


already amongſt her conqueſts. So complete a vic- 

ewed thoſe haughty conquerors of the world a 
in a rival remote people,capable of making head againſt, 
and of diſputing the empire of the univerſe with, 
them; and not only of ſeting bounds to their ambi- 
tious projects, but of making them apprehend for their 
own ſafety, It ſhewed that the Romans might be 
overthrown in pitched battle, and fighting with all 


their forces; that that power, which till then, like 
the inundation of a mighty fea, had overflowed all 


the countries in its way, might at length receive 


bounds, and be reſtrained for the future within 


them. 

The check received by Craſſus from the Parthians, 
was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained ſome time after by Ventidius were not capable 
of effacing. The ſtandards of the vanquiſhed legions 


were always ſhewn by them as ſights. The “ pri- 


ſoners taken in that fatal day were kept there in cap- 
tivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, contracted 
ignominious marriages to the ſhame of Rome, as Ho- 
race emphatically deſcribes it, and grew old in tran- 
quillity, upon the lands, and under the ſtandards of 
the barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 


the reign of Auguſtus, that the king of the Parthi- 
ans, without being compelled to it by arms, conſent- 
ed to reſtore their ſtandards and priſoners to the Ro- 


mans; which was looked upon by Auguſtus, and the 
whole empire, as a moſt glorious triumph; ſo much 


were the Romans humbled by the remembrance of 


that defeat, and ſo much did they believe it incum- 


* Mil:ſme Cr: conjuge Barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit ? & hottium 
(Proh Curia, inverſique mores! ) 
Conſenuit focerorum in armis; 
Sub rege Medo Marſus & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis, & togæ 
Oblitus, eternæque Veſtæ, 
Incolumi Juve, & urbe Roma? 


bent 
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bent on them to efface it, if poſſible, to the leaſt 
trace! For themſelves they never could forget it. 
Cæſar was upon the point of ſeting out againſt the 
Parthians, to avenge the affront Rome had received 
from them, when he was killed. Anthony formed 
the ſame deſign, which turned to his diſgrace. The 
Romans, from that time, always regarded the war 
with the Parthians as the moſt important of their 
wars. It was the object of the application of their 
moſt warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimus Severus, 
&c. The firname of Parthicus was the title of 
which they were fondeſt, and moſt ſenſibly flattered 
their ambition. If the Romans ſometimes paſled the 
Euphrates, to extend their conqueſts beyond it, the 
Parthians in their turn did the ſame, to carry their 
arms and devaſtations into Syria, and even into Pa- 
leſtine. In a word, the Romans could never ſubject 
the Parthians to their yoke, and that nation was like 
a wall of braſs, which with impregnable force reſiſted 
the moſt violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carrz was fought, Orodes 
was in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a 
peace with Artabaſus. The latter, upon the return 
of the expreſſes he had ſent to Craſſus, perceiving by 
the falſe meaſures he took, that the Romans were 
infallibly loſt, treated an accommodation with Orodes, 
and by giving one of his daughters to Pacorus, the 


ſon of the Parthian king, he cemented by that alli- 


ance the treaty he had lately made, Whilſt they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
Craſſus were brought to them, which Surena had cauſed 
to be cut off, and ſent the king as a proof of his vic- 
tory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented by that 
ſight, and it was ſaid that orders were given to pour 
molten gold into the mouth of that head, to reproach 
the — thirſt which Craſſus always had for that 
metal. | 1B: Ps 
Surena did not long enjoy the pleaſure of his victo- 
ry. His maſter, jealous of his glory, and of the 


credit 
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credit it gave him, cauſed him to be put to death 
ſoon after. There are princes, near whom too ſhin- 
ing qualities are dangerous, who take umbrage at the 
virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear to 
be ſerved by ſuperior talents, capable of eclipſing 
their own. Orodes was of this character. He * per- 
ceived, as Tacitus obſerves of Tiberius, that with 
all his power he could not. ſufficiently repay the ſervice 
his general had lately done him. Now, when a be; 
nefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred take 
place, inſtead of acknowledgment and affection. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. He 
was of conſummate ability at thirty years of age, and 
ſurpaſſed all men of his times in valour, . He was, 
beſides that, perfectly well made, and of the moſt ad- 
vantageous ſtature, . For riches, credit, and authority, 
he had alſo more than any man, and was, undoubt- 
edly, the greateſt ſubject the king of Parthia had. 
His birth gave him the privilege of puting the 
crown on the king's head at his coronation, and that 
right had appertained to his family from-the-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the empire. When he travelled, he had 
always a thouſand camels to carry his baggage, two 
hundred chariots for his wives and concubines, and 
for his guard, a thouſand horſe completely armed, 
belides a great number of light-armed troops, and 
domeſtics, which in all did not amount to leſs than 
ten thouſand men, | | | 
The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 
Roman army, to find Syria without defenſe, marched 
to conquer it. But Caſſius, who had formed an ar- 
my out of the ruins of the other, received them with 
ſo much vigour, that they were obliged to repaſs the 
Euphrates ſhamefully, without effecting any thing. 


* Deftrui per hæc ſortunam ſu- ſolvi poſſe; ubi multum antevenere, 
am Cæſar, imparemque tanto me- pro gratia odium redditur, Tait. 
Tito retatur. Nam beneficia ed JAnnal. I. 4. c. 18. : | 
vique læta ſunt, dum viden ur ex- 1 
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The next (a) year the conſuls, M. Calpurnius Bi- 
bulus and M. Tullius Cicero, were aſſigned the pro- 
vinces Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired immediate- 
ly to the latter, which had been alloted him; but 
Bibulus amuſing himſelf at Rome, Caſſius continued 
to command in Syria. And that was much to the 
advantage of the Romans; for the affairs of that 
country required a man of a quite different capacity 
to Bibulus. Pacorus, ſon of Orodes king of the Par- 
thians, had paſſed the Euphrates in the beginning of 
the ſpring, at the head of a numerous army, and had 
entered Syria, He was too young to command alone, 
and was therefore accompanied by Orſaces, an old ge- 
neral, who diſpoſed every thing. He marched dire&- 
ly to Antioch, which he beſieged. Caſſius had ſhut 
himſelf up in that place with all his troops. Cicero, 
who had received advice of his condition in his pro- 


vince, by the means of Antiochus king of Comagena, 


aſſembled all his forces, and marched to the eaſtern 
frontier of his province, which bordered upon Ar- 
menia, to oppoſe an invaſion on that fide, ſhould the 
Armenians attempt it, and at the ſame time to be 
at hand to ſupport Caſſius in caſe of need. He ſent 
another body of troops towards the mountain Ama- 
nus, with the ſame view. That detachment fell in 
with a great detachment of the Parthian cavalry, 
which had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, 
ſo that not a ſingle man eſcaped. | 
The news of this defeat, and that of Cicero's ap- 
2 to Antioch, . encouraged Caſſius and 
is troops to make a good defenſe, and ſo much 
abated the ardour of the Parthians, that deſpairing 
to carry the place, they raiſed the ſiege, and went 
to form that of Antigonia, which was not far from 
thence. But they were ſo little skilled in attacking 


(a) An. Mun. 3983. Beftre 1—4. Ad Attics I. v. 18, 20, 21. 
Chriſt 51. Cic. ad Famil. I. ii. vi. 1. 8. vii. 2. 
epiſt. 10. 17. i. 2+ N . 19. XV: 
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towns, that they miſcarried again before this, and 
were reduced to retire. That was no wonder; the 
Parthians made their principal force conſiſt in cavalry, 
and applied themſelves moſt to field- _ which 
ſuited their genius beſt. Caſſius, who was ized 
of the rout they would take, laid an amb for 
them, which they did not fail to fall into. He de- 
feated them entirely, and killed a great number of 
them, mg whom was their general Orſaces. I he 
remains of their army repaſſed the Euphrates. 
When Cicero ſaw the Parthians removed, and An- 


tioch out of danger, he turned his arms againſt the 


inhabitants of mount Amanus, who being ſituate | be- 
tween Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and at 


war with, both thoſe provinces. They made continual | 
incurſions into them, and gave them great trouble. 


Cicero entirely ſubjected thoſe mountaineers, and took 


and demoliſhed all their caſtles and forts. He after 


wards marched againſt another barbarous nation, a 
kind of ſavages, who called: themſelves (b) free Cili- 
cians, and pretended to have never been ſubjected ta 
the empire of any of the kings, who had been maſ- 
ters of the countries round about. He took all their 
cities, and made ſuch diſpoſitions in the country, as 
very much pleaſed all their neighbours: whom they 
perpetually haraſſed. + 

It is Cicero himſelf, who relates theſe ca 
in ſeveral of his letters. There are two amongſt 
the reſt, which may be looked upon as perfect mo- 
dels of the manner, in which a general or — 

ought to give a prince or his miniſtry an account of 
a military expedition; with ſuch. — periptr 
cuity, and, preciſion, in which the proper 
of writings; and relations of this kind cnn, are 
ey expreſſed. The firſt is addreſſed to the ſenate 

people of Rome, and to the principal magiſtrates z 

it is my ſecond of his fifteenth book of familiar lar itte 


(542 leuthero Cilices. | / 
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a maſter-· piece, wherein Cicero, Who paſſionately de- 
ſired the hohour of a triumph for his military expe- 
ditions, employs all the art and addreſs of eloquence 
to engage that grave ſenator in his favour. Plutarch 
tells us c), that after his return to Rome, the ſenate 
offered him a triumph, and that he refuſed it, upon 
aecount of the civil war then ready to break out be- 
eween-Czfar and Pompey ; not believing that it be- 
came him to celebrate a ſolemnity which breathed no- 
thing but joy, at a time when the ſtate was upon the 
point of falling into the greateſt calamities. His re- 
fuſal to triumph in the midſt of the apprehenſions 
and diſorders of a bloody civil war, argues in Cicero 
4 great love for the public good and his country, 
and does him much more honour than a triumph it- 
ſelf could have: done. 

During 
and thoſe that followed, the Parthians, declaring ſome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for the other, party, 
made ſeveral irruptions into Syria and Paleſtine. But 
thoſe are events, which particularly relate to the Ro- 


man of "Jewiſh: hiſtories, and therefore do wor Ne 


into my plan. 
I ſlalf conclude this "abrid dement of thi of the 
Parthians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his 
facher. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman ar- 
mies, under the authority of Anthony the triumvir, 
did not a little contribute to the re-eſtabliſhing the 
Ronour of the nation. He was a foldier of fortune, 
ho from the loweſt ndftion of (d) life, had raiſed 
_ hiniſelf by his merit to the higheſt dignities of the 
— In the war againſt the allies of Rome, 
who attempted-to-extort the freedom of the city by 
ioree, he was taken an infant, with his mother, in 
Aﬀcuſum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the 


6 Plot. in Cic. p. 879 (d) vel. Paterc I. 2, c. 65- | Vater 
Max» J. 6. c. 9. Aul. Gel}. 1. Tm 3 
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father of Pompey the great, and led in triumph be= 
fore that general. Supported by the credit of C. Cz+ 
far, under whom he had ſerved in Gaul, and paſſed 


through all the degrees of the army, he became Pris- 


tor and] conſul. He was the only perſon that triumph - 
ed for his exploits againſt, the Parthians, and. ob; 
tained that honour, after having been led i ina triumpy 
himſelf, 

J have ſaid, that Ventidius contrilmited very much 
to make the 8 amends ſor the affront they had 
received at the battle of Carrz. He had began to 


revenge the defeat of Craſſus and his army, by two 


ſucceſhve; victories gained over thoſe terrible enemies, 
A third, ſtill greater than the former, completed. the 
work, and was obtained in this manner. 
That (e) general, apprehending the Parthians 
preparations were much advanced, would pre- 
vent him, and paſs. the Euphrates before, he had time 
to draw all his troops together out of their different 
quarters, had recourſe to this ſtratagem. 'T here was 
a-petty eaſtern prince in his camp, under the name 
of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the in- 


tereſts of the Parthians, and that he held ſecret in- 


telligence with them, and gave them advice of all 


the deſigns of the Romans which he could diſcov en 


He reſolved to make this man's treachery the means 
he draw the Parthians into. a ſnare he hag laid for 
. 
With that view he contracted a. more than ordi- 
intimacy with this traitor, He converſed fre- 
quently with him upon the operations of the cam- 
paign. Affecting at length to open himſelf to him 
with great confidence, he obſerved, that he was 
much afraid, from: advices he had received; that the 
Parthians did not deſign to paſs the Euphrates at 


(e) An. Mun. 3965. Before. in Parth. p- 156. Dian. Caf. . 40 
Chriſt 39 . Joſeph. Anti]. xiv. 24. p. 763, $94» Juſtine L 42. & 41 
blut. in Anton. p. 931. Arpian- 

Q 3 Zeug- 
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Zeugma, as uſual,” but a great way lower. For, ſaid 
he, if they paſs at Zeugma, the country on this fide 
is ſo mountainous, that the cavalry, in which the 
Whole force of their army conſiſts, can do us no great 
Hurt. But if they paſs below, there are nothing but 
Plains, where they will have all manner of advantages 
againſt us, and it will be impoſſible for us to make 
head againſt them. As ſoon as he had imparted this 
ſecret to him, the ſpy did not fail, as Ventidius had 
rightly foreſeen, to communicate it to the Parthians, 
with whom it had all the effect he could deſire. Pa- 
corus, -inſtead of going to Zeugma, immediately took 
the other rout, loſt abundance of time in the great 
compaſs he was oblized to take, and in the prepara- 
tions neceſſary for paſſing the river there. Ventidius 
got forty 9 jus this 27 which he employed in 
— Silon in him, with the legions 
quartered on the — 1 30 of mount Taurus, and 
found himſelf in a condition to give the Parthians a 
good reception when they entered Syria. 
As they ſaw that they had not been attacked either 
| in paffing the river, or afterwards, they attributed 
3 that inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched 
| directly to charge the enemy in their camp, though 
Hituated very advantageouſ] an eminence, not 
doubting dal thay ſhould oat oa make themſelves maſ- 
ters of it, 2 2 that without much reſiſtance, They 1 © 
were miſtaken, Ihe Romans quited their camp, 
fell dn them with impetuoſity, and puſhed them with 
the utmoſt vigour upon the declivity; and as they 
had the advantage of the ground, and their light- th 
armed troops poured ſhowers of darts upon the Par- 
thians, they ſoon put them into diſorder, notwith- dr 
ſtanding the vigorous reſiſtance they made at firſt, 


The ſlaughter was very great. Pacorus was killed in ani 
the battle, and his death was followed immediately with fur 

| the flight of his whole army. The vanquiſhed made ya 
to regain the bridge, in order to return into their i ex; 


own country; but the Romans prevented them, and 
: cut 
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cut the greateſt part of them in pieces. Some few 
eſcaping by flight, retired to Antiochus king of Co- 
magena, Hiſtory obſerves, that this celebrated battle, 
which ſo well revenged the defeat of Craſſus, was 
fought exactly on the ſame day with the battle of 
Carrz fourteen years before. 

* Orodes was ſo ſtruck with the loſs of this battle, 
and the death of his ſon, that he was almoſt out of 
his ſenſes. For ſeveral days he neither opened his 
mouth, nor took any nouriſhment. When the ex- 
ceſs of his grief was a little abated, and would per- 
mit him to ſpeak, nothing was heard from him but 
the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he ſaw him, 
and called to him; he ſeemed to diſcourſe with him, 
and as if he were living, to ſpeak to him, and hear 
him ſpeak. At other times he remembered that he 
was dead, and ſhed a torrent of tears, 

Never was grief more juſt. This was the moſt 
fatal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 
ceived; nor was the loſs of the prince leſs than that 
of the army itſelf, For he was the moft excellent 
perſon the houſe of the Arſacides had ever produced, 
for juſtice, clemency, valour, and all the qualities 
which conſtitute the truly great prince. He had 
made himſelf ſo much beloved in Syria, during the 
little time he reſided there, that never did the people 


| expreſs more affection for any of their native ſove- 


7 than for the perſon of this foreign prince. 

hen Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, 
into which the death of his dear ſon Pacorus had 
thrown him, he found himſelf extremely embarraſſed 
about the choice of his ſucceſſor out of his other chil- 
dren. He had thirty by different women, each of 


® Orodes, repente filii morte & multos deinde dies, ubi dolor vocem 
exercitus clade audita, ex dolore in Jaxaverat, nihil aliud quam Paco- 
furorem vertitur, Multis diebus rum vocabat. Pacorus illi videri, Pa- 
non alloqui quenquam, nen cibum corus audiri videbatuy: cum il!o loqui, 
ſumere, non vocem mittere, ita ut cum illo conſiſtere. Interdum quaſi 


etiam mutus factus videretur. Poſt amiſſum flebiliter dolebat, 7u7-r, 
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whom ſolicited him in favour of her own, and made 
uſe of all the aſcendant ſhe had over a ſpirit impaired 
by age and affliction, At laſt he determined however 
to follow the order of birth, and nominated PHRAA- 
TEs, the eldeſt and moſt vicious of them all. He 
had ſcarce taken (/) poſſeſſion of the throne, when 


he cauſed all his brothers, whom his father had by 


the daughter of Antiochus Euſebes, king of Syria, 
to be murthered, and that only becauſe their mother 
was of a better family than his, and they had more 
merit than himſelf, The father, who was ſtill alive, 
not being able to avoid profeſſing extreme diſpleaſure 
upon that occaſion, that unnatural fon ordered him 
alſo to be put to death. He treated the reft of his 
brothers in the ſame manner, and did not ſpare his 
own ſon, from the apprehenſion that the people would 
ſet him upon the throne in his ſtead. It was this 
prince, ſo cruel in regard to all his own family, that 
treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar 
favour and clemency. boy 


ARTICLE III. 
Aridęment of the. hiſtory of the kings of Cappadecia, 


from the foundation of that kingdom to the time when 
it became @ province of the Roman empire, 


I Have ſpoke in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory of the 


* kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occaſion, 
but without mentioning either their beginning or ſuc- 
ceflion. I ſhall here unite in one point of view all 
that relates to that kingdom. | 

Cappadocia is a great country. (a) of Aſia Minor. 
T he Perſians, under whom it was at firſt, had divided 
it into two parts, and eſtabliſhed two ſatrapies or go- 


vernments in it. The Macedonians, into whoſe 


(f) An, Mun. -9*7- Befrre Chit 37. 
(a) Strab. L 12. p. 533, 334 
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poſſeſſion it fell, ſuffered thoſe two governments to 
be changed into "kingdoms, The one extended to- 
ward mount Taurus, and was properly called Cap- 
padocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other toward 
Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cap- 
padocia Minor; they were at length united into one 
kingdom. 

Strabo ſays, that Ariarathes was the firſt king of 
_ Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 
began to reign. Tt is probable, that it was about the 
time ( Philip, ſather of Alexander the great, be- 
gan to reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in Perſia; 
admitting that the kingdom of Cappadocia continued 
three hundred threeſcore and ſixteen years, before it 
was reduced into a province of the Roman empire 
under Tiberius. 

It was governed at firſt by a long ſucreſſion of 
Log named Ariargthes, then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation ; 
and at length by the laſt, Archelaus. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there were many kings of Cappa- 
docia before Ariarathes ; but as their hiſtory, is almoſt 
. entirely unknown, 1 ſhall make ng mention of it in 
this place. 

ARIARATHES I. (e) He reigned jointly with his 
brother Holophernes, for whom he had a Pena 
affection. 

Having joined the Perſians (d) in the expedition a- 
gainſt Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned 
home laden with honours by king Ochus. 

ARIARATHES II. fon of the AT (e) had lived 
at peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alex 
ander the great, who out of impatience to come to 
blows —_ Darius, was W er to be En fax, 


- 


(5) * Mun. 3644 Before Chr 3725 N 


Chriſt 360. (e) An. Mun, 3663. B-fore 
(e) An. Mun, 3644. Before Chriſt 336. Put. in Eumen. p. 
Chriſt 360. 548. Diod J. 18. p. 599 


(4) An. Mun, 3653. Before 
„ <5 * 9 
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the conqueſt of Cappadocia, and had contented him- 
ſelf with ſome inſtances of ſubmiſſion. | 
After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the par- 
tition made of the provinces of his empire by his ge- 


nerals, fell to Eumenes, Perdiccas, to put him into 


poſſeſſion of it, conducted him thither at the head of 
a powerful army. Ariarathes on his fide prepared 
for a vigorous defenſe. He had thirty thouſand foot, 
and a numerous cavalry. They came to a battle. 
Ariarathes was defeated and taken priſoner. Perdic- 


cas cauſed him, with his principal officers, to be 


crucified, and put Eumenes into poſſeſſion of his do- 


minions. 


ARIARATHEs III. after the death of his father, 
Eſcaped into Armenia. | 

As ſoon as he was apprized of the (/) death of Per- 
diccas and Eumenes, and the employment the other 


wars gave Antigonus and Seleucus, he entered Cappa- 


docia with troops, lent him by Ardoates king of Ar- 


menia, He defeated Amyntas, general of the Mace- 


donians, drove him out of the country, and re-aſcended 
the throne of his anceſtors, 

' ARIAMNESs his eldeſt fon ſucceeded him (g). He 
entered into an alliance with Antiochus Theos, king 
of Syria, and married his eldeſt fon to Stratonice, the 
daughter of the ſame Antiochus. He had fo great an 
affection for this ſon, that he made him his collegue 
im the kingdom. Fey: 

" ARIARATHESs IV. having reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
to his ſon of the ſame name with himfelf, who was 
at that time very young. ter 
ARTARATHES V. He (5) married Antiochis, 
daughter of Antiochus the great, an artificial prin- 
ceſs, who finding herſelf barren, had recourſe to im- 


F] An Mun. 3689. Before Chriſt 315. as 
(es) An. Mun. 3720. Before Chriſt 284, f 
9 An, Man. 3514, Before Chriſt 190. 
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poſture. She deceived her husband, and made him 
| —— that ſhe had had two ſons, one of whom was 
called Ariarathes, and the other * Holophernes. Her 
barrenneſs ceaſing ſome time after, ſhe had two daugh- 
ters, and then one ſon, who was named Mithridates. 
She confeſſed the fraud to her husband, and ſent one 
of the ſuppoſed children to be brought up at Rome, 
with a ſmall train, and the other into Ionia, The 
true ſon took the name of Ariarathes, and was edu- 
cated after the manner of the Greeks. 
ARIARATHES V. ſupplied his father-in-law, An- 
tiochus king of Syria, with troops, in the war which 
he undertook. againſt the Romans. Antiochus hav- 
ing been defeated, Ariarathes ſent (i) ambaſſadors 
to Rome, to ask the ſenate's pardon, for having been 
obliged to declare againſt the Romans, in favour of 
his father-in-law. This was granted him, but not 


till after he had been condemned to pay, by way of 


_ expiation of his fault, two hundred talents, that is to 
ſay, two hundred thouſand crowns. The ſenate af- 
terwards abated him half that fum, at the requeſt of 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had lately married 
his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his ſon-in-law Eumenes, againſt Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themſelves 
arbiters of the kings of the eaſt, ſent ambaſſadors to 
tranſact a treaty between thoſe three princes : But 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation. However, two 
years after, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes 
and Ariarathes upon conditions ſufficiently hard. 
The latter had a ſon of his own name, who loved 
him in the moſt tender manner, which occaſioned his 
being firnamed Philopator, and for whom he had no 
leſs affection. He deſired to give him the. proofs of 
it, in reſigning the kingdom to him, and placing him 


* He is calkd ſo by Poh bins i) Liv. tc n. 40. J. n. 
and 07% bernes by dn Ska g 7 * 1 2 
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upon the throne during his life. The ſon, who had 


all pofible affection and reſpect for a father that fo 
well deſerved both, could not reſolve to accept an 


offer ſo advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, 


but a mortal wound to ſo good a heart as his; and 
repreſented to his father, that he was not one of thoſe 
who could conſent to reign during the life of him to 
whom he owed his being. Such examples of mode- 
ration, generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, and ſincere affec- 


tion for a father, are the more extraordinary, and 


were the more admired, as in the times of which we 
are now relating the hiſtory, inordinate ambition re- 
ſpected nothing, and boldly violated the moſt ſacred 


ties of nature and religion. . 
ARIARATHESs VI. ſirnamed Philopator, reigned 


after his father's death, and was an excellent prince. 


As foon () as he aſcended the throne, he ſent an em- 
baſſy to Rome, to renew the alliance his father had 
contrafted with the Romans, which he found no 
difficulty to obtain, He applied himſelf very cloſely 


to the ſtudy of philoſophy, from whence Cappadocia, 


which, till then, had been unknown to the Greeks, 
became the reſidence of many learned men, 

Demetrius, king of Syria, had a ſiſter, whom A- 
Tiarathes refuſed to eſpouſe, leſt that alliance ſhould 
give offence to the Romans. That refuſal extremely 
prejudiced Demetrius againſt the king of Cappadocia. 
He ſoon found an occafion to be revenged, by ſupply- 
ing Holophernes with troops, who pretended himſelf 


the brother of (J) Ariarathes, ' expelled him from the 


throne, and after that violence. reigned tyrannically. 
He put many to death, confiſcated the eſtates of the 
greateſt lords, and even plundered a temple of Jupi- 
ter, which had been reverenced by the people from 
time immemorial, and had never ſuffered ſuch a. vio- 
lation before. Apprehending-a revolution, which his 

(4) An. Mun. 3842. Before (1) Diod. in Excerpt, p- 334 


Chrift 162. Diod. in Eclog. J. 31. & 336. 
p · $65, 2 | | 
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cruelty gave him reaſon to eupect, he depoſited * four 
hundred talents. with the inhabitants of Priene, a city 
of Ionia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, to 


implore aid of the Romans. The uſurper ſent his 


deputies. thither alſo. The ſenate, according to the 
uſual motives of their policy, decreed that the king- 
dom ſhould be divided between the two brothers. 
Ariarathes found a more immediate and more effec- 
tual protector, in the perſon of ( m) Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, who ſignalized the beginning of his reign by 
re-eſtabliſhing this unfortunate prince upon the throne 
of his anceſtors. Ariarathes, to revenge himſelf on 
the uſurper, was for obliging the inhabitants of Priene 
to deliver into his hands the four hundred talents 
Holophernes had left with them. They oppoſed that 
demand, with pleading the inviolable faith of depoſits, 
which would not admit their giving up that ſum to 
any one whatſoever, during the fe of the perſon who 
had confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes had no 
regard to fo juſt a repreſentation, and laid waſte their 
lands without mercy, notwithſtanding which, ſo con- 
ſiderable a loſs did not induce them to violate the 
fidelity they thought themſelves obliged to obſerve 
in regard to him, who had confided that depoſit with 
them. 

Holophernes had (#) 8 to Antioch, where he 
joined in a conſpiracy with the inhabitants of that 
city againſt Demetrius his benefactor, whoſe place he 
had conceived hopes of ſupplying. The conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and Holophernes impriſoned. De- 
metrius would have put him to death directly, if he 
had not judged it more adviſable to reſerve him, in 
order to make uſe of him afterwards in the pre- 
tenſions he had upon Cappadocia, and the defign 
he had formed of dethroning and deſtroying A- 
riarathes: but he was prevented by the plot con- 


® Four hundred thouſand crowns, = | 
(mw) An, Mun, 3845. Before Chriſt 159. (5 Juſtin . I, 35. c. 1. 
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trived againſt him by the three kings of Egypt, Per- 
gamus, and Cappadocia, who ſet Alexander Bala up- 
on the throne in his ſtead. | 

Ariarathes aided the Romans againſt Ariſtonicus, 
who (a) had poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and periſhed in that war. 


He left ſix children, whom he had by Laodice. 


The Romans, in gratitude for the father's ſervices, 


added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions. Laodice, 


who was regent during the minority of thoſe ſix 
princes, apprehending the loſs of her authority when 
they ſhould be at age to reign, poiſoned five of them 
the ſame year their father died. She had treated the 
ſixth in the ſame manner, if the vigilance of relations 
had not removed him from the fury of that unnatural 
mother. The people ſet him upon the throne, after 
having deſtroyed that cruel murthereſs of her children. 
' ARIARATHEs VII. (b) He married another 
Laodice, ſiſter of Mithridates Eupator, and had 
two ſons by her, Ax IARATHES VIII. and ARIA- 
RATHES IX. (c) His brother-in-law cauſed him to 
be murthered by Gordius, one of his ſubjects. Laodice 
afterwards married Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who 
immediately took poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, Mithri- 
dates ſent an army thither, drove out . the garriſons of 
Nicomedes, and reſtored the kingdom to his nephew, 
the ſon of the ſame Ariarathes, whom he had cauſed 
to be aſſaſſinated. : | 
ARIARATHEs VIII. had ſcarce afcended the 
throne, when Mithridates preſſed him to recall Gor- 
dius from baniſhment, with deſign to rid himſelf of 
the ſon by the ſame aſſaſſin who had killed the father. 
That young prince ſhuddered at the propoſal, and 
raiſed an army to oppoſe the violence of his uncle. 
Mithridates being unwilling to decide his meaſures by 
the hazard. of a battle, choſe rather to draw Ariarathes 
(a) An. Mun. 3875. Before (c) An. Mun. 3913 Before 


Chriſt 139, Juſtin, I. 37. c. 1. Chhꝛiſt 91. 
(5) Juſlin. . 38. c. Is a n 
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to a conference, in which he aſſaſſinated him with a 
dagger concealed for that purpoſe in the view of the 
two armies, He ſet his own ſon of only eight years 
old in his place, cauſed him to be called Ariarathes, 


and gave him Gordius for his governor (a). The 


Cappadocians, not being able to bear the vexations of 
the lieutenants of Mithridates, roſe in arms, called in 
Ariarathes, the late king's brother, from Aſia, and 
placed him upon the throne. | 
ARIARATHES IX. Soon after his return, Mithri- 
dates attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the king- 
dom. That young prince's grief brought a diſtemper 
on him of which he died ſoon after. Mithridates 
had re-eſtabliſhed his ſon upon the throne. 


Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 


Mithridates, being in poſſeſhon of Cappadocia, might 


fall upon his dominions, fet up an infant of eight 


years old, to whom he alſo gave the name of Ariara- 
thes, and ſent deputies to the Romans to demand the 
kingdom of his father in his name. Queen Laodice 
his wife went expreſly to Rome to ſupport the im- 
poſture, and to teſtify, that ſhe had three ſons by 
ARIARATHEs VII, of whom this which ſhe pro- 
duced, was the laſt, Mithridates, on his ſide, ven- 
tured to have aſſurances made by Gordius, that his 
fon, whom he had placed upon the throne, was the 
fon of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the 
war againſt Ariſtonicus. What times were theſe ! 
what a feries is here of frauds and impoſtures! The 
Roman people ſaw through them ; and not to ſupport 
them on either ſide, decreed that Mithridates ſhould 
renounce Cappadocia, which for the future ſhould 
enjoy its liberty, and govern itſelf as it thought pro- 
per. But the Cappadocians ſent to Rome, to declare 
that liberty was inſupportable to them, and to de- 
mand a king, We may juſtly be aſtoniſhed at the 
taſte of a people, who could prefer ſlavery to liberty! 


(a) Juſtia, 1. 38. © 2. | 
but 
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but there ate capricious and corrupt nations, to which 
the monarchical is better adapted than the repub- 


lican government; and there are few people, who 
are wiſe: enough to make a moderate uſe of perfect 
and entire liberty. T be Cappadocians elected, or 


rather received from the Romans, Ariobarzanes for 
their king, whoſe family was extinct at the third 


generation. 
ARIOBARZANFs 1 (a) This new prince did not 


enjoy His dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, 
generals of Pigranes, drove bim out of Cappadocia, 
and re-inſtated Ariarathes, fon of Mithridates. The 
Romans cauſed Ariobarzanes to be re- inſtated. He 
was expelled ſome time after by an army ſent by Mi- 
thridates into Cappadocia in favour of his ſon. Sylla, 
having obtained great advantages over Mithridates, 
compelled him to abandon Cappadocia, Some time 


after; at the inſtigation of that prince, Tigranes in- 


vaded that kingdom, and carried off three hundred 
thouſand men; to whom he gave lands in Armenia. 
Ariobarzanes, who had eſcaped to Rome before the 
invahon (4), was not reſtored till Pompey had put an 
end to the war with Mithridates. 

 ARIOBARZ AN Es II. Pompey had conſiderably en- 
gen the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 
placed him upon the throne of Cappadecia. His 
ſon ſucceeded to all that great inheritance, but did 
not keep it long. He was killed ſome time before 
Cicero went to command in Cilicia. The prince 
who reigned at that time was AR IOBARZ AN Es III. 
| grandſon of ARIoBARZANEsS J. 

ARIOBARZANEsS III. Cicero (c), upon quiting 
Rome, had received orders to favour and protect 
Ariobarzanes with all poſſible care, as a prince 2 


(#) wel Mun. 3975+ Before Chriſt 66. 


Chriſt 89. Appian. in Mithrid. c) An. Mun. 39 53s Before 
p. 176. &c. Juſtin. I. 38. c. 3. Clviſt 57. Cic. Ef. 2: & 4» 
Plut ia Sylla. J. 15. ad Famil. & Epiſt. 20. J. 5. 
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welfare was dear to the ſenate and people: A glo- 
rious teſtimonial, which had never before been grant- 
ed to any king. Cicero punctually executed the or- 
der of the ſenate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ario- 
barzanes was menaced with being killed, as his fas 
ther had been. A conſpiracy was on foot againſt 
him, in favour of his brother Ariarathes. The lat- 
ter declared to Cicero, that he had no part in that 
plot ; that indeed he had been earneſtly ſolicited to 
accept the kingdom, but that he had always been in- 
finitely averſe to ſuch thoughts, during the life of his 
brother, who had no iflue. Cicero employed the 
authority of his office, and all the credit his high re- 
putation gave him, to diſpel the ſtorm with which 
the king was threatened. His: * endeavours were 
| ſucceſsful ;; he ſaved the king's: life and crown by 
his canſtancy, and a generous diſintereſtedneſs, which 
rendered him inacceſſible to all the attempts that 
were made to corrupt his integrity, and to make him 
change ſides. Ihe greateſt danger came from the 
high · prieſt of Comana. I here: were two principal 
cities: of that name, the one in Cappadocia, and the 
other in the kingdom of Pontus (a). They were 
conſecrated to Bellona, and obſerved almoſt the fame 
ceremonies in the worſhip of that goddeſs. The 
one was formed upon the model of the other; that 
of Pontus upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the lat- 


ter we ſpeak. in this place. The temple of that 


goddeſs was endowed with great eſtates, and ſerved 
by a vaſt number of perſons, under the authority of a 
pontiff, a man of great credit, and fo conſiderable, 
that only the king was his ſuperior: he was generally 
of the blood royal. His dignity was for Life. Strabe 
ſays, that in his time there were above fix thouſand 
perſons conſecrated to the ſervice of this temple, 


® Ariobarzanes opera mea v.'vit, dixilov, præbui, regem, regnum - 
regnat Ex ap d conſilio & au- que ſervavie Cic. Epiſt. 20. J. 5. 

ctoritate, & qucd proditor bus ejus ad Artic. 
«Tpzoiloy t, non modo adupe- (4) Strab, I. 12. p 535. & 557+ 
| | From 
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From hence the high-prieſt was ſo powerful; and“ 
in the time of which we ſpeak, might have occaſioned 
a very dangerous war, and involved Ariobarzanes in 


great difficulties, had he thought proper to defend 
Himſelf by force of arms, as it was believed he would; 
for he had troops, both horſe and foot, ready to take 
the field, with great funds to pay and ſubſiſt them. 


But Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon him to 


retire out of the kingdom, and to leave Ariobarzanes 
in the peaceable poſſeſſion of it. * 
During the civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, 


Ariobarzanes marched with ſome troops to the latter, 


who were preſent at the battle of Pharſalia. This, 
no doubt was the reaſon that Cæſar laid Ariobarzanes 
under contribution. It is certain he exacted very con- 
ſiderable ſums of money from him (a): for that prince 
repreſented to him, that it would be impoſſible for 
him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued to plunder 
Cappadocia, Cæſar was then in t, from whence 
he ſet out to reduce Pharnaces to reaſon. He paſſed 
thro' Cappadocia, and made ſuch regulations there, 
as imply that Ariobarzanes and his brother were in no 
very good underſtanding, and entirely ſubjected the 
latter to the authority of the former. After Cæſar 
had conquered Pharnaces (6), he gave part of Cilicia 
and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. 

This good treatment (c) gave the murderers of Cæſar 
reaſon to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would 
not favour their party. He did not openly declare 
againſt them; but he refuſed to enter into their al- 


* Cum magnum bellum in aulz communita, regnum cum 


Cappadocia concitaretur, fi facer- 
dos armis ſe (quod facturus puta- 
batur) defenderet, adoleſcens & 
equitatu & p ditatu & pecunia pa- 


ratus, & toto, iis qui novari ali- 


quid volebant, perfeci ut e regno 
ille diſcederet ; rexque fine tumul- 
tu ac fine armis, omni auctoritate 


dignitate obtineret, Cic. Epiſt, 4. 


lib, 15, ad Famil. 

() Cæſar de bell. Civ. I. 3. 
Hiſt. de bell. A lex. 

(5) Diod: 1. 42. p. 183. 

(e) An. Mun. 396 2. Before Chriſt 
42+ Diod. I. 47 | 
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liance. This conduct gave them a juſt diffidence of 
him, ſo that Caſſius thought it incumbent upon him 
not to ſpare him. He attacked him, and hav 
taken him priſoner, put him to death. 216486] 
' ARIARATHES-X, By the death of Ariobarzanes, 
the kingdom of Cappadocia! remained to his brother 
Ariarathes. The poſſeſſion of it was diſputed with 
him by Siſinna, the eldeſt ſon of Glaphyra, wife of 
Archelaus, bigh-prieſt of Bellona, at Comana in Cap- 
padocia. This Archelaus was the grandſon of Arche- 
laus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general of an 
army in Greece for Mithridates againſt Sylla. He 
abandoned the party of Mithridates in the ſecond 
war, as we {ſhall relate in the following book (a), 
and joined the Romans. He left one ſon, named alſo 
Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of Egypt, 


and was killed ſix months after in a battle. He ob- 


tained a very honourable dignity of Pompey, which 
was the high-prieſthood of Comana in Cappadocia, 
His ſon Archelaus poſſeſſed it after him. He married 


Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had 


two ſons by her, Siſinna and Archelaus. (6) The 
firſt diſputed the kingdom.of Cappadocia with Aria- 
rathes, who poſſeſſed it. Mark Anthony was the 
judge of this difference, and determined it in favour 
of Sifinna, What became of him is not known; 
hiſtory only tells us, that Ariarathes re- aſcended the 
throne. Five or ſix years after, Mark Anthony ex- 


pelled him (e), and ſet Archelaus, the ſecond ſon of 


Glaphyra, upon the throne. 

ARCHELAUs, (d) That prince became very pow- 
erful. He expreſſed his gratitude to Mark Anthony, 
by joining him with good troops at the battle of 
Actium. He was ſo fortunate, notwithſtanding that 


(a) Strab. I. 12. p. 558. Diod. (c) An. Mun. 3968. Before 
p. 116. Chriſt 36. Diod. I. 49. p 411. 


1 39. 4} .25 
; 15 An. Mun. 3963. Before (d) An. Mun. 3973. Before 


Chriit 41. Appian. de bell, Civ. Chriſt 3 1. Plut. in Anton p- 914 
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conduct, to eſcape the reſentment of Auguſtus. He 
Was ſuffered: to keep poſſeſſion of Cappadocia, and 
was almoſt the * one treated _ ſo much 


favou r. * 


He affifted Tibers (a) toire-eſtabliſh Tigrancs in 


Avevenia; and obtained of Auguſtus, Armenia minor, 


anda great part of Cilicia. — rendered him 


great ſervices with Aus; eſpecially when his 
ſubjects brought accuſations againſt him before. that 


prince. He pleaded his cauſe himſelf, and was the 
becaſion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his reſi- 
dence in the iſſand of Eleuſis near the coaſt of Ci- 


licia, and having married Pythodoris, the widow of 


Polemon king of: Pontus, he conſiderably augmented 


his power. For as the ſons of Polemon were in- 
fants at that time, he had undoubtedly the admini- 


ſtration of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 


His reign was very log and happy: (6) but his 


latter years were unforturfate, in effect of Tiberius's 


and Lucius, the ſons of Agrippa, grandſons of Au- 


manded and obtained permiſſion to retire to Rhodes, 


under pretext that he had occaſion' to withdraw from 


dufineſs and the _—_ of Rome for the re-cſtabliſh- 
ment of his health. His retreat was conſidered as a 
real baniſhment, and n to neglect him as 
aperſonin diſgrace, and did not believe it lafe to appear 


be An. Mun. 3984. Before 662. 2 in Tib. c. 10. V. II. 
Chriſt. 24. ; Joſeph. Antiq. I. 15. Paterc. I. 2. c. 99 
Ce 5. Diod. I. 54. ö. 526. Sueton. ® Ne fulgor ſuus orientium 
in Tib. c. 8. Diod. I. 57. p. 614. juvenum obſtaret initiis, diſſin u- 
Strab. I. 14. p. 671. & I. 12. lata cauſa conſilñ ſui, commeatum 
p- 5 3 ab ſocero atque eodem vitrico. ac- 


% An. Mun. 3988. Be o quieſcendi a comtiu-tione latorum 
his F 


cbt 16, Dios, in Excerpt. L petiit» Paterc, I. 2. c. 99- 


revenge. That prince, who faw with pain, that Caius 


guſtus, — his ſons by — 2 were raiſed by de- 

above him; * to avoid giving umbrage to the 
two young Czfars, and to ſpare himſelf the mortifi- 
cation of being witneſs to their aggrandiſement, de- 
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bis friends. 4 During his ftay at Rhodes, king 
Archelaus, who was: not very remote from - thence, 
reſiding generally at * Eleuſis, paid him no ho- 
nours, forgeting the great obligations he had to him. 
It was not, ſays Tacitus, out of pride or haughti- 
neſs, but by the advice of Auguſtus's principal friends, 
who believed the amity of Tiberius dangerous, at 
that time. On the contrary (a), when young Caius 
Cæſar, appointed governor of the eaſt, was fent in- 
to Armenia by Auguſtus, to appeaſe the troubles, of 


that country, Archelaus, ho looked upon him as the 


future ſucceſſor to the empire, paid him all kind of 
honours, and diſtinguiſned himſelf by the zeal with 
which he paid his court to him. Politicians are 
often miftaken in their conje: » for want of 
a clear inſight into futurity. It had been more con- 
ſiſtent with prudence and wiſdom in Archelaus to 
have obferved ſuch a conduct as had been agreeable to 
each of the princes, who might both arrive at the 
empire. Something of this nature is obſerved of 
Pomponius || Atticus, who during the diviſions, with 
which the republic was torn at different times, al- 
ways knew _ to render himſelf N both 


ies. 
Tiberius never fo the'i injurious rence that 


had been given to his rival, which! was the more 
offenſive to him, as it argued an ungrateful diſpoſition 


F Rex Archelaus -quinquage- (a) An. Mun. 4002, Bifore 
ſimum annum Cappadocia . potie- Chriſt 12. 
batur, inviſus Tiberio, quod eum ] Hoc quale it, facilios exi- 
Rhodi agentem nuilo officio co mabit is, qui jodicare quantæ Gt 
luiſſet, Nec id Archelaus per Feen, eorum retisete vſum 
ſuperbia m omiſcrat, ſed ab intimis benevolentiamq; inter quos maxi- 
Auguſti monitus; quia florente marum rerum non ſolum æmula- 
Caio Czfare, miſſoq; ad res Ori- tio, fed obtrectitio tanta inter- 
entis, intuta Tiberii a micitia ere - cedebat, quantum fuit incidere 
debatur. Tacit, Annal. l. 2. c. 47. neceſſt inter Cæſarem atq; Anto- 

* Fleufis wat but fix leagues nium, cum ſeuterq; principem non 
diane from Nbvdes. Strab. 1, 14. ſolurn urbis Romane ſed orbis 
5. 2025 ; terrarum efle cuperet. Corn, Nep. 
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in Archelaus (a). He made him highly ſenſible of 
this when he became maſter, Archelaus was cited to 


Rome, as _— endeavoured to excite troubles in 
the province. ivia wrote to him, and without 
diſſembling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of 
pardon, provided he came in perſon to demand it. 
This was a ſnare laid for drawing him out of his 
kingdom. The * king of Cappadocia either did not 


perceive it, or dared not act as if he did. He ſet 


out for Rome, was very il! received by Tiberius, and 
faw himſelf proceeded againſt as a criminal. Dion 


aſſures us, that Archelaus, depreſſed with age, was 


generally believed to have Joſt his reaſon 3; but that 
in reality he was perfectly in his ſenſes, and counter- 
feited the madman, becauſe he ſaw no other means 
of ſaving his life. The ſenate paſſed no ſentence 
againſt him; but age, the gout, and more than 
thoſe, the indignity of the treatment be was made 
to ſuffer, ſoon occaſioned his death. He had reigned 
two and fifty years. After his death Cappadocia 
was reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 
This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues 
of Cappadocia were ſo conſiderable when Archelaus 


died, that Tiberius thought himſelf able from his 


new acquiſition to abate the half of 4 tax he had cauſed 
to be levied. He even gave that province ſome re- 


lief, and would not exact from it all the duties it 


had paid the laſt king. 
The kings of Cappadocia generally refided at 
Mazaca (,) a city ſituated upon the mountain Argea, 
and was governed by the laws of + Charondas. 
This city was built upon the river Melas, which 


(e) An. Mun. 400. An. Dom. 
. 
telligere videretur, vim metuens, 


in urdem prcperat : exceptuſq; 
immiti a. principe, & mox ac- 


cuſatus a ſenstu; non ob crimin>, 
qua fingebantur, angore, fi- 
ta 


mul feſſus ſenio, & qu a regibus | 


qua, nedum inſi ma, inſolita ſunt, 
finem vitæ ſponte an f. to implevit. 
Toute Ann. I. 2. c. 42. 
) Strab. I. 12. » 839. 
£ This 1 5 celebra- 
ted legiſlator of Gracia Major, of 
whom mention bas been made. 
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empties itſelf into the Euphrates. A king of Cap- 
padocia, whom Strabo only calls Ariarathes, without 
mentioning the time when he lived, having filled up 
the mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neigh- 
bouring country ; after which he cauſed ſmall iſlands 
to be made in it, after the manner of the Cyclades, . 
where he paſſed part of his life in puerile diverſions. 
'The river broke the dams of its mouths, and the 
waters returned into their channel. The Euphrates, 
having received them, overflowed, and did incredi- 
ble damages in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who 
inhabited Phrygia, ſuffered alſo great loſſes by that 
torrent, for which they inſiſted upon being made 
amends. They demanded three hundred talents of 
the king of Cappadocia, and made the Romans their 
udges. | 
l 8 abounded with horſes, aſſes (a), and 
mules. It was from thence the horſes were brought 
ſo particularly alloted for the uſe of the emperors, 
that the conſuls themſel ves were forbad to have any 
of them. It furniſhed aſo great numbers of + flaves 
and falſe witneſſes. The Cappadocians were reported 
to accuſtom themſelves to the bearing of torments 
from their infancy, and to put one another to the 
queſtion by the rack and other methods of torture, 
in order to inure themſelves againſt the pains their 
falſe witneſs might one day expoſe them to ſuffer, 
This people exceeded the Greek nation in perjury, (b) 
tho' the latter had carried that vice to a great height, 
if we may believe Cicero, who aſcribes to them the 
having made this manner of ſpeaking common amongſt 
them; Lend me your evidence (c), and Þll pay you with 
mine, | 
Cappadocia, generally ſpeaking, was far from being 
a country of great genius's and learned men, It has 


(a) Boch · Phaleg. I. 3. e 11, Schol. Pei ſii. 
F Mancipiis locuples eget ætis Cappadocum rex. Hort. 
| (6) Cic. pro Flacc. n.9, 10. ſe Da mibi tefiimonium mu'uum, 
7 produced 
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produced however ſome very celebrated authors. Strabo 
and 'Pauſanias are of that number. It was believed 
— that the Cappadocians were very unfit for 
of orators; and it became a proverb, 
tek a rhetorician-of that country was as hard to 
be found as a white raven or a flying tortoiſe. 8. Baſil 

and S. Gregory Navigon are *exceptions to that 
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